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Now Ready, in One Volume, Octavo, Price 12*. 
A THIRD EDITION, 

REVISED AND REARRANGED, WITH ADDITIONAL MATTER, &C. &C. 

THIS 

GOSPEL IN AD1&ANCE OF THE AGE: 

WITH A CHAPTER ON THE SPIRIT OF THE BIBLB, AND THE 
SPIRIT OF THE AGE : 
A HOMILY FOR THE TIMES. 



By THE REV. B. MONTGOMERY, A.M., Oxon, 

AUTHOR OF 
1 THE OMNIPBK8BNCB OF THE DEITY," " CHRIST OUR ALL IN ALL," &C. _CC. 

This important Work has been translated into German, and, among other independent 
testimonies to its character, the Publishers have the satisfaction to quote the following : — 

FaOSI TUB Bono* of Lincoln. 
" I think the * Application* of the Work well calculated to be eminently useful at the 
present Juncture, to extreme parties on both sides, by inculcating that moderation which has erei 
been the true characteristic of the Church of England.** 

Fsom thb Times W*j*jr Uh 1M& 
u The object which Mr. Montgomery propose* to himself, hi the present volume, is the establishment of the fmct, that 
all work* undertaken and conducted Irrespectively of the divine commandment and accompanying bleating, sfeunprofl- 
table and void; and that in religion alone we are Justified in seeking for the principles that must guide us in our con. 
dnct, and form the basis of all institutions."— -« In the application of the argument to the various relations of 
I society, and to the doings of men as members of the social fabric, we may legitimately claim tome interest ; and we go hear, 
ttly along with Mr. Montgomery, that spiritual blindness is manifest to*day in the conduct of the legislature to the un. 
-■ ___«« i here can he nothing clearer than that a practical denial of Christianity exists, wherever toe precept 

are systematically disregarded." •• We will do Mr. M ontgomery the Justice to state, that in the great a~ 

of evils which he sees necessary to remedy, he does not omit to mention with due emphasis the momentous 

evils that are found within the bosom of the Church."-- — »" We have reason to believe the author's labours have been 
appreciated by authorities whose approbation to most of his profession, comes with peculiar force— We mean his spiritual 
superiors. We trust the book has been of service in the quarter to which it particularly addresses itself. 1 * 

From Canon Tow*skno*s " SoairrusAi, Comsjonion with Goo." —Part IV. n, 953. 
" A distirjgtnshed writer and poet of the present day, published lately a work, entitled " The Gospel before Ike Age. "The 
object of the work was to point out, that not only was the Gospel the best remedy for that "restless appetite for some oast and 
vdgme amelioration" which the corruption of fallen man can never derive from himself; but that the words of Christ to 
Nicodemua, suggest that remedy, in language universally applicable to the agitation and presumption of an age which seeks 
other cures fir the evils of society and of human nature/' 

i From thb Church or Englarw Quartbrlt -.October 1844. 

* Hie theme which Mr. Montgomery has taken up is far larger, and. at the same time, more definite, than we had Ima- 
gined from the title of the book j it is no less than maintaining that • The claims of religion are, In every sense, and 
under all cstrumstances, paramount, above alt secular things, and at the root of all secular things, and furnishing the only 
principles in the fight of which any thing can be rightly done or any inititutioo be set epos a solid foundation ; and thb 
religion not the mawkish seatimentaJism called Natural Tberlory, nor even those common-place and elementary truths 
of Christianity, which are usually understood by the phrase the Gospel, but Christianity in its length, end br eadth, sad 
height, and depth, as coming from God and leading to him. A noble theme, and right nobly is It handled ; and fain 
would we hope, and prophecy, if we durst, that it is hut the forerunner of other works, ef the same high stamp e for, if we 
mistake not, Mr. Montgomery has now found his proper element $ tlirre be will see) it to be so, and win delight In 



••This discourse is first opened by Mr. Montgomery in a very masterly manner, and then the Theological and Practical prin- 
ciples which have been thus ascertained are brought to bear upon the Church and made to test the maxims of state, and 
applied to the various maxims in the world, the chief retationship of sotJety, and domestic or social duty .as mhsiiting 
around us, and subjects of daily notice." ' 

"In tracing out the various features of the Church movement, how it is aggravated by spiritual workings wrtbsn, by 
physical pressure without, till it becomes uncontrollable, Mr. Montgomery shews great obs e rvation of what js going on a. 
round us, and clear discernment of the inevitable consequences of sueh things, if suffered to go on much longer uncheck- 
ed." 

" We must refer our readers to the book for the various aspects of this ecclesiastical movement, being oaky able to notice 
one feature as developed hi that portion of the Church which Mr. Montgomery denominates the Bomon/Ujo party, and 
this we notice, because the question is put in a very original and striking way." 

M T_e spaee we have devoted to this volume, and copious extracts we have made, show the sense we entertain of tts Im- 
portance and value. Though unknown to Mr. Montgomery, we bid him God-epeed in his onward course, and hope to meet 
ram soon again." 

From the Theologian.-- Map. 1M7. 

" The Gospel before the Age"— We do net wish to give an unqualified approval to all which that remarkable and now. 

erfhl work contains ; but there is much therein which U most valuable and full of thought and originality, what we nere 

quote, and some inmortant passages on the Baptismal doc trine, would do honour to any person.' ' 

" We would direct the attention of our readers to two authors : one a vindicator of the glories of the gospel \ the other a ra- 

timaUstic assailant of them. In Thb Gosfklbsforbthb Aas. ,l andCHwr*TouK All in Ax l of the former, and the "Bssat 

ofthe latter (Emerson; will be found a clear and sufficient view of the Christian and Inndet" M Montgomery is, asjpsraUy 

"' :, a logical and pMloaoaMcal anther; In hie Exnositiou of Christ, and Defence of Christianity, he displays very doss 
Cautiously he proceeds from point to point, leaving IrUle behhxl him untreated of And yet be 
.._.«__-_______. .._. — a____„ .v._ _*______ lttal|| eventhesnhlfaneln hU iUustradon of 



writes with great vivacity ; his illustrations are also hnagmattve ; his _ ___„ _.__ _ „ __ ___ _ 

■acred troth."— -—"He is to© easer a controvmiaiut, tat, on the oth« perception of all affirmative 

ttnttel How exalted ass range of thought in the sppredation ofthe most elevated mysteries of the GospeL— Helen 
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Second Volume on Mosaic DUoensaHon now ready. 

THE TYPOLOGY OF SCRIPTURE, | 

| OR THE 

' DOCTRINE OF TYPES INVESTIGATED IN ITS PRINCIPLES, 

' AND APPLIED TO THE EXPLANATION OP THE EARLIER REVELATIONS OP 

. GOD, CONSIDERED AS PREPARATORY EXHIBITIONS OF THE 

LEADINO TRUTHS OF THE GOSPEL. 
VOL. I. INVESTIGATION OF PRINCIPLES AND PATRIARCHAL PERIOD, 7s. 

vol. ii. now ready, mosaic dispensation, 7s. 
By the REV. P. FAIRBAIRN, Salton. 

" A karned, judicious, and truly evangelical cporAr.'' — Extract of a Letter from Dr. Pye Smith, 
of Homerton College. 

M The substance of tbe book is of sterling merit, and highly creditable to the author's learning 
. and judgment. The theological Undent will not find so much material on tbe same subject within 
I the same limits elsewhere."— British Quarterly Review, No. 3. 

I " It affords us great satisfaction to introduce to our readers a work on Typology incomparably 
| superior to any that we hare previously seen. It is not often that we meet with a book on any 
subject in which originality of conception and solidity of judgment are so thoroughly blended as in 
j this. We have derived from it instruction as well as pleasure. Our only regret is, that it was 
i not written and placed in our hands years ago, that it might have produced its effects on the pastoral 
j ministrations of bygone days. There are some matters of detail in whioh we differ from the author, 
and should probably continue to differ after the most mature consideration ; there are some other 
points respecting which, at present, we hesitate ; but there is a large mass of sound evangelical sen. 
timent, illustrative of divine wisdom and benignity, and throwing light upon obscure but valuable 
part* of the Inspired Volume. Many thanks are due to Mr. Fairbairn for the laborious inves- 
tigations through which he has passed, and in making himself acquainted with what both British 
and foreign theologians had produced, and especially the studying with so much diligence the Holy 
Oracles. Many thanks to tbe Father of Lights for the aid communicated, and for the preservation 
of his servant till the undertaking was completed.*'— Baptist Magazine, August, 

u We regard this volume as greatly too important to be dismissed with a mere critical notice 

This only we can say at present, that the work is one which deserves to take, and will take ita 
place among those that form our Standard Theological Literature. We have no difficulty in ex- 
pressing our high opinion of the work in general, and our trust that it will obtain extensive circu- 
lation."— Free Church Magazine. 

" It is impossible, within the limits of a newspaper notice, to set before the reader any adequate 
view of the contents and characteristics of this masterly treatise. Asa scientific, rather than a po- 
pular discussion of this very important but very difficult subject, so far as we know, it stands alone. 
Mr. F. has brought high qualifications to tills important undertaking ; his reading on the. subject 
seems to be universal both among ancient and modern, and home and foreign Authors, lie ha* 
made his leading also to pass through the alembic of a sound and vigorous judgment, and he has 
laid out in the execution of his work all his stores of information, and all his powers of thought.** — 

Scottish Guardian. 

" We have read this work with nnmingiedpleasure and no small admiration of the ability and 
erudition of the author. We have no hesitation in saying, thai he has successfully established his 
leading principles, and thrown a flood of new light upon the whole subject of the types. He has 
therefore, in our opinion, won for himself a place in theological literature, of which he cannot be 
deprived."— Dumfries, Standard. 

" We have little doubt that this volume will attract much attention among theologians, and we 
shall l>e much surprised if it do not speedily take its place as a standard treatise on the subject. 
The author has proved himself to be well qualified for. traversing the field on which he has* entered, 
and we &hal) rejoice to find that his labours have been extensively appreciated.* 1 — Ulster Banner 

" He has accomplished his task with ability, learning,<and discretion. The principles which he 
lays down cannot but recommend themselves to every unprejudiced mind." — Flfeshire Journal 
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HermeucutleiU, £xegetleal, and Phllologieal library, 

Consisting of Translations of the most Valuable and Interesting Works of German, and other 

Continental Divines, in so far as they are connected with Biblical Literature. 

Omtg a wry few Complete Sets now remain and are offered for T£N POUNDS. 

Translations of the following vtork* have already appeared, all neatly bmmd in ehtk ;— 

}«*. WWe' J M ss grtatfons an *m lead's Pray*. 7s. 
— -— -^— -— - - Jl»SrmboIlcalL»mafsef 
__ . waldua. Vitrtnga, 4c. By 
. Author of Biblical Olesnlngs, 7s. «. 
's Biblical Botany and AUncralogr, as. 

__ — moos, and Life and Qmessr orBtFauL 

Hates and Moral Influence of Heathenism, Ac. 9b. 
x>. Uioo'i Exposition of Christ's Paiahles. 7s. 

30. CalTin on Epistles to the Gelations and! «p1 

31. Oesseathe^teTektioiiofaodlnlitaWoid.ita. 
38. Bosenmueller on tho Messianic Psalms, 7s. M. 
33. Coaatd^8ennonsonthoUfeofthoBarrfOluisL__ 
3ft ds 36.— Neanders History of tho Planting and Training 

o^theOhilifisatSlRBefesSielerHer 
38 a: 3&— Tholuck oaths Bpfstls to tho Helirews, ItoIs, Its: 
40.— Calrin and 8torr on the Bpittles of Fan! to the. * 



VVv l ai *— Eme^ on the Interpretation o* the New Tea- 
fu-nent, 2 vols. 12b. 

j. '- \ 37.— Philological Tracts, illustrative of the «M and 
X»-w Testaments, 3 vole. 18s. 

.1 iz 18— TAttmann's Greek 8yuooyms of the New Sav 
t^nent, 9 Tola. 12a. 

• .v 12.— Tholuck'a Exposition of the Bfsstio to the sso- 
•rina, 8 vols. 18a. 

6 A. 20.— Tholuck's Exposition of Christ's 8ermon on the 
Hunt, 1 vols. lgs. 

T-— Planck's Introdnction to Sacred Philology, 6s. 

t A ».— Paxeau en the Interpretation of the Old Testa- 
ment, f Tola. 19a. 

:n. —Stuart's Greek Syntax of Now Testament, 6s. 

:i. 17. 34.— BosenmueUers Biblical Geography, 3 vols; 18s. 

15 * 14.— Striger'a Expoeition of the 1st Epistle of St 
Peter, 9 Tola. 12a. 

l3.-L0ckeYExpositionof the Three Bristles of St. John, 6s. 

16 * 10,— Umbreift Exposition of Book of Job, 9 vols. 19s. 
21 4c 83.— BUbeth'e Exposition of the Bpiatlei of 8i. Peal 

to tho CermthJana, 8 Tola. 19a. 
12. Krtxmmschsr's Life and Character of Corneltas the 
Centurion, and of St. John the Evangelta, 6s. 

Cornelius, Is.; St John, 3s. 



pia&a and Ooloaafauu, 7s. 
41 Jk 48.-Semlach> Life, Tunes, and Wrtttngs of Jnstin 



sfartyr, Svola. laa. 
43.— Bohxs Hbtaricc _. . 

Beaearchee In Palestine 

44 At 46.— Tlttmann on the _ _,„ 

46.— Hengatenben. The Booka of If oees 

Monuments of Egypt 



Account of Mestiae. 
ith and Weleott to 1841, 6s. 
of St John, S vefc 16s. 
nhtstrated by the 



These may be had aaparately : Cornelius, 

Critical Notice from Horns 's Ihtroductioh. 
- The Biblical Cabiw bt, which ia atill in pro g re s s, promises to be of singular utility to BibHoal students.*—?!* 
F.ik «*,/. ii. Ap. p. 15. 

From Davidson's Biblical Criticism. 
• It b now a considerable time dace thiepablication was commenced, with the laudable intention of elucidating the 

---*-" lemselrce oft 



c <~ ^ t m es. The idea of tbia work was good, and ita design excellent To thoee who wish to avail 



Pthe 



. a*s of the men who haTe searched deep into particnlar portions of the S criptur es. —to these whose anxiety to know 
- -~ - * • «-•' - - -«- — "—as la sacred^" -«•-----—•-—•——-* 



will of God coes heron d a mere translation, and who aspire to 

__^ It useful. The greater number of the Tolnxnea conaiat ol ...___ 

uv generally accompanied with notes by the Editors. The whole series is worth; the attention of all Biblical students, 



• be btghlT uaci 



,_ .__ studies, this Series m calculated 

ter number of the Tolnmes consist of Translations from orthodox German dlvtses, which 



~ey mar find in It much Tamable knowledge connected with the sacred Scrtptnr ea,— many topics illustrated with 
Lindas: and abtiity.-snd, ahoTo ail, a habit of analytical mvestigation, ex e mplified in practice, which they weald de 
•eil to imitate." 

From the American Biblical RtrosiTORT. 

tr warm approbation of the Biblical Cabinet, a series of translations from German 
e undertakf**." 
From the Church op England Quartxrlt Rrtiiw. 
•• Ttos series contains the best works of the best dirines sAoitg our Gersaan neighbours." 

From the Cong exo ati oka l Magazine. 

" It may be safely affirmed, that no work which has appeared in this country has glTen a sweater stimulus te the studr 

<-f those accurate and settled principles of Scripture intotpretation, with which ererj minister of the word ought to be 

- 11 acquainted, or afforded greater assistance in the prosecution of such study, as this interesting and useful series— the 

Ii. "lica! Cabinet**— "We cannot refrain any longer from briefly but meet- h— etty seeommendJng the Blbllesl Cabinet 



" We haTe repeatedly expressed o 
works on Biblical topics : tli*a net 



:r renders, more especially to ministers. The execution is as creditable to the parties conducting the work, as the 
inal design was felicitous ; it is got up with uncommon beauty and elegance.** 
From the Eclectic Rxtibw. 
" Thi« isrtesestieg collection will be as Taluable for ita Internal excellence, as it is beautiful in Its external form and its 
jraphy.— Our wkhes are justly called forth, and our recommendation is cordially ghren, that this new contribution 
' ' c science of Biblical Criticism and Interpretation may be receired by the public as it auenmi and that will be 
•i.ji vara approbalion and extensiTe support." 

Front the Christian Obsbrtbr. 

" The Biblical Cabinet wfll assist at once to stimulate and to gratify the taste for this speefes of Biblical literature. 

T-i c aductors hare selected works of excellence : and we feeiconriTiced that they will prore a treasure of great ralue 

' n # Christian student.— It would be a great discrace to our sacred literature, if, while various series of our popular 

' i cical works ere largely patronized, there should not be sufficient encouragement for the maintenance of one such 

, - ^..Aiion as the present' 

From the Christian Instructor. 
•' Of afl the series of publications which hare lately been planned, there is not one which pleases es so well, or te 
* Inch we attach so much importance as this. " 

From :he Church op Scotland Magazine. 

•• We rejoice to see that the critical study of the Sacred Scriptures is attracting more attention, and is more systema- 

if 11 r pursued in tbiu country than formerly. The'foundation of all soond theological knowledge must be laid in a 

r v *-n\ acquaintance with tho' word of God, and for these reasons we hare been delighted with the commencement of 

<p.< h « work as the Biblical Cabinet, the great object of which is to draw the attention of thcolegians, young and 

M, to the state of German Biblical Literature. 

•■ This work, we think, entitled, from its general object, to the cordial support of all who take an interest In the criti- 
cal study of the Scriptures, and desire to see it more extensiTsly diffosed. It is peculiarly incumbent upon all who 
appreciate the importance of the object, tocome forward and support the work, and endearourto extend its circulation.'' 
From thr Prksrytertan Review. 
** We cannot conclude without expressing our earnest hope, that all who hare the interest of Biblical science at heart 
•ill support this publication." 

Ft am the Evangelical M.xcaznf.. 
If weeewid make our voice to be heard anil regarded, we would say to the heads of ercry Christian family In Great 



, ante to saake the slender pecuniary sacrifice, 'do not fail to procure, far the benefit efyout children, tbe.Bibli 
csl Cfehjmet which contains a mass of well-digested matter, on almost all topics connected with the language, literature, 
tad in t er pre ta tion of the living oracles.' In giving this advice, wo do it most »it\ci rclv, and we do ent. that in such a 

iGfest Britain, and in such an ase as Uin, acorn i»e mi i urn of Scripture Philology, like tile Biblical Cabinet, ought 

■"* **"- -- 1 - of many thousands. 
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BACKED HERMENEUT1CS 

In one thick Volume Octavo, handsomely bound in Cloth, 
SACRED HERMENEUTICS DEVELOPED AND APPLIED; 

INCLUDING 

A HISTORY OF BIBLICAL INTERPRETATION, 

- ,u VjJ5fo" u 'BOM THE ♦ 

EARLIEST OF THE FATHERS TO THE REFORMATION. 
By the REV. SAMUEL DAVIDSON, LL.D. 

ProfctlOY Of BibHcal Literature, Ecclesiastical History, and Oriental Languages, in the Lancashire 
Independent Colloge, Manchester. 



Chflp. t HrRMENRUTICAL QUALIFTCATIOKS. 

II. Use or Reason in the Exposition of Scripture. 
Ill* Limitations or the Sew timevt, that the language of the Bible should be interpreted 

lake that of other books.— Some peculiarities in Biblical Interpretation. 
IV. Allegorical Interpretation. 
V. History of Birlical Interpretation. — Patristic Period. — Barnabas. 
Hennas— Clement of Rome — Ignatius — Polycarp — Justin Martyr — Clement of A lex an - 
•-• dria—Irenaaus— The Clementine Recognitions — Tertullian — Origen — Cyprian — The 

Tradition of the Alexandrian Church — The Tradition of the Latin Church— 'Gregory 
Thaumaturgus — Hippolytus — Eusebius — Athanasius — Ephraem the Syrian — Basil the 
Great— Gregory of NaElanzum — Gregory of Nyssa— Diodorus — Chrysostom — Hilary 
»^Amb*ose--Jerome — Augustine — Trchonius — Theodoret — Cyril of Alexandria — Isi- 
dore of Pelusium— Pelagtus— Julian — Vincentius Lirinensis — Andreas — Cassiodorus — 
Gregory the Great — General Estimate of the Fathers. 
VL History or Biblical Interpretation in the Hierabcbical Period, or from 
the beginning of the Seventh Century to the Reformation— Bede— A Icuin— Runbanus 
Maurus— Walafrid Strabe—Druthraar— Claudius — CEcusnenius — A ret has — Notker — 
TbeOph^lact— Lanfranc — Nicetas — Peter Lombard — Knthymius Zigabenus — Kuper- 
tus— Thomas Aquinas— Hugo de St. Care — Albert — Bcaaventura — Nicolaus de Lyra — 
Gerson— John Wessel— John Hum — Pauhis Burgensis — Laurentius Valla — James Fa- 
her Stapulensis— Erasmus — Review of the Second Period. 

VII. Ststemsoe Interpretation. — The Moral or Kantian — The Psychologico-Historical 

—The Accommodation System— The Mythic- The Rationalistic— The Pietist. 

VIII. The PmiNcrpi.ts op Interpretation stat.ed and exemplified. 

XX. — applied to Figurative Language. 

X. Use or Historical Circumstances in Interpretation. 

XI. Quotations from the Old Testament in the New— Introductory Formulas 

Conformity with the Originals— The purposes /or which citations were made— Impor- 
tant Formulas — Supposed Instances of accommodation — Quotations classified Their 

connexion with Verbal Inspiration. 

XII. Aileoed Contradictions or Scripture— Discrepancies between the Old 
Testameny Writers— Discrepancies between the New Testament Writers 
— Discrepancies between the Old and New Testament Writers. 

XITI. Ancient Versions, Commentaries, and Lexicons, as Sources of Interpre- 
tation.— Comprehending, 1. r l he Septuagint. 2. Vulgate. 3. Aquila, Sytumachua, and 
Tbeodotion. *• Saadlas. 5. The Arabic immediate Versions of the New Testament 
in the London Pbfyglott. 6. The Targnms. 7- Peahito. 8. The Commentaries of 
Jaichl, Ahenesra, Kimchi, and Tanchum of Jerusalem ; with the Lexicons of Amtl <va) j d, 
Judah ben Karish, David Kimchi, and Pagninus on the Old Testament. 0. The 
Works of Scholiasts and early Glossographers, with the Commentaries and Catenae of 
the Fathers on the New Testament. 

XIV. Cognate Lawgvagw as 8ource* or Interpretation 1. The Arabic i\ 

TheSyriac 3. The Chaldee. 

XV. Use or General Information in the Interpretation of Scripture 

Comprehending, 1. General History. 2. Chronology. 3. Archaeology. 4. Geogra- 
phy. 5. Natural History, ft Geology. 7. Medicine, &c 
XVI. BiNioyraphieal Account of Hormeneuhcal Writer* from the Reformation to the Prevent 
Time, containing an analysis of their Works, with a critical estimate of their value. 
Three Indices. 



Edinburgh i Thomas Cl a re — London: Hamilton & Adams.— Dublin i Cubrt&Co. 
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VOLUME THIRD. 

SECOND PERIOD OF THE HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 

FROM THE END OF THE DIOCLESIAN PERSECUTION TO THE TIME 
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THE TEAR 312 TO THE TEAR 690. 
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Result.) 7—16 
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Constantino victorious, and sole ruler, *„„. ~~~~ ~~~~~ 21— 23 
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raged, 88—8© 
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'nit, , 86—41 
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Gaul: Oribasius— Ssllust, 47—65 

Julian emperor. Assumes the office of Pontifex Maximus. Attempts to re- 
store the worship of images. Julian's defence of images. His ideas of the 
priesthood, and of the business and occupation of priests. Borrows many 
things from Christianity. His laws for the priests. Restoration of the Pa- 
gan sanctuaries. Injustice in this transaction. Intercession of Libaniua 
in behslf of Christians. Attempts to gain proselytes to Paganism by means 
of money and posts of honour. Julian's views concerning Judaism. His 

attempt to rebuild the temple of Jerusalem, . ,., , ~~—~~—~ 65 — 67 

Julian's behaviour towards the Christians. His tolerance. Reasons of it 
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the insurgents. Persecutions of Mark of Arethusa, -, „.. ~„. — ~~~ 67—81 
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Jmliatt in AttHoch* His seal in the Pagan worship. Julian hated among 
the Antiochians,— espeoieUy on account of his restoration of the temple of 
Apollo. The bones of Babylas, the martyr, exhumed. Julian celebrates the 
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sians. His death, a.d. 868, ... 81—90 

Advice of Gregory Nazianzen to the Christian*, Jovian grants universal 

religious liberty. Speech of Themietius to the emperor, 90—92 
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sion of the Pagan wowhip by the prefect Cynegius. Contest betwixt the 
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struction of the temple of Serapis. Destructive fury manifested by Mar- 
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year, ^ 97—105 
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Against these, Augustin and Tbeodoret Pagan views concerning the ue- 
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oessity of different religions. (Simpfoios— Produs— Tbentfstius— Sym- 

machos.) Belation of Christianity to this way of thinking, 124—129 

D ifferent ways in which Pagans wen converted : Numbers of formal and no- 
minal Christians. Gross worldly motives, the source of hypocritical con- 
versions. More or less of intentional deception. An nneasy state of eon- 
science conducting to Christianity. Insincerity of Christian ecclesiastics. 
Sophistical defence of superficial conversions. Combatted by Angnstin. 
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Christians by the Persians, 151—152 
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the latter, 152—154 

Indians. Theophilus, the Indian. Accounts preserved in the writings of 
Cosmas Jndicopleustes. Christians in Taprobane, Male, Kalliana, 154—156 
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Simeon, the Stylite. The Saracenian Scheikh, Aspebethos (by baptism, 
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Spread of Christianity in Africa. 
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Frumentius ordained bishop of Auzuma by Athanaslus. Theophilus visits 
that city. Constantius persecutes Frumentius, as being a disciple of Atha- 
nasius. The Abyssinian king, Elesbaan, takes part with the Christians in 
Arabia. Christianity on the island of Socotora,. 159- 182 

Spread of Christianity in Europe. 

Ireland. Founding of the Christian Church in that island by Patrioiue. Ac- 
count of his life. Residence in Ireland, in Gaul. Return to his country. 
Whether Patrick was commissioned from Rome. Labours of Patrick among 
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the counted people and the chiefe. (Benignus.) He founds Irish monas- 
teries. Provides for the education of the people, , - . .- 162 — 167 

Goths, Baeeive Christianity by occasion of their wan with the Soman empire. 
Theophilus, a Gothic bishop. UlphUas. His efforts in behalf of the Goths. 
Time of his appearance in the reign of Constantine. Reports concerning 
Arianism among the Goths. Athanasios on their conversion* Martyrs 
among the Goths. Missionary institutions established by Chrysostom. In- 
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SCHISMS OF THE CHURCH, 174—208. 

I. HISTORY OF *HE CHURCH CONSTITUTION, 174—230 
I. BBLATIOH OF THB CHUBOH TO THB STATB, 174 — 105. 

General Remarks. 

New relation of the church to the state. Advantages and dangers accruing 
from it to the church. The church calls upon the state for assistance in 
the promotion of its objects. Causes of this great change : the conversion 
of the Roman emperor to Christianity. Emperor's views of the church con- 
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rS>v Irrd* ttjv UkXijo-'hz*. Calling of general councils by the Emperors. 
Publication of their decrees by imperial authority. Influence of the empe- 
rors on the councils (Constantino at Nice. Theodosius II.) Isidore of 
Pelusium. Individuals opposed to the confounding together of things spi- 
ritual and things secular. (Hilary of Poictiers.) Of no avail against the 
spirit of the times. The emperors decide doctrinal disputes by command. 
Bas3i8cus, Zeno, Justinian. Independent development of the Western 

Relation of the church to the state in particular things. The state takes some 
pari iu providing for the support of the churches. Churches authorized to 
receive bequests. Numerous presents to the churches. Abuse of this per- 
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gustin, 181—188 
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Care of Theodoret for his flock, 183— 18a 
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burdens (muneribua publicis.) Law of Constantine, a.d. 810. Evils re- 
sulting from it Great flocking to the spiritual office. Limitations of the 
law, AJ>. 820. Thin restriction evaded, _ 184- 186 

Judicial authority conferred on the bishops. Advantages of this arrangement. 

Complaints of the bishops. Self-denial of Augustin 186—188 

Intercessions of the bishops. Decrees of the Council of Elvira, (80*,) of 
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Aries, (814,) respecting the administration of civil offices. Ambrose sod 
Studius. Intercessions of Bssil of Csmarea, of Flavian of Antioeh, of 
Theodoret. Advantages of these intercessions in times of despotism. Evils 

and senses, __ - MB— 192 

Churches used as asylums. The ecclesiastical usage limited by Entropion, 
a.d. 898. Cbrysostom. Behaviour of certain slaves who fled to a church 
under the reign of Theodosius II. Law in favour of asylums, a.d. 
481,... ■. N*" 1 " 



INTBRKAL OEQAWIZATIOH OF THX CHURCH, 186—238. 

Central point of the theocratic system of the church. The idea of a priestly 
caste. False view of opposition between things secular and spiritual. Ce- 
libacy. Laws of the council of Elvira, in 305; of^Neo-Cassarea, in 814, 
and of Aneyra, in 314, relating to this subject. Proceedings st Nice. 
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marriage relation. Exceptions, like that of Synesius, still to be met with 
in the fifth century. Ecclesiastical law by Siricius, bishop of Rome, a.d. 
385. Jovinian and Vigilantius 185—188 
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Intrusion of the unworthy into spiritual offices — against which decrees of 
councils avail nothing. (In the West, the case better.) Participation of 
the laity in elections. Form of election. Strife slier bishoprics in the ca- 
pital cities. Decrees of councils againat the transfer of ecclesiastics of 
little avail ; but are strictly carried out by Damasus of Rome. Orders far- 
bidding the bishops to be absent from their communities, or to reside st 
court, ~-~ — * 202—207 

Progress of the episcopal power towards the monarchical form. Prerogatives 
of bishops ; ordination, confirmation, etc. (Chrysostom and Jerome in 
favour of the originally equal dignity of bishops and presbyters. > Presby- 
ters distinguished above the deacons. Office and number of the deacons. 
Influence of arch-deacons. Deaconesses* Their ordination— at a later 
period, considered offensive. Laws of the Western church against their 
appointment. In the East, they continued to exist for s longer tinuv~«_~ 207—211 

New church offices : ObcbVo/iot, fjcfoxoi, notarii, parobolanii, (numerous in 
Alexandria,) Kph-mEtc*,..-... „ 211—218 

Chor bishop*. Restriction of their power. Councils of Ssrdica and Lao* 
dices abolish the office; the latter substitutes in their place the trtpto- 
dsvral. Traces of country bishops in later times, Vl ir-1 . r 213 — 215 

City churches. Hesd churches and filial churches. Their relation to each 
other at Constantinople and at ttnnmy. u . , r _._. -,_ _ .. rrr - rr - r . rr . ... , .. r 215 — 216 

Metropolitan constitution. Further development of it Provincial synods co- 
ordinate to the Metropolitan, - -.. , „— » 216—217 

Patriarchal constitution. Sixth canon of the council of Nice. Exarchs, 
next Patriarchs. In the beginning, at Rome, Alexandria, Antioeh— next 
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at Constantinople (on account of its political importance,) and Jerusalem. 
Spirit of freedom in the North-African churoh,— their deeiaration at Hip- 
poregius, aj>. 898. Patriarchal constitution prepares the way for the pa- 
pacy, — _ , _ , 217—221 

Seme. Rullnus's explanation of the sixth canon of the Nioene council. 
Wealth and political importance of Rome. (Theodoretfs letter to Leo the 
Great) In addition to this, came the idea, assumed as a fundamental prin- 
ciple by the people of the West, that the unity of the church must neces- 
sarily have an outward representation, which was supposed to be realized 
in the cathedra Petri, at Rome, Progress of this idea, especially in the 
church of North Africa. Optatus of Mil eve. Angostin. (His exposition 
of Matth. xvi 18. Two different points of view confounded together by 
him in considering this subject as well as others.) Yet the Africans are un- 
willing to concede all the consequences following from this position. The 
Roman bishops consider themselves the successors and representatives of 
Peter. Leo's letter to Anatblias. Innocent to the North- Africans, a.d. 
417. Leo to the IUyrian bishops. More favourable situation of the Ro- 
man church compared with the church of the East. More independent of 
political influences. Rome, the sole Patriarchate of the West. Greater 
tranquillity of doctrinal development in the West. The Eastern parties ap- 
peal to Rome — this advantage improved by the Roman bishops. The three 
decrees of the council of Sardioa. Confounding of these with the decrees 
of the Nicene council. Gratian's declaration in favour of Damasns. Hi- 
lary of Aries and Cetidonius. Leo's arrogant claims. Recognition of them 
by Valentlnian III., a.d. 445. Spirit of freedom continues to be main- 
tained in the North-African churoh. Councils of Carthage in 407 and418, 
against appealing to any jurisdiction beyond the sea, ,.„..«„,,«, , .- 221—283 

General councils. Their object. Description of them by Gregory of Nazianz. 
Augustin's Theory of councils. Christianity opposed to the requisition of 
a blind obedience to human authority. Facundus of Hermiane. Other ob- 
jects of the councils. Decretals and canons of the councils collected by 
Dionysius Exiguus, (after the year 500,) 288—289 



II. HISTORY OF CHURCH DISCIPLINE, 239—248. 

Persons convicted of gross offences, excluded from the fellowship of the 
charcb. (In case of sincere repentanoe, none refused the communion in 
the hour of death.) Different classes of penitents. Conditions of re-ad- 
mission. Difficulties attending the application of the principles of churoh 
penance — partly in the case of schisms, partly in the case of persons of 
rank. (Chrysostom. Ambrose. The case of Theodosius.) Anathema of 
the church. (Synesius against Andronicus.) Nectarius rescinds the office 
of a presbyter to administer penance,.* -..- ~~ 289—248 



III. HISTORY OF CHURCH SCHISMS, 248. 

Donatist Schism, 244. 

Important as representing the contest betwixt Catholicism and Separatism, 
and the reaction against the confusion of ecclesiastical matters with po- 
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litk$. Immediate, local occasion ; a certain enthusiastic spirit in North 

Africa, 214 

Tbe prudent bishop Mensurius of Carthage, and bis arch deacon Casoilian. 
Charges laid against Mensurius by the fanatical party, favoured by Secun- 
dos of Tigisis. Assembly of Numidian provincial bishops at Cirta, under 
the presidency of Secnndns, a j>. 300. Mensurius dies. The superstitious 
widow, Lucilla, an enemy to CsBcilian. Donatus of Cassa Nigra?. Meetings 
in the house of Lucilla. Csacilian ordained by Felix of Aptungis before the ar- 
rival of the Numidian bishops. Csacilian accused. The reader Majorinus set 
up as anti-bishop. Cons tan tine opposed to the party of Majorinus. Trial be- 
fore Melcbiades, bishop of Borne, and five bishops of Gaul, a.d. 318. (Dona- 
tus complainant against Caecilian.) Council of Aries, A.D. 314, (against frivo- 
lous charges of denying the faith, and on the objective validity of sacramental 
acts.) Appeal to the emperor, who also decides in favour of Cecilian. Do- 
natus of CassB Nigra, and next Donatus Magnus, successors of Msjorio, 
take the lead of the party. Pars Donati. Harsh proceedings of the Count 
Ursacius against the Donatists. Circumcilliones. Forbearance of Con- 
stantino towards the Donatists, 243— 259 

Constans seeks to gain the Donatists by pecuniary presents. Severe mea- 

k sores against them. Vehement discourses preached against the confound- 
ing together of church and state. Desperate bands of Circumcillions, 
under the command of Faair and Axid. Reaction in the reign of Julian. 
Party of Msximinian,~_, 259—264 

Distracted state of the North-African church, occasioned by this schism. Au- 
gustin as an opponent of the Donatists, His confidence in the force of his 
arguments. Plan of Augustin and Fortunius. The Donatists fear the 
logical talents of Augustin. C ouncil of Carthage, a. d. 403. Augustin's let- 
ter to the Donstist churches. Penal laws demanded against the Donatists 
(Augustin, at this time, still opposed to forcible measures) — enacted in part, 
a d. 405. Beligious conference held at Carthage, a.d. 411, under the pre- 
sidency of Marcellin. (Proposals of the Catholic party. Augustin's ser- 
mons. Distrust on the part of the Donatists. Augustin andPetUian. ) Severer 
laws against the Donatists. Gaudentius of Thamugade. Donatists con- 
tinue to exist until the middle of the sixth century____^_ „~~_~™ 264—271 

Theological controversy betwixt the Donatists and the Catholic party. 

Fundamental error common to both parties,— the failure to distinguish between 
the visible and the invisble church. Augustin's course of religious develop- 
ment hsd led him to his outward conception of the church — hence the great 
importance of this conception in his own view. He admits (tbe Donatists 
appealed to miracles, etc.) of the external and objective evidence only of the 
divine word, (not so in his contest with the Manicbaeans.) The Donatists 
require severity of church discipline. Controversy respecting tbe biblical 
term, " World." The Donatists appeal (in this case inconsistently) to Old 
Testament examples. 27** Catholics subordinate the predicates of purity 
and holiness to the notion of Catholicity ; the Donatists do the reverse. 
They protest against the arrogant claims of the Apostolical See. Midway 
between both parties, Tichonius, the grammarian: corpus Domini biparti- 
tum. Petition against the Catholic church. Augustin in defence of it. 
Controversy on the employment of force in religious matters. Augustin 
defends the right of resorting to such measures. False comparison of the 
divine method of educating mankind with the laws of the state. Deduc- 
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tions of Augustin from these erroneous principles. Foundation of the 

theory expressed in the phrase: CompeUe intrare in ecclesiam, 271—201 

THE MELETIAN SCHISM IN EGYPT, 217—221. 

More rigid party (in respect to the lapsed) under Meletius *f Lycopolis. 
The more mild and discreet pastoral letter of Peter of Alexandria. Mele- 
tius arbitrarily ordains and excommunicates persons within the diocese of 
Peter. Melitius excommunicated. [Critical examination of the sources of 
information respecting this schism.] Meletians. Orders of the Nicene 
council. Yet the schism continues down to the fifth century ,.„, 291—290 

SCHISM BETWEEN DAMASU8 AND UK 81 N US AT HOME, 221—222. 

Liberius of Borne deposed and banished by Constantino in 356. Felix made 
bishop. Liberius afterwards recalled. Separate party, under the Presbyter 
Eusebius, in opposition to the court party. Contest between Ursinus (be- 
longing to the party of Liberius J and Damasus, (belonging to the party of 
Felix,) after the death of Liberius, a.d. 366. Damasus prevails. Gratian's 
law, in order to the suppression of this schism, ^ «. 296—298 



SECTION THIRD. 

CHRISTIAN LIFE AND WORSHIP. 
I. CHRISTIAN LIFE. 

Outward Christianity. False confidence in externals. Tendency to partial 
views of doctrine. The idea of the universal spiritual priesthood obscured. 
Amurcaper publicum currit. Sincerity in religion exposed to obloquy. 
Pious wives and mothers, (Nonna, An thus a, Monica, and others), *__ 299 — 305 

PECULIAR TENDENCIES OF CHRISTIAN LIFE. THE ASCETIC TENDENCY 
AND MONASTICISM, 305—306. 

Its earlier opposition to Paganism — now to a mere outward Christianity. 
Transition from the earlier and freer form of the ascetic life to the more sta- 
ble organization of Monasticism. Belation of Christianity to Monasticism, 800 — 307 

Anthony (born a D., 251, of a Coptic family), and not Paul of Thebes, the 
lather of monastic orders. How he was led to adopt the monastic life. His 
wrong conception of self-denial, which he afterwards corrected. His strict- 
ly abstemious life. His influence. Did not wish to be regarded as a worker 
of miracles. Visit to Alexandria in 311 and 341. Apothegms of Anthony. 
(Letter to him from Constantino.) His gentleness to others. Opposed to 
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CHURCH HISTORY. 



SECOND PERIOD OF THE HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
FROM THE END OF THE DIOCLESIAN PERSECUTION TO THE TIME 
OF GREGORY THE GREAT, BISHOP OF ROME, OR FROM THE YEAR 
Sid TO THE YEAR 590. 



SECTION FIRST. 



RELATION OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH TO THE WORLD. ITS 
EXTENSION AND LIMITATION. 

I. Within the Bom an Empire. 

A. RELATION OF THE ROMAN EMPERORS TO THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 

The Christian Church had come forth victorious out of its last 
bloody conflict in the Dioclesian persecution. The very author 
of the persecution, the Emperor Galerius himself, had been forced 
to acknowledge, that the power of conviction was not to he over- 
come by fire and sword. But in truth no experience can subdue 
the obstinacy of fanaticism and of despotism ; and had not every- 
thing assumed another shape, under the influence of a great politi- 
cal change in the Roman empire, deeply affecting the history of the 
world, the attempt would, perhaps, even after that last edict of tole- 
ration, have been renewed in many districts, to suppress Christianity 
by force ; as indeed it had often been the case before, that the per- 
secution, after a momentary pause, broke forth again with increased 
violence. 

VOL. III. a 
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One of the regents of that period was Caius Galerius Valerius 
Maximinus, who ruled at first over Egypt and Syria ; then, after 
the death of his uncle Galerius in the year 31 1, made himself mas- 
ter of all the Asiatic provinces ; — the bitterest enemy of Christianity 
and of the Christians. Sprung from the lowest condition, — having 
been originally a shepherd, — he was blindly devoted to all the po- 
pular superstitions of Paganism, inclined by his own disposition to 
serve as a tool to the priests, and possessed withal of a rough, vio- 
lent, despotic temper. He had no wish now, it is true, to be the 
only one among the regents of the Roman empire to oppose the 
edict which had been issued by the oldest Augustus ; but still he 
could not be satisfied to publish it in the same open manner in 
which it had been published in the other parts of the empire. He 
had only directed, under the hand of his first officer of state, Sabi- 
nus, the praetorian prefect, that it should be announced to all the pro- 
vincial magistrates, as the emperor s will, that the Christians should 
no longer be molested. The prefect issued a mandate, which agreed 
in substance with the edict of Valerius : " That it had long been 
with the emperors an object of their most anxious desire, to bring 
back the souls of all men to the right ways of a pious life ; so that 
those who followed any usage foreign from that of the Romans, 
might be induced to pay to the immortal gods the homage which is 
due to them ; but such had been the obstinacy of many people, that 
they would neither be drawn away from their purpose by a reason- 
able obedience to the imperial command, nor awed by the punish- 
ments with which they were threatened. Inasmuch, then, as their 
imperial majesties 1 had graciously considered, that it would be con- 
trary to their mild intentions to involve so many in danger, they 
had resolved that, for the future, no Christian should be punished 
or disturbed on account of his religion ; since it had been made 
evident by the experience of so long a period, that they could in 
no way be persuaded to desist from their own wilful determina- 
tion." 3 

The more violent the persecution had been, especially in the 
countries subject to the government of Maximinus, the greater was 

i The Nnmen dominorum nostrorum, i} ^tirfnjt tS»v &t<nr<rrSn> fifiw, — as the debas- 
ing, idolatrous flattery which had become already the diplomatic language, then expressed 
itst-lf. 

1 Euseb. hist, eccles. 1. ix. c. 1. De roort. persecutor, e. 86. 
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the joy of the Christians in those countries, when this command of 
the emperor was everywhere put in execution. From their different 
places of exile, from the prisons, from the mines, in which they had 
been condemned to labour, crowds of thankful Christians returned 
to their homes ; and the public wayfaree resounded with their songs 
of praise. The churches began to be rebuilt, and to be filled once 
more with worshipping assemblies. Scarcely for half a year did 
their joy and tranquillity remain undisturbed. As was to be ex- 
pected, the restoration of the Christian churches, and the great 
number of those who now freely and publicly joined in the religious 
services, excited afresh the fanatic rage of the heathens, which could 
once more readily find an organ for its expression in that Maximi- 
nus, who, at heart, had never ceased to cherish his blind zeal for 
tho old idolatry, and his hatred of Christianity. 

At first, they could not bear to see the enthusiasm which the me- 
mory of the martyrs enkindled in the Christians who assembled at 
their graves. It was very easy, too, in pretending fear lest some 
disturbance might happen to the public peace, to find a reason for 
prohibiting the Christians from assembling at their places of burial 
— the cemeteries. The religious views of the emperor being well 
known, the heathen priests, conjurors, and magistrates, in various 
cities both of his old and of his new province, where from the ear- 
liest times the pagan worship stood in high repute, and certain forms 
of it in particular were exhibited with much antique display (as 
at Antioch, Tyre, and Nicomedia in Bithynia), instigated their fel- 
low-citizens to beg it as a favour of the emperor, that no enemy to 
the gods of their fathers might be permitted to dwell or practise 
his own rites of worship within their walls. In part it was fanati- 
cal intolerance, and in part a spirit of servile flattery, more anxious 
to obtain the favour of the prince than to promote the honour of 
the gods, which dictated these petitions. Christian authors, it is 
true, affirm that the emperor himself secretly encouraged these per- 
sons to present such petitions, that he might have a fair pretext for 
persecuting the Christians. 1 But it is plain that they do not here 
report a fact which was known to themselves ; but only represent 

1 Thua De mortib. persecut c. 36 : Subornatia legationibua civitatum, quae peterent 
ne intra cWUates suae Christianis conventicula extruere liceret, ut quasi ooactna et im- 
pabua facere rideratur, quod erat sponte facturus ; and Euseb. ix. 2: Airrdt favrtp icafl* 

a2 
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as a fact, the inference which they thought themselves warranted to 
draw, from the manner in which Maximinus received such peti- 
tions, and from his known disposition. The reception which these 
petitions met with from the emperor was, at all events, without 
any farther action on his part, a sufficient encouragement to re- 
peat them. True, when he first took possession of the Asiatic pro- 
vinces, which had belonged to the empire of Galerius ; and when, 
on his arrival at Nicomedia, many of the citizens appeared before 
him with the images of their gods, and presented him, in the name 
of the city, a petition of this sort, he was still just enough — un- 
less we may suppose he was restrained for the present by reasons 
of policy — to refuse granting their petition immediately. He caused 
himself, in the first place, to be informed of the true state of tilings 
and on finding that there were many Christians in the city, he told 
the deputies, that he would have been pleased to grant their re- 
quest ; but he understood that it was not the wish of all the citi- 
zens, and he desired to leave every man at liberty to follow his 
own conviotions. 1 When, however, similar petitions came to him 
from other cities, testifying great zeal for the worship of the gods ; 
when, moreover, pious frauds, so called, were employed to ope- 
rate on the mind of the superstitious and credulous prince — as at 
Antioch, where it was said a voice had issued from a wonder-work- 
ing statue of Jupiter-Philios, lately set up, and the god required 
that bis enemies should be driven from the city and its territory, 3 
— Maximin could no longer maintain that tone of impartiality 
which was so foreign from his nature. He thought it due to the 
honour of the gods, as he* expressed it in the later edict, those 
gods to whom the state owed its preservation, that he should 
not reject a request which aimed at nothing but the promotion of 
that honour. He not only granted such petitions, but expressed 
to those who presented them his particular approbation of their pious 
disposition. At Tyre, he caused to be publicly fixed up, in an- 
swer to a proposal of this sort, and as an encouraging token of his 
satisfaction with its pious spirit, a laudatory writing, composed in 
the pompous, declamatory style of the rhetorical schools of that 

X This is stated by Maximin himself, in the edict which he subsequently published in 
favour of the Christians, and which Eusebius, after his usual manner, has translated in 
very obscure language from the Latin original; or else it was composed in a very bar- 
barous diplomatic style. 

a Euseb. ix. 8. 
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•period, by some master or pupil of the same. Among other tilings 
it was here said : " That highest and greatest Jupiter who presides 
over your famous city, who saved the gods of your fathers, your 
wives, children, hearths, and homes, from every pestilent infection, 
he it was who inspired your souls with this wholesome purpose, 
revealing to you how noble and salutary it is to approach the wor- 
ship of the immortal gods with becoming reverence." Next is set 
forth, in swollen expressions, how, by the renewed worship of the 
gods, men had been delivered from the distresses of famine and of 
war, from contagious pestilence, and other public calamities, which 
formerly had been brought on by the guilt of the Christians : — 
" For these things happened in consequence of the pernicious error 
of those reckless men, when it had taken possession of their souls, 
and covered almost the whole world with disgrace." It is then 
said of the Christians : " If they persist in their accursed folly, let 
th&n be banished, as you demand, far from your city and its ter- 
ritory." And that they themselves' might know with what good- 
will the emperor received their proposition, they were invited to ask 
for some special favour, which should be granted them at once, as a 
memorial to their children and children's children of their piety to- 
wards the immortal gods. 1 

In every way, Maximin sought to restore the splendour of Pa- 
ganism, and, by giving new power and new consequence to its zeal- 
ous votaries, to supplant the Christians, without publishing any 
new edict against them. The appointment to sacerdotal offices in 
the provinces had hitherto been lodged with the senatorial colleges 
(the oollegio decurionnm, curialium), who chose to such posts 
those of their own number who had been already tried in various 
municipal employments. But Maximin now reserved the appoint- 
ment to such places in his own bands, that he might be sure to 
have promoted to them the most distinguished men of the senate, 
and those from whom he could expect the most zealous and influ- 
ential exertions to reanimate Paganism. To the highest posts of 
the sacerdotal colleges he chose, in fact, men who bad already filled 
the higher civil offices; and, to procure for them greater respect, 
he gave them the mantle of glistening white, inwrought with gold, 
which before was the distinguishing badge of the court offices. 3 

1 The edict, in a Greek translation, is in Eusebiua, ix. 7. 

2 Eoscb. ix. 4. De mortib, p. c. 3fl. 
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Trials before Pilate (acta Pilati) were now forged, full of blas- 
phemies against Christ. 1 These fabricated documents were distri- 
buted through the city and country schools, in order that hatred to 
Christianity might be seasonably instilled into the minds of the 
children, — a well chosen means, no doubt, for giving currency to 
convictions such as men wished to have them. 

The declamatory notice above cited, that public calamities were 
warded off by the worship of the gods, was soon refuted by expe- 
rience. There was a failure of harvest, and a famine ; pestilential 
disorders raged. Meanwhile the Christians chose the best way tp 
manifest the spirit of their faith, and to show the heathens the 
groundlessness of their accusations.' They collected the whole 
multitude of the starving population in the city (probably Nioo- 
media) into one place, and distributed bread to them. Thus it 
might be that more was accomplished by this work of faith, than 
could have been effected by any demonstration of words ; that, as 
Eusebius says, 8 the heathens praised the Christians' God, and pro- 
nounced the Christians themselves to be the only truly pious and 
God-fearing men. But there is always a fanaticism which the 
strongest facts can neither conflite nor embarrass. 

Although no new edicts of a sanguinary character were issued, 
yet it could not fail to be the case, under the impulse of freshly 
excited passions, the outbreaks of which were rather favoured than 
checked by the supreme power of the state, that in various scattered 
spots the blood of the martyrs would flow copiously. Individuals 
who, by their zeal for the spread of the faith, and by the authority 
in which they stood among their fellow-believers, had drawn par- 
ticularly upon themselves the hatred of the governors or of the 

1 Euseb. ix. 5. Still earlier than this, there may have been various recensions of 
the acta Pilati by Christians and Pagans; and so this new device of malice may have 
sprung out of some older root. Perhaps, also, it is inexact, when it is said, that those 
acta were then forged for the first time ; perhaps the fanatical bate of the Pagans had 
already devised some contrivance of this sort in the earlier times of the Diodes ian per- 
seontion ; and special pains were now taken to put it in circulation. This we are obliged 
to suppose, if these acta are altogether the same with those to which a Pagan priest, in 
some earlier year of the Dioolesian persecution, appealed before a tribunal as testimony 
against the divinity of Christ. Acta Tarachi, Probi, et Andronici, c. 9. His words 
to the Christians are : M «pi, tovto ofa oldav, ori, op iimraXff, HvSptoicov rum ya- 
ytvtlfilvov icaKovpyov, iitrd i£oviria M TliXdrov tivok fiyifiovo* awiprrivSai irravpw, 
'6v Kal inrofivti fiaTa tear a* t~ivr a i. 

* Compare the similar example in the first volume. 

3 L. 0. c. 8. 
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emperor, suffered martyrdom. InstaDces of this kind occurred at 
Emesa in Phoenicia, at Alexandria, and at Antioch. 1 This was the 
last martyr's blood which flowed in consequence of the Dioclesian 
persecution. From the West began a train of events, which placed 
the whole Christian Church in a different relation to the civil 
power in the Roman state ; and the influence of these events soon 
extended, at least indirectly, to the Eastern portion of the empire. 

Constantine, the son of Constantius Chlorus, was the individual 
by whom this change was brought about. The manner in which 
it took place had an important influence on the entire shaping of 
the Church within the bounds of the Roman empire, during the 
period commencing with this epoch. In order to 9. correct under- 
standing of the whole matter, it is certainly much to be desired, 
that we possessed better means of information respecting the early 
religious education of the person from whom all this proceeded. 
But, as often happens, the facts which have reached us concerning 
the mental development of the author of a great outward change in 
the history of the world, are scanty and meagre ; and it only re- 
mains for us to gather our conclusions from a few scattered hints. 

His father, Constantius Chlorus, was, as we have already re- 
marked in another place, friendly to the Christians, and probably a 
follower of that species of religious eclecticism which united Christ 
along with the gods of Borne. His mother, Helena, the first wife 
of Constantius, becomes known, at a somewhat later period, as a 
zealous Christian according to the measure of her religious know- 
ledge — devoted and punctilious in the performance of all the exter- 
nal duties of religion. There are no existing grounds for supposing 
that she came to this conviction suddenly, or that she was led to 
embrace it, in her later years, by the example of her son. Nothing 
forbids us to suppose that she was, in the earlier period of her life, 
if not a Christian, at least inclined to Christianity. 9 Possibly it was 
through her influence that this direction had been given to the 

1 Euseb. 9. c. 6. 

3 Nothing certain is known with regard to the relations between Helena iftid her 6on 
as to this matter. Theodoret, it is true, says expressly (H. E. 1. 1, c. 18), that Constan- 
tine received his first impressions of Christianity from her ; but we cannot be sure that 
his authority for this statement is deserving of confidence. Eusebius might have been 
more correctly informed ; and he says (de vita Constant 1. iii. c. 47), it was by means 
of Constantine that his mother first became a Christian,— d'too-c/Kjj KaraarnvArra , o\jk 
ovtrav Tpfrrtpov. Bnt we should remark, that Eusebius was strongly inclined to turn 
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mind of her husband ; since it not unfrequently happened, that the _ 
husband came to the knowledge of Christianity through means 
of the wife. Slight as must have been the immediate influence of 
his parents on the education of Constantino, who was so early 
removed from their side ; yet it may well be supposed that the 
religious principles of the parents would not fail to make some im- 
pression on the mind of their son. The Christians being at that 
time so numerous and so widely dispersed, Constantino would, 
without doubt, frequently come in contact with them ; and, as we 
may readily suppose, they would neglect no opportunity which 
offered of making the prince favourably disposed towards their 
religion and their party. While a youth, he resided at the court of 
Dioolesian ; and afterwards at that of Galerius. He witnessed at 
Nioomedia the outburst of the persecution against the Christians. 1 
This example of blood-thirsty fanaticism could have no other effect 
than to revolt his youthful, and, in respect to such proceedings, 
unprejudiced mind. When he compared the religious tolerance of 
his father with the spirit which he here saw displayed, it was no 
difficult task for him to decide which way of thinking would best 
contribute to promote the tranquillity and well-being of the state. 
He witnessed here, too, such proofs of the power of Christian faith 
aa might well make an impression on him. He saw there was 
something in Christianity which was not to be subdued by fire and 
sword. 

In the next following years, after Constantino, as his father's 
successor, had been proclaimed Augustus, in 806, by the legions 
in Britain, he appears to have been still attached to the Pagan 
forms of worship. When, in the year 808, after the successful ter- 
mination of the war with that Maximianus Herculius who had a 

every thing to the advantage of his hero ; and that it is in nowise inconsistent with this 
statement, to suppose that Helena, while professing to be on the side of Heathenism, 
still cherished a certain veneration for Christ, as a divine being, and was disposed to 
favour Christianity. 

1 See the religious discourse which the Christian emperor is said to have pronounced 
before a Christian assembly— Oratio ad sanctorum cortum, appended to the life of this 
emperor by Eusebius, c. 25. Though it assuredly cannot be supposed that the discourse 
was delivered by the emperor precisely as it stands here, yet the substance of it is never- 
theless not wholly unlike what we might naturally expect from him. Compare also 
what Constantine says concerning the persecution of Dioclesian, in his proclamation 
issued in the East, after the victory over Licinius. Euseb. de vita Constantin. 1. u. 
c. 40. 
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second time set himself up as emperor, he received the unexpected 
intelligence, that the Franks, against whom he was just commenc- 
ing a campaign, had ceased from their hostile demonstrations, he 
gave public thanks in a celebrated temple of Apollo, probably at 
Autun (Augustodunum), and presented a magnificent offering to 
the god. 1 From this circumstance we may gather, not only that 
Constantine still professed an attachment to the old heathen cere- 
monies, but also that he did not belong to the class of warriors 
and princes who make no account of the religious interest, and who, 
strangers to all emotions and impulses of that nature, have an eye 
only to the human means of prosecuting their undertakings. He 
believed himself to be indebted for his good fortune to the protec- 
tion of a god. 

It was not until after his victory over the tyrant Maxentius, 3 that 
Constantine publicly declared in favour of the Christians. The 
question here presents itself, whether, as we must suppose accord- 
ing to one of the traditions, it was this victory itself, in connection 
with the extraordinary circumstances preceding it, which gave this 
new and decided direotion, not to the public conduct only, but also 
to the religious opinions of this emperor. 

According to Eusebius, 8 the way in which this important change 
was brought about, was as follows: — Maxentius, in making his 
preparations for the war, had scrupulously observed all the custo- 
mary ceremonies of Paganism, and was relying for suceess on the 
agency of supernatural powers. Hence Constantine was the more 
strongly persuaded, that he ought not to place his whole confidence 
in an arm of flesh. He revolved in his mind to what god it would 
be suitable for him to .apply for aid. The misfortunes of the last 
emperors, who had been so zealously devoted to the cause of Pa- 
ganism, and the example of his father, who had trusted in the one 
true and almighty God- alone, admonished him that he also should 
place confidence in no other. To this God, therefore, he applied, 

t Enmenii Panegyricus Constantini, c, 21. 

9 Maxentius, son of Maximianus Herculius, had seized upon the sovereignty in Italy 
and in North Africa ; and by his abandoned and voluptuous life, his oppressions, and 
his despotic acts in every way, had rendered himself alike odious to heathens and to 
Christians ; though at Rome he had in the outset shewed himself favourable to the Chris- 
tians, with a view to secure on his side the interest of their party. Euseb. H. E. 1. viii. 
p. 14. 

De Vita Constant, c. i. 27. 
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10 CONSTANTINE. 

praying that he would reveal himself to him, and lend him the pro- 
tection of his arm in the approaching contest. While thus pray- 
ing, a short time after noon, 1 he beheld, spread on the face of the 
heavens, a glittering cross, and above it the inscription : " By this 
conquer." 3 The emperor and his whole army, now just about to 
commence their march towards Italy, were seized with awe. While 
Constantine was still pondering the import of this sign, night came 
on ; and in a dream Christ appeared to him, with the same symbol 
which he had seen in the heavens, and directed him to cause a ban- 
ner to be prepared after the same pattern, and to use it as his pro- 
tection against the power of the enemy. The emperor obeyed : he 
caused to be made, after the pattern he had seen, the resplendent 
banner of the cross (called the Labarum), on the shaft of which 
was affixed, with the symbol of the cross, the monogram of the 
name of Christ. He then sent for Christian teachers, of whom 
he inquired concerning the God that had appeared to him, and the 
import of the symbol. This gave them an opportunity of instruct- 
ing him in the knowledge of Christianity. 

Taking the account of Eusebius as literally true, we should have 
to recognise in this occurrence a real miracle. We should be the 
less tempted to separate the fact at bottom from the subjective con- 
ception and representation of it by the narrator, and thus to reduoe 
it from the form of a supernatural to that of a natural phenomenon, 
because the Pagan army, which Constantine was leading from 
Gaul, and which, according to the Pagan rhetorician Libanius, 
conquered, praying to the gods, 8 is said also to have beheld the 
words inscribed in the heavens. But the supposition of a miracle 
here, is one which has in itself nothing to recommend it, espe- 
cially when we consider, that the conversion, as it is called, of the 
Roman emperor, such as it really was, could in nowise possess the 
same significance in the sight of God, who respecteth not the per- 
son, but looks upon the heart alone as an acceptable sacrifice, as it 

1 The obscure language of Ensebius : dfi<pi finrrtfifiptvAt &pa* t ton rip hfiipatvwoK- 
Tivovcn)*, is, I think, most naturally interpreted by supposing the last clause to contain 
a limitation of the first. 

S Tout? vUa, undoubtedly, in the natire language of the emperor and of the Roman 
soldiers : Hoc vince. 

8 Liban. virkp t&v Uptov, ed. Reiske, vol ii. p. 160, tcaSaipu fikv rdv irtpivfipivdrra 
Ti|i» potpt]v 6 yakarwv i'w* avrdv dyaywv trrparoictZov, 3i 5toU lirrj\$o» Tcporipov 
stfgapfj'Ot. 
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had in the eyes of men dazzled and deceived by outward show. 
In this particular way, it is scarcely possible to conceive that a 
change of heart, which is the only change that deserves to be called 
a conversion, could have been wrought. Muoh rather might we 
presume that, in this way, the emperor would be misled to com- 
bine Pagan superstition with a mere colouring of Christianity. And 
were we to judge of the end whioh this miracle was designed to 
subserve, by the general consequences of the emperors conversion 
on the Christian Church within the Roman empire, it might be 
questioned whether these consequences were really so benign in 
their influence on the progress of the kingdom of God, as they 
were imagined to be, by those persons who, dazzled by outward 
show, saw in the external power and splendour of the Christian 
Church a triumph of Christianity. 

But, aside from all this, in order to suppose a real miracle, we 
need better testimony to the truth of the facts, as they are stated 
by Eusebius. The only witness is Constantine himself, who, many 
years after the event, had related the circumstances to this writer. 1 
But, in the case of Constantine himself, it might easily happen, 
that what was in itself a natural phenomenon, would, by his own 
subjective apprehension of it, by the power of fancy, the length of 
the intervening time, the wish to be regarded by the bishops as a 
person peculiarly favoured of God, gradually assume to itself the 
shape of a miracle. Add to this, that Eusebius himself, in the 
character of a rhetorical panegyrist, might indulge in some exag- 
geration. 

His story is not wholly consistent with itself ; but contains, be- 
sides the miraculous part of it, much that seems altogether impro- 
bable. Constantine must have received some knowledge of the 
God of the Christians from his father ; yet he inquires who he is. 
It seems that he needed to be informed what was meant by the 
symbol of the cross ; but the import of this sign, which appeared 
in the daily life of every Christian, and concerning the supernatu- 

1 As Eusebius does not mention this in his Church History, and yet we can hardly 
suppose that, when he composed this history, he did not know something about it through 
the popular tradition of the Christians, we must explain the circumstance by supposing 
that what he then knew about it, seemed to him either not well authenticated, or else 
not important enough for his purpose ; for it was then his opinion that Constantine, 
following the example of his father, was already a Christian, and marched against Max 
entios, calling on God and Christ to assist him. 
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12 C0N8TANTINE. 

ral influence of which so much was said, could at that time hardly 
remain unknown to any one who was in the habit of associating 
with Christians. The very style of the narration, then, as drawn 
up by Eusebius, would lead us of itself to be cautious how we take 
everything it contains as lite&lly true ; and to conjecture that a 
natural phenomenon was the basis of what he has represented as a 
supernatural event. Now we do actually find other accounts, 
which may, perhaps, be traced back to a still older and purer source, 
— to an account given by Constantino, or by Christians who were 
with him, soon after the event, — and which point more directly to 
a natural incident. According to Rufinus, he sees, in a dream, to- 
wards the East, the flaming sign of a cross ; and, waking in a 
fright, beholds at his sidean angel, who exclaims : " By this eon- 
quer." 1 The work, " De mortibus penecutorum" reports, that he 
was directed in a vision to cause the sign of the Christian's God to 
be placed on the shields of his soldiers. 3 These statements point to 
a psychological explanation. Yet we must admit, that what then 
transpired in the mind of Constantino would have an important in- 
fluence on his way of thinking and on his conduct in regard to mat- 
ters of religion. 

But it may be doubted, whether we have sufficient warrant for 
adopting this hypothesis. It is possible that the whole story may 
have sprung up after the event. In the eyes of both Pagans and 
Christians, the victory over Ma^entius was an event of the utmost 
importance. Pagans and Christians ware at that time inclined, each 
party in their own way, to introduce, under such circumstances, the 
aid of higher powers ; and the rhetorical panegyrists especially con- 
tributed to the propagation of such legends. Pagans saw, in this 
case, the gods of the eternal city, engaged to deliver them from the 
disgraceful yoke. Among them, accordingly, was circulated the 
legend of a heavenly army, seen in the air, and sent by the gods to 
the succour of Constantino. 8 Among the Christians, on the other 

1 Rufln. hist, eccles. 1. ix. c. 0. 

a De m. p. c.44. Commonitus est in quiets Constantino* ut estate signum Dei 
(the monogram of Christ) notsret in scntis stqne its pralinm committsret. 

* Nazarii Psnegyrieus in Constsntin. c. 14. In ore denique est omnium Gsilisrnm, 
exercitus risos, qui se divinitus missos pre se ferehant. The words ere even put into 
their mouth : Constantinnm petbmis, Constantino ixnus snxilio. And the pitiable flat- 
tery adds to this : Hahent profeeto et diyina jactantiam, et coelestia qnoque tangit am- 
hitio. Illi, divinitus missi, gloriabantur quod tibi miUtahant. 
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STORY OF THE SIGN OF THE CROSS. 13 

hand, the story was propagated of an appearance of the cross. Con- 
stantino having been observed, in the later years of his life, to show 
a peculiar veneration for the cross, men would fain trace this habit 
to the fact, that it was by the aid of the cross he had obtained his 
victory ; and by an anachronistic combination of events which is 
of no unfrequent occurrence, they referred many things, which be- 
longed to a later period of the reign of Constantine, as for instance. 
the erection of the banner of the cross, back to the present time. 
In the later part of the life, Constantine may have acknowledged this 
account of the popular tradition, to give himself importance in the 
eyes of the Christians ; perhaps, by degrees, persuading himself 
that the event had actually so happened. This, we must admit, is 
possible. But, in this case, we should have to trace those regula- 
tions of Constantine in favour of the Christian church, which im- 
mediately ensued, to some other cause. It is altogether inadmis- 
sible, however, to explain these regulations as resulting from the 
policy of Constantine. In gaining over the Christian party to his 
side, he lost ground with the Heathen ; and yet the Heathen party, 
if not the most numerous, was for the most part still in possession 
of the power. Many things, moreover, are to be observed in the 
proceedings of Constantine, after this time, which assuredly do not 
admit of being explained from any plan of policy, but only on the 
ground of a peculiar religious interest. From what has been said 
above, however, respecting the early education of Constantine, we 
might very easily account for the fact, even without resorting to the 
vision of the cross, that like Alexander Severus and Philip the 
Arabian, he had become convinced that the God of the Christians 
was a powerful Divine Being, who was to be worshipped along with 
the ancient gods of the nation ; and that he was led, after the 
defeat of Maxentius, when his power was increased, and he had 
obtained the sovereignty over those lands where Christianity had 
become more widely diffused, to express, in his public and civil 
acts, a conviction which he had already long entertained. 

But although the origin of this legend might be thus explained, 
and although we are not driven to a fact of this sort in order to 
account for the conduct of Constantine towards the Christian 
church, yet we ought not, without weighty reasons, to reject the 
legend altogether ; nor should we, without weighty reasons, charge 
Constantine with a partly intentional fraud ; especially as he him- 
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14 CONSTANTINE. 

self here furnishes us with a key to explain his way of thinking and 
acting in matters of religion, which is in every respect exceedingly 
well suited to that end, and which in many ways is proved to be 
the right one. We have already observed that Constantine, in his 
wars, was in the habit of looking to the gods for assistance. 1 
Christian and Pagan historians are agreed, that Maxentius, whose 
superstition, as it frequently happens, was equal to his crimes, of- 
fered many sacrifices to secure the victory on his side ; and that 
he relied more upon supernatural powers than upon the might of 
his arms. 8 Even in the later period of Constantino's life, we meet 
with many things which show that he dreaded the effects of the 
pagan rites. Supposing this to be case, we may readily conceive 
that he, too, would wish to have some superior power on his own 
side ; and that with this feeling, in accordance with the pagan 
mode of thinking, which, for the most part, still clung to him, his 
attention would be directed to watch for signs in the heavens, from 
which he could gather an omen. 3 In his intercourse with the 
Christians, he had heard of the miraculous power of the cross ; he 
already believed in the God of the Christians as a powerful being. 
Now it is very possible, that, either of himself, or at the suggestion 
of Christians about his person, he imagined he perceived, in the 
shape of the clouds, or in some other object, a sign of the cross — 
the Christians being disposed to trace their favourite symbol in 
almost every object of nature. The vision in his sleep, which per- 
haps immediately followed, admits itself also, in this case, of an 
easy explanation. Thus, then, Constantino was led to oonceive the 
hope that, by the power of the God of the Christians and the sa- 
cred symbol of the cross, he should conquer. 4 He obtained the 
victory, and now felt that he was indebted for it to the God of the 
Christians. The sign of the cross became his amulet, of which fact 

1 Comp. with the above remark, the coins of Constantino with the inscription : Soli 
invicio comitL Eckhel, doctrina nummorum veterum, vol. 8, p. 70. 

2 Vid. Zosim,l.ii. c. 16. 

8 We may compare the Suxnifiia in Eosebius vita Const. 1. 28, with a iuxrtifitiov. 

4 Although the remark is certainly just in itself, that the Christian historians were very 
ready to imagine they saw the sign of the cross where there was nothing of the kind, yet 
there are no existing grounds for applying this remark, with Eckhel and Macao, to ail 
the monuments belonging to the time of Constantine, and for regarding the Labarum as 
no more than an ordinary Roman banner ; still less is there any good reason for seeking 
n the Attic antiquities an explanation of the monogram of Christ, the meaning of which 
is so obvious. 
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STORY OF THE SIGN OF THE CROSS. 15 

we find many and various indications in the ensuing life of Con- 
stantino. After the victory, he caused to be erected in the Forum 
at Borne his own statue, holding in the right hand a standard, in 
the shape of a cross, with the following inscription beneath it : 
" By this salutary sign, the true symbol of valour, I freed your city 
from the yoke of the tyrant/' 1 He was afterwards in the frequent 
habit of making this sign, (to whioh he ascribed a supernatural 
power of protection) on the most ordinary occasions, and was often 
observed to draw the cross upon his forehead, 3 

This hypothesis is rendered probable, by similar examples be- 
longing to the same period, where superstition became the way to 
faith, and men who imagined they preceived supernatural effects to 
proceed from the sign of the cross in the common occurrences of 
life, were thereby first led to repose faith in the God of the Chris- 
tians. 8 Examples of this sort occur also at other periods, as, for 
instance, in the conversion of warlike princes, such as Clovis and 
Olof TrygwcBson. 

In this way we may best explain how in Constantine's mind there 

1 Euseb. hist., eccles. ix. 9, de v. G. ii. 40. Tourip t« auyrijpMii crifisiw, TtS 
iXtl^iptp iXlyx? T *7* avipiav, t^v iroKiv v/jlm 4x3 tyyou tov Tvpdvvov diaaw^tiaav 
l\tv$*pwra. Rufinus has it, hoc singulari signo : he seems, however, not to have had 
before him the original Latin words ; but, in his usual way, to give an arbitrary transla 
tion of the Greek words in Ensebius. As Eusebius lays a particular stress on the word 
0-wni/nAjfp, we may conclude that in the Latin there was something exactly correspond- 
ing to it, as " salutari." Now unquestionably it may be said, that the emperor had per- 
haps caused himself to be represented simply with a Roman hasta (dopv orravpov ax*$- 
pari, says Eusebius,) and that it was only the word " salutare," and some accidental 
peculiarity in the shape of the spear, coupled with what was known respecting Coustan- 
tine in his later life, which led to the explanation of that symbol as the cross; but the 
truth is, we have not the least warrant for accusing Eusebius of any such misapprehen- 
sion, especially when we consider that in his Church History, where this circumstance 
is already related, nothing as yet occurs respecting the supernatural appearance of the 
cross. The language certainly applies more naturally to the symbol of the cross than to 
an ordinary spear ; yet we should remember that, in the language of Constantino, Roman 
and Christian notions flow together. 

3 Euseb. iil. 2. Td irpovwKov T«p caHipito KaTa<r<ppayi^6p.tvo9 crtj/ucfoi. 

s In the poem of Severus, belonging to the fifth century, which may be taken as a pic- 
ture drawn from real life, the pagan shepherd is led to embrace the faith, from observing, 
as he supposes, that the fold of the Christian shepherd is preserved by the sign of the 
cross from the contagious murrain which fell on the other folds. He concludes : 

Nam cur adduhitom, quin homini quoque 
Signum prosit idem perpeti ssecalo. 
Quo ?ls morbid* vincitur f ' 

In the same manner, a warrior, from observing, as he supposes, the power of the sign of 
the cross in battle, becomes more inclined to the faith. 
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10 CONSTANTINE AND LICINIUS. 

was at first only a mixture of Heathen with Christian views, — how 
at first he could worship the God of the Christians along with the 
gods of Paganism, until, gradually led on by the conviction that 
this his patron God had procured him the victory over all his ene- 
mies, and made him master of the whole Roman empire, in order 
that His own worship might by his means become universally dif 
fused, he came at length to believe that this God was the Almighty 
Being who alone deserved to be worshipped, and that the gods of 
the Heathen were malignant spirits, opposed to the only true God 
— spirits whose kingdom was, through his instrumentality, to be 
destroyed. In the first instance, his religious convictions moved 
him in conformity with his eclecticism, simply to grant equal to-" 
leration and freedom to all the religions existing in the Roman 
empire ; and this, oertainly, was the course best suited, under the 
existing circumstances, to secure tranquillity to the state. His 
peculiar veneration for the God of ^the Christians moved him 
to give special distinction to the Christian worship, without preju- 
dice to the old Roman religion. The Paganism of Greece and 
Rome was, in fact, as the religion of the state, already in posses- 
sion of the privileges ; the^ Christian worship, hitherto oppressed, 
had yet to be elevated to the same rank with the other. 

The first law relating to matters of religion, which Constantino 
enacted in common with Licinius, has not come down to us. The 
nature of its contents, therefore, can be gathered only from the cha- 
racter of the second law, published in the following year, in which the 
first is said to be amended. But this latter rescript has also come 
down to us in a form which renders the attempt to do this both diffi- 
cult and unsafe. 1 It is most probable that, in the first rescript, all the 
religious parties then existing in the Roman empire — including the 
Christian party, with its various sects — were mentioned by name, and 
then the free exercise of their religion accorded to all the members of 

1 We have this rescript in an abbreviated form, in the book de mort- peisecat chap. 
48. Conditions are here spoken of, by whieh the free exercise of the Christian worship 
seemed to have been limited in the first rescript : the nature of these conditions, how- 
ever, is not mentioned. In the next place, we have the same, after a Greek translation, 
in the Church History of Eusebius, (x. 0,) but somewhat obscurely expressed, as such 
translations from the Latin in Eusebius usually are, land perhaps distorted from the 
true sense by various miapprehecsions of the Latin original.) Yet we may infer, even 
from a comparison of Eusebius with the passage in the book de mortibus, that the trans, 
lation was made from a somewhat different form of the rescript, than that which is found 
in the book de mortibus. 
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these different religious parties. This, however, was so expressed, 
that it might at least be interpreted to mean, that each individual 
was allowed indeed to follow, with unlimited freedom, the principles 
of that religious party with which he happened to be connected, when 
this rescript appeared ; but could not he permitted to leave the 
religious party with which he then happened to be connected, in 
order to unite himself with another. 1 This addition must have been 
felt to be a great constraint, especially by the Christians*; for it may 
be conceived that under a new government, so favourable to the 
Christians, many who had heretofore been held back by fear, would 
wish to go over to the Christian Church. The attention of the 
emperor having been directed to the injurious consequences of the 

1 In the book de mortibus, it says in the second rescript: amotis omnibus omnino con- 
. dilionibusy que (in) prios seriptia ad officinm tuum dads super Christianorum nomine 
▼idebantur. If we chose to take the word alptvit in the expression of Eusebius, d^xn- 
p*$il<ra>p wamXctfv rtov alpiauop, as synonymous with conditio, then Eusebius would 
agree word for word with the book de mortibas ; but to take the word alptatv as mean- 
ing simply the same thing with conditio, is what neither the general usage of the Greek 
language, nor the way in which Eusebius uniformly employs this word in the rescript, 
will permit. It always retains in Eusebius the significations, choice, choice arising 
from free conviction, the religious sect which one embraces from conviction, hence sect 
in general. If the word atpurit in this rescript occurred nowhere else in Eusebius, it 
might be said, that the translator had misunderstood the Latin word conditiones ; as in 
fact it seems quite evident tnat in one passage of the rescript an error of translation has 
arisen oat of a misunderstanding of the Latin, where the question relates to the indem- 
nity which those were to receive, who gave up to the churches the landed estates they 
had been deprived of, and where in the book de mortibus the rescript runs thus : 8i pu- 
taverint, de nostra benevolentia aliquid vicarium postulent (if they think good to do so, 
they may ask of our benevolence some indemnity), and where the translator in Euse- 
bius understands the word vicarium as a masculine noun, designating the name of an 
office ; hence reads the passage as if it stood thus : aliquid Vicarium postulent (may 
demand something from the Vicarius of the province;, and translates, icpovikSaHTi t$ 
hrl r&wmv 'Evripxv AucagoVrc. But since the same word occurs several times in a 
similar connection in Eusebius, and since, moreover, as we have remarked, the form of 
the original document as known to Eusebius, and the form of the rescript in the book 
de mortibus, seem not to have been in all respects the tfame, we are not warranted to 
suppose here a misconstruction of words, but must rather endeavour to gather the na- 
ture of the conditions, which are not clearly stated in the book de mortibus, from the 
rescript in its more detailed form, as it appears in Eusebius. The connection in Euse- 
bius is as follows : ss in the first rescript many sects of different kinds seem to have 
been expressly added, the case was perhaps, that many belonging to the above-named 
sects, soon after the appearance of this rescript, abandoned their previous religion (hied 
•nr* Tourvrtjv Trapa<pv\d1~ito9 intcpovovTo). These now seemed by that rescript, which 
extended religious freedom expressly to the then members of the respective sects, to be 
hindered from passing over to any other religious party ; — hence In the second edict it 
was determined, ow&v firjiivi wain-tX&v tj£ov<rla ipvt\ria g tow &Ko\ov$tiv Kal alpiia- 
Sai <rii» twv xpurricamy Trapa<pv\6£iv f) Spr)<TKilav y indtrrto rl i^ovala do Stir) too 
ti&opai iavrov t^v iiivotav Iv kxtiwrf rrj Spt)<TKtia ¥}v auTov eavrtS dpfxo^nv vofii^tj. 
VOL. III. * B 
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first law, he published at Milan, in the year 318, in common with 
Licinius, a second edict, in which it was declared, without men- 
tioning by name any of the different religious parties, that, in gene- 
ral, every one might be permitted to adopt the principles of the 
religious party which he held to be right ; and, in particular, every 
one without exception to profess Christianity. This rescript con- 
tained, in fact, far more than the first edict of toleration published 
by the Emperor Gallienus ; since, by the latter, Christianity was 
merely received into the class of the religitmes Ucita of the Roman 
empire ; while this new law implied the introduction of a universal 
and unconditional religious freedom and liberty of conscience ; a 
thing, in fact, wholly new, and in direct contradiction with the 
political and religious mode of thinking which had hitherto pre- 
vailed, grounded on the dominant state religion ; — a principle' 
which, without the indirect influence of Christianity, would hardly 
have been brought to light, although the ground on which this 
general toleration was established, in the present instance, is by no 
means the purely Christian position. The emperors expressly 
declared it to be their intention, that the interest of no religion 
whatever should seem to be injured by them : l and for this they 
assign political and religious motives ; first, that it would be con- 
ducive to the tranquillity of the times ; and, secondly, that it might 
conciliate the good will of whatever there was, possessed of a divine 
and heavenly nature, to the emperor and his subjects. 9 

While under the influence of this eclectic liberality, it was really 
of great importance to Constantino that he should be accurately 
informed respecting the different religious sects in the Roman 
empire, and especially respecting those which were little known and 
much decried (as, for example, the Manichean sect), in order to 
see whether he might not, consistently with the welfare of the state, 
extend the above-mentioned toleration to these sects also. He 
made it the special duty of Strategius, a man well fitted for this 
business by his education and learning, to examine fully into the 

1 "Ox»« fiijdtfiiif Tififi fit\H SpijCKiid tlvi fttfiuutaSai rl u<p' r)ft<*v doieotff. 

2 "Ot»« art tot* fori £t tonic icai oitp&viov nrpayparot, it/iur xal mat to«* farA 
r*)v hfxtripav ifyvtrlav di&yovaiv, ti/filvtt tlvat bviriiSy. In the book de mortibn* : 
quod quidem (should perhaps be, quid quid est), diviuitss (perhaps dignitatis) in sed* 
ccelesti nobis atque omnibus, qui sub potestate nostra sunt constituti, placatum ae pro- 
pititim possit existere. 
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character of the different sects, particularly of the Manicheans, and 
to draw up for him a report on the whole matter. 1 

He at the same directed with regard to the Christians, that the 
places of assembly and other estates which belonged to the Chris- 
tian church, but which had been publicly confiscated in the Dio- 
clesian persecution, should be restored to the original proprietors. 
But he did this with a just provision for the indemnification of 
those private individuals who had purchased these estates, or re- 
ceived them as presents. In this case, too, he assigned as the rea- 
son of his conduct, " that the public tranquillity would thereby be 
promoted, since, by this method of proceeding, the care of the 
divine Providence, which we have already experienced in many 
things, will remain secure to us through all time." 

This union of two Augustuses to promote the interests of the 
Christians would necessarily have a favourable influence upon their 
situation in the other provinces. As the two emperors transmitted 
their laws also to Maximinus, who then stood on good terms with 
them, the latter, from special considerations, would be unwilling 
alone to exasperate the Christians against himself. He wished to 
introduce a change in his conduct towards that class of his sub- 
jects, without appearing to contradict his previous regulations, and 
to accommodate himself to influences from another quarter ; hut to 
do this be was obliged to resort to various shifts and evasions. In 
a rescript addressed to Sabinus, his praetorian prefect, he declared 
it to be generally known, that Dioclesian and Maximian, when they 
observed how almost all were forsaking the worship of t/ie gods 
and joining themselves to the Christian party, had rightly decreed 
that whoever forsook the worship of the immortal gods should be 
brought back again to the same by open punishments. But when 
he first came to the East, 2 and found that very many such people, 
who might be serviceable to the state, had on this ground been 
banished by the judges to certain places, he had given directions to 
the several judges, that they should no longer use forcible measures 



. Marcellin. 1. xv. o. 18. Constantinos com limatius superstitionum que- 
rent sects*, Ifaniehaeoruni et similiuia, nee interpres inveniretur idonens, hanc sibi 
coumendittcn at sofficientem elegit*. Having fulfilled this duty to the satisfaction of 
tbe esa peror, he wss afterwards called by him Musonianns, rose to a still higher post, and 
Anally became pnefectos prsatorio in the East 
• This took place in fact after he had already, in his older possessions, followed in 
i the edict of Galerins. (See above.) 
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20 THE CHRISTIANS FAVOURED. EDICT OF MAXIMINUS. 

with the inhabitants of the provinces, bqt rather endeavour to bring 
them back to the worship of the gods by. friendly persuasion and 
admonition. Now so long as the judges had acted agreeably to 
these directions, no one in the Eastern provinces had been exiled or 
otherwise treated with violence ; but for the very reason, that no 
forcible measures were employed against them, they had been re- 
claimed to the worship of the gods. The emperor proceeds to 
explain how he had been afterwards induced to yield to the petitions 
of certain heathen cities, who were unwilling to tolerate any Chris- 
tians within their walls. He next renewed the ordinance which 
secured the Christians against all oppressive measures, and forbade 
other means to be employed than those of kindness, for bringing 
his subjects to acknowledge the providence of the gods. If any 
individual was led, out of his own free conviction, to profess vene- 
rat\pn for the gods, he should be joyfully received ; but every other 
one was to be left to his own inclination, and no reproachful and 
oppressive conduct was to be allowed in any man. This will of the 
emperor was everywhere to be made publicly known. But although 
this was done, yet the Christians had so little confidence in the dis- 
position of the man who had deceived them once already ; the re- 
script itself wore so plainly the marks of constraint, and gave them 
so little security, inasmuch as the public and comnion exercise of 
their religious worship was nowhere distinctly permitted, that they 
could have no encouragement to avail themselves of this more fa- 
vourable declaration. It was the misfortune of the emperor, which 
procured for them what they could hardly have expected from his 
free inclination. 

After Maximin had with the greatest difficulty barely saved him- 
self out of the war with Licinius in the year 313, which was so 
unfortunate for him, he proceeded to arm himself for a new conflict 
with the enemy who was pursuing him and laying waste his pro- 
vinces. In this difficult situation, the exasperation of so consider- 
able a party as the Christians already formed, could not be 
regarded by him as a matter of indifference : perhaps, too, he had 
been led by his misfortunes to believe that the God of the Chris- 
tians might, after all, be a powerful being, whose vengeance he was 
now made to experience. He therefore published another rescript, 
in which he declared, that a misconception in some of the judges 
had betrayeJ his subjects into a distrust of his ordinances. In 
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order* therefore, that all ambiguity and all suspicion might thence- 
forth be removed, it should be made publicly known, that all who 
were disposed to profess the religion of the Christians, were left free 
to engage in the public exeroise of this religion in whatever way they 
chose. The Christians were expressly permitted to found churches, 
and the houses and estates of which they had been deprived were 
to be restored back to them. Shortly afterwards, he met with a 
terrible death at Tarsus. Constantino and Licinius, who had here- 
tofore both shown themselves favourable to the Christians, became, 
by the death of this last persecutor of the Christian church, sole 
masters of the Roman empire. 

Ambition, love of power, and the strife for absolute sovereignty 
in the Roman empire, particularly on the part of Constantine, would 
not allow them to remain long peaceful neighbours to each other. 
By the battle of Cibalia in lower Pannonia, in the year 314, the 
war was decided in favour of Constantine. It ended, it is true, in 
a treaty between the two princes ; but their respective interests still 
continued to conflict with each other. Licinius, who perhaps was 
but little interested in the affairs of religion in themselves consi- 
dered, had been only moved by his connection with Constantine, 
and perhaps also by the influence of his wife Constantia, the sister 
of Constantine, whom he had married in the year 313, to participate 
in the favourable proceedings begun towards the Christians. The 
former reason for favouring them was now removed. On the other 
hand, the Christians, as the friends of Constantine, especially the 
bishops, to whom Constantine paid so much honour, would become 
objects of suspicion to him. 1 Perhaps many of the bishops gave 
occasion for this, by the public manner in which they avowed their 
friendship for Constantine. 3 The Pagans would naturally avail 
themselves of this state of feeling in Licinius, — would endeavour to 
confirm him in his hostile sentiments against the Christians, and to 
inspire him with the hope, that he was destined by the gods to re- 
establish their worship, and prostrate the power of their enemies. 
His ordinances against the Christians proceeded in part from his 
political suspicions ; and partly it was their design to present the 

1 Probably Sozomen represents the matter most correctly (i. 7), when he states thai 
Licinius first altered his conduct towards the Christians after his unfortunate war with 
Constantine. 

* Kns'b. d* t. C i. 50. 
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Christians, and especially their bishops, in an unfavourable light. 
He forbade the latter to assemble together : no bishop was allowed 
to pass over the limits of his own diocese ; where, however, to allow 
to the pagan emperor what is justly his due, we should notice that, 
as is evident from the synodal laws of the fourth century, worldly- 
minded bishops, instead of caring for the salvation of their flocks, 
were often but too much inclined to travel about, and entangle 
themselves in worldly concerns. Whether, however, in the case of 
Licinius, any well-grounded occasion existed for these proceedings, 
aside from his excessive suspicion and unwarranted hostility, we are 
unable to determine with certainty, as the only accounts we have 
respecting these matters come from prejudiced Christian writers. He 
moreover directed that the seats of the men and the women should 
be separate, (a custom which afterwards the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties themselves thought proper to retain ;) that no bishop should 
instruct a female in Christianity, but the women should be instructed 
only by women. The same remark which we have just made ap- 
plies also to these regulations : it is impossible to decide whether 
the hostile disposition of Licinius led him to adopt all these mea- 
sures on false pretences, merely with a view to degrade the Chris- 
tians in the eyes of the people, or whether he was led to them by 
individual examples of abuse and criminality. He commanded the 
Christians at his residence at Nicomedia to hold their assemblies, 
not in the churches, but in the open fields without the city, under 
the sarcastic pretence, that the fresh air was more healthful in such 
multitudinous assemblies. He caused the churches in Pontus to 
be closed, and others to be demolished ; accusing the Christians, 
that they had prayed, not for his welfare, but for that of the em- 
peror Constantine. He removed the Christians, who refused to 
offer, from his palace, also from all the high civil and military posts, 
and from the service of the military police in the cities. There 
were not wanting those who would have been willing to surrender 
even more than their earthly means of subsistence and their hon - 
ours as a sacrifice to their faith ; but there were also to be found 
those who, being Christians rather from habit than from any in- 
ward reason, or who, having become Christians only from outward 
motives, were hence ready again, from similar motives, to change 
their religion. 1 Others stood firm, it is true, at first, but after- 

1 Against such the xi. canon of the Nieene council is directed: lltpi twit wapapa*- 
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wards the love of the world overcame their love of religion ; they 
denied the highest and only true good, for an empty name, and 
gave bribes and good words into the bargain, so they might but 
be restored to their offices. 1 Licinius published no edict autho- 
rising sanguinary measures ; even the canons of the Nicene coun- 
cil represent this persecution as one which was attended with no 
effusion of blood. Yet it may have been the case, that, in con- 
sequence of the popular fury, and the malice of individual magis- 
trates in many districts, and the opportunity which presented itself 
in the execution of the imperial laws themselves, the Christians 
suffered from occasional acts of violence and bloodshed. But on 
this point we are left without any sufficiently distinct and credible 
information. 3 

Finally, in the year 323, the second war broke out betweeen Con- 
stantino and Licinius. This war was, it is true, very far from being 
a religious war, inasmuch as on both sides the grounds of conten- 
tion were merely political, and not religious. But yet it may not- 
withstanding be truly affirmed, that the triumph of the Pagan or 
Christian party was hanging on the issue. This, too, was well 
understood on both sides ; and it is therefore natural to suppose, 
that the Pagan and the Christian parties would embark in the war 
each with the feeling of their different interests, and that the two 
emperors also, in different ways, according to the difference of their 
religious convictions, would place their hopes of success in religion. 
A characteristic fact to denote the state of feeling among the 
Christians in the provinoes of Licinius, is contained in the tradition 

Tmv x»P** oarfyjcip h X M f*l* aipaiplvtm* inrapxoirrcav h x m P l * xutivvov h nvdt tchou- 
rov, b yiyoptp M rtfi rvpdwi&o* \iiuviov. 

1 Against such thexii canon of the Nicene council is directed: 02 <rpo<r/cXi|3'«V 
ftt flip chrd r^c x < *P lTO * *<*! T ^ p irp&riiv Bpfttiv iviei^dfitvot xal diro&ifitvoi rccc 
£6mn, (the cingulum utriusque militia, palatins et militaris,) ptrd ik ravra Ixi top 
oUctiop ifUTOP ava&pd/ioms »« Kvvtt, uv nvds xal dpyvpta Tpoi<r$ai xal (kvtipucioi* 
KoropSwrai t6 a»a<rrpart6<ra<r$ai. 

* Particularly famous in the ancient church were the forty soldiers at Sehaste in Ar- 
menia, whom their commander endeavoured to compel to offer incense, by exposing them 
naked to the most extreme cold, of whom thirty-nine are said to have remained steadfast, 
and were brought to the stake almost frozen. By the rhetorical descriptions of the an- 
cient Homilists, Basil of Cosarea, Gregory of Nyssa, Chrysostom, Gaudentius of Brescia, 
Epbraem Syrus, this story has been variously embellished; but we are in want of credi- 
ble historical accounts, such as would enable us to determine wbat degree of truth lies at 
the bottom of this tale. 
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cited by Eusebius, 1 that, even before the commencement of the 
war, men believed they saw several legions of Constantino march- 
ing victoriously through the streets at mid-day. 9 

Augurs, haruspioes, Pagan soothsayers of all sorts, fired the 
hopes of Licinius. Before proceeding to the war, he conducted 
the heads of his praetorians, and the most distinguished officers of 
his court, into a grove consecrated to the gods, where their images 
had been set up, and wax-candles placed burning before them. 8 
After having sacrificed to the gods, he spoke as follows : " Here 
stand the images of the gods, whose worship we have received 
from our fathers. But our enemy,- who has impiously abandoned 
the sanctuaries of his country, worships a foreign god, who has 
come from I know not whence, and dishonours his army by the 
disgraceful sign of his god. Placing his confidence upon this, he 
carries on the war, not so much with ourselves, as with the gods 
whom he has forsaken. The issue of this war. must settle the 
question between his God and our gods. If that foreign thing 
which we now deride come off victorious, we too 6hall be obliged 
to acknowledge and worship it, and we must dismiss the gods to 
whom we vainly kindle these lights. But if our gods conquer, as 
we doubt not they will, we will turn ourselves, after this victory, 
to the war against their enemies." 

Constantine, on the other hand, relied upon the God whose sym- 
bol accompanied his army. He caused the Labarum to be borne 
in turn by fifty of his choicest soldiers, who constantly surrounded 
it. He had observed, as he supposed, that victory everywhere ac- 
companied the appearance of this sign, operating with supernatu- 
ral power, and that those divisions of his army which had already 
begun to give way, were often rallied by its means ; an observation 
which, especially if the emperor had a considerable number of Chris- 
tians in his army, might doubtless be correct, and which may be easily 
explained from natural causes. Constantine imagined that," among 
other instances, he had met with a proof of the magical power of 
the sign of the cross, in an incident which he afterward related to 

1 De v. c. ii. 6. 

2 It is well known that similar legends respecting such visions occur also in tbe ensr 
of other ware. 

8 Euscbiws relates this after the report of eye-witnesses (de v. c. ii. 3), and there is 
no existing reason for doubting the essential part of the narrative. 
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the bishop Eusebius, and which we may cite as furnishing a cha- 
racteristic trait of Gonstantine's religious way of thinking. 1 A sol- 
dier who bore the ensign of the cross, suddenly overcome with fear, 
gave it over to another, meaning to save himself by flight. Soon after, 
he was transfixed by an arrow ; while he who bore the ensign, al- 
though many arrows were shot at him, and the staff of the ensign 
was struck, was yet unharmed himself, and came out of the battle 
without receiving a wound. 

The defeat of Lioinius, whom Constantine dishonourably and 
faithlessly allowed to be killed, made the latter sole master of the 
Roman empire ; and, certainly, this fortunate accomplishment of 
his political plans had also an important influence upon his reli- 
gions convictions, and the manner in which he exhibited them. Be- 
fore we pass to these matters, we may take a retrospective glance 
of the manner in which he conducted himself in relation to matters 
of religion, from the time of the above-cited edict until this decisive 
epoch. To form a correct judgment of his conduct during this 
period, we must make the following remarks. 

Constantine had indeed gradually abandoned his system of reli- 
gious electiciam, and gone over to Monotheism ; but yet the belief 
in the power of the heathen ceremonies (sacra), which had taken so 
deep root in his soul, could not at once be entirely removed, especially 
as his superstition had in many respects but altered its dress, in 
exchanging the Pagan for a Christian form ; and it was natural 
that the influence of Heathens who were about him, of the philoso- 
phers and rhetoricians, such as Sopatros, who stilF retained much 
of their ancient authority, as well as other circumstances, would 
again call forth the superstition that had been suppressed. In the 
next place, although Constantine already looked upon the Pagan 
deities as evil spirits, yet, on this very account, he might still attri- 
bute a supernatural power to the magical arts' of Paganism, and 
regard them with dread. To this we must add the political mo- 
tives that forbade him to destroy at once the ancient religion of the 
state, which still had a considerable party in its favour ; while it 
may be observed in general, that, by his naturally unbiassed judg- 
ment, by the experience which he had already obtained in the per- 
secution of Dioclesian, and by his earlier eclecticism, Constantine 
was for the most part inclined to toleration, except when his mind 

1 Euseb. v. c. ii. 0. 
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had been thrown in an opposite direction through some paramount 
foreign influence. 

Although Constantino had manifested in many ways, before that 
first edict, 1 a disposition to promote the Christian form of worship, 
yet, even down to the year 317, we find marks of the Pagan state- 
religion upon the imperial coins.* Laws of the year 319 presup- 
pose the prohibition of sacrifices in private dwellings. No harospex 
was allowed to pass the threshold of another's house. Whoever 
transgressed this law should be burned; whoever had called an 
haruspez into his house should be banished, after the confiscation 
of his goods. Haruspices, priests, and other ministers of, the 
Pagan worship, were not allowed to go into the private dwelling of 
another, even under the plea of friendship. These rigid ordinances 
are still insufficient of themselves to prove, that Constantino meant 
to suppress the heathen worship out of religious motives. His 
motives may have been merely political. He may have feared that 
the consultation of the haruspices and the use of the heathen rites 
(sacra), might be taken advantage of to form conspiracies against his 
government and against his life, the suspicions of men being at that 
time constantly awake on these matters ; and he might be the more 
fearful of all this, since he was by no means free as yet from all 
faith in the power of the Pagan magic* 

How far he was, at the same time, from wishing to suppress the 
public rites of Heathenism by force, is sufficiently manifest from 
what he declares in the two cited laws of the year 319 : 4 "They 
who are desirous of being slaves to their superstition, have liberty 

l See onward, the section concerning the relation of the church to the state. 

* Vid. Eckhel doctrina nuraimn. Vol. viii. p. 78. 

* Libaniu* says of Constantine, praising his gentleness in other respects: xaXtv-wra- 
Tot tk j}p Tolv dptyofiivott (iavtXttav ical rd TOtaura tirif3ov\tuoviri t xal ov Totrrofs 4c 
/lovoiv, cEXXd Kai 8<roi fiavrutriv inrtp tov vol x<0/>i$<rfi rd inthmv &it\£yopro 9 kcu 
oviifila Tixrt] tov yk toiovtov i£si\cr* &v tov wpdt. w. £todo<r. vtpi <rrd<rttov. IL. 
vol. i. ed. Reiske, page 635. Ennapitts, whose testimony, to be sure, in such things, is 
not wholly to be relied on, being a zealous pagan, relates that Constantine, at the delay 
of the provision fleet from Alexandria, whereby Constantine was exposed to the danger of 
a famine, ordered Sopatros, who had stood high in his favour, to be executed, because the 
people accused Sopatros of being the cause of this delay, alleging that he had bound the 
winds by the power of the heathen magic. See Eunapius vit jEdes. vol. i. p. 23, ed. 
Boissonade. Similar accusations are said to hsve been brought even against the Bishop 
Athanasius. Ammian. Marcellin. hist. 1. xv. c. 7. 

* Cod. Theodos. 1. ix. Tit 10, c. 1 ct 2. 
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for the public exercise of their worship ;" 1 and " You who consider 
this profitable to yourselves, continue to visit the public altars and 
temples, and to observe the solemnities of your usage ; for we do 
not forbid the rites of an antiquated usage to be performed in the 
open light" 9 In this concession, we see only a wise toleration, the 
consciousness of the natural limits of civil power, and a knowledge 
of that human nature whose cravings are but the more strongly 
excited for that which has been forbidden. By the manner in 
which the emperor speaks of the heathen worship, — when he calls 
it a superstition, a praterita usur patio, — he lets it be sufficiently 
seen that he was no longer held by any religious interest in favour 
of Paganism. With this, however, a law of the year 321 seems to 
conflict, in which Constantino not only repeatB that permission in 
respect to the institution of the haruspicia, but expressly ordains, 
that whenever lightning should strike the imperial palace or any 
other public building, the haruspices, according to ancient usage, 
should be consulted as to what it might signify, and a careful 
report of the answer should be drawn up for his use." 8 It is, in- 
deed, possible that he gave this direction, simply because he knew 
the power of this kind of superstition, of the belief in omens and 
similar things, which continued for so long a time over the minds 
of the Roman people ; and because he feared that if the haruspices 
and their consultors were left wholly to themselves, or if none but 
indefinite reports of their interpretations went abroad, the thing 
might be followed by still more dangerous consequences. On the 
other hand, he might hope to be able to dissipate more easily the 
public anxieties, if he reserved to himself, as the Pontifex Maximus, 
the supreme controul of the whole. In this manner might we de- 
fend Gonstantine against the reproach of having fallen back into 
Pagan superstition, and explain the whole as proceeding from a 
Boman policy, by which he seemed to confirm the Pagan super- 
stition ; although we must admit that such a course can never be 
justified in a Christian prince. Yet the other hypothesis, namely, 

1 Superatitioni sua aervire cupientea poterunt public* ritnm proprium exeroere. 

S Qui ycto id vobis existimatia conducere, adite araa publicaa atque delnbra, et con 
soetudinis vesta celebrate aolemnia. Nee enim prohibemua preterite uaurpationia 
officii libera lace tractari. 

* Cod. Tbeodoa. 1. x. Tit. 10, c. 1. Altogether in the technical language : Si quid de 
polatio nostro aut ceteris operibua publicia degustatum fulgore esse constiterit, retento 
i veterla obserrantia?, quid portendat, ab haruspicibus requiratur. 
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that Constantine had actually fallen back into heathen superstition, 
may undoubtedly be regarded as the more natural. By a law of 
the same year he declares also the employment of heathen magic, 
for good ends, as for thj3 prevention or healing of diseases, for the 
protection of harvests, for the prevention of rain and of hail, to be 
permitted, and in such expressions, too, as certainly betray a faith 
in the efficacy of these pretended supernatural means, unless the 
whole is to be ascribed simply to the legal forms of Paganism. 1 

As Constantine, by the defeat of Licinius, had now become mas- 
ter of the whole Roman empire, he expresses everywhere, in his 
proclamation issued to his new subjects in the East, the conviction 
that the only true and Almighty God had, by his undeniable inter- 
positions, given him the victory over all the powers of darkness, in 
order that his own worship might by his means be universally 
diffused. Thus, in one of the proclamations of this sort issued to 
the inhabitants of the Eastern provinces of the Roman empire, he 
says : " Thee, the Supreme God, I invoke ; be gracious to all thy 
citizens of the Eastern provinces,, who have been worn down by 
long- continued distress, bestowing on them, through me thy ser- 
vant, salvation. And well may I ask this .of thee, Lord of the 
universe, holy God ; for by the leading of thy hand have I under- 
taken and accomplished salutary things. Everywhere, preceded 
by thy sign, 2 have I led on a victorious army. And if anywhere 
the public affairs demand it, I go against the enemy, following the 
same symbol of thy power. 8 For this reason, I have consecrated 
to thee my soul, deeply imbued with love and with fear ; for I sin- 
cerely love thy name, I venerate thy power, which thou hast re- 
vealed to me by so many proofs, and by which thou hast con- 
firmed my faith."* And in a letter to to the bishop Eusebius of 

1 L. c. c. iii. Null is vero criminationibus implicanda sunt remedia human 19 qussita 
corporibus, aut in agrestibus lexis, ne materia vindemiis metuerentur imbres ant mentis 
grandinia lapidatione quaterentur innocenter adliibita suflragia, quibus non cuj usque 
salus aut existimatio hedentur ; sed quorum proflcerent actus, ne divina munera et labo- 
res bominura sternerentur. So that what the devotedly Pagan, and on this point ex- 
tremely prejudiced historian, Zosimus, says of Constantine (ii. 1*20), — typh^o & «ti 
k<zc rote farploi* Upolt, ov ti/jltj? tviKa fiaWov 9i tcpttav, % teal fidvrttriv iictiSt-ro, 
irtTCtipauivo*, it d\rj^»7 Tcpotnrovaiv iwi train toI« KarupStcftivoi*, abrtS, — may be 
true so far as this, namely, that at a time when Constantine would no longer b<« con- 
sciously a Pagan, he was still involuntarily governed by Pagtm superstition. 

2 T»ji> <ri\v tr<fipaytSa (the symbol of the cross; iravra\ov trpoftaWofiewrt. 

» ToU airroU Trj* efts dpiTif* iirofiivos <rvv5*ifAa&iv, itri touc wo\*/*iot/v irp6tifx> 
t Eusrb. d ' v, c. ii. 51. 
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Ceesarea, he says : " Freedom being once more restored, and, by the 
providence of the great God and my own ministry, that dragon driven 
from the administration of the state, I trust that the divine power 
has become manifest even to all; and that they who through fear 
or unbelief have fallen into many crimes, will come to the know- 
ledge of the true God, 1 and to the true and right ordering of their 
lives." What Constantino expresses in this written declaration, he 
represented visibly under an emblem which he caused to be publicly 
exhibited before the palace in his new residence at Constantinople, 
consisting of a group of wax-figures, in which the emperor was 
seen with the sign of the cross over his head, treading under foot a 
dragon transfixed by an arrow. 3 

It would be a very unjust thing, to suppose that all these public 
declarations and exhibitions amounted to nothing but mere Chris- 
tian cant, or deliberate and intentional hypocrisy. Constantine's 
language and conduct admit of a far more natural explanation, 
when we consider them as in part the expression of his real con- 
victions. We have already remarked, that he was not lacking in 
susceptibility to certain religious impressions ; he acknowledged 
the peculiar providence of God in the manner in which he had been 
delivered from dangers, made victorious over all his pagan adver- 
saries, and finally rendered master of the Roman world. It flat- 
tered his vanity to be, considered the favourite of God, and his des- 
tined instrument to destroy the empire of the evil spirits (the hea- 
then deities). The Christians belonging to his court were certainly 
not wanting on their part to confirm him in this persuasion, having 
many of them come to the same conclusion themselves, dazzled by 
the outward splendour which surrounded the emperor, and which 
over from him to the visible church, and by looking at what 



1 T6 form £», after the Platonic form of expression. The language of the imperial 
court inclined sometimes to the doctrinal and biblical style of the church, at others to 
that of the Greek philosophy. 

2 Euseb. de v. c. iii. 8. Quite like the coins which Eckhel represents, 1. o. p. 68 : a 
serpent lying beneath the Labarum— above it, the monogram of Christ— symbol of the 
spes publics. Although many coins of Constantine are not to be found, which allude 
to the Tictory by means of the cross, yet this cannot be considered as any proof, that the 
above legend has no true foundation. Else we might also argue from the general fact 
of so few coins of Constantine being found with Christian symbols, against the undeni- 
able public measures adopted by that emperor in favour of the Christian Church. It may 
be queationed also, whether there are any sufficient grounds for pronouncing the coins 
to be not genuine, which in Eckhel (1 o. 84, col. ii.) present an exhibition of the whole 
event, as Constantine related it to Eusebius. 
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30 CONSTANTINE. HIS 8ELF-DECEPTION. 

the imperial power, which nothing any longer withstood, could se- 
cure for the outward interests of the church. 

Constantine must indeed have heen conscious that he was striv- 
ing, not so much for the cause of God, as for the gratification of 
his own ambition and love of power ; and that such acts of perfidy, 
mean revenge, or despotic jealousy, as occurred in his political 
course, did not well befit an instrument and servant of God, such 
as he claimed to be considered ; but there was here the same 
lamentable self-deception, the same imposition upon one's own 
conscience, which is so often to be seen in the mighty of the 
earth, who wear religion as their motto, and which, in their 
case, so easily insinuates itself, and gains the mastery, because 
it is so difficult for truth to find its way through the trappings 
of pomp which surround them ; because they are approached by so 
many who, blinded themselves, dazzled by this splendour, blind 
them still more in return, and because no one has ever got access 
to them, who had the impartiality or the courage to discover to 
them the cheat, and teach them how to distinguish between out- 
ward show and truth. Thus was it with Constantine. And what 
wonder that he should proceed under such a delusion, when even 
Eusebius, one of the best among the bishops at his court, is so 
dazzled by what the emperor had achieved for the outward exten- 
sion and splendour of the church, as to be capable of tracing to the 
purest motives of a servant of God, all the acts which a love of 
power that would not brook a rival, had, at the expense of truth 
and humanity, put into the heart of the emperor in the war against 
Licinius ; and of even going so far as to represent him giving out 
the orders of battle by a special divine inspiration, bestowed in an- 
swer to his prayers, in a war that beyond all question had been un- 
dertaken on no other grounds than those of a selfish policy ; al- 
though we must allow, that, waged as it was against a persecutor of 
the Christians, it would naturally be regarded by Eusebius as a con- 
test in behalf of the xause of God. 1 Bishops in immediate atten- 
dance on the emperor so far forgot indeed to what master they be- 
longed, that at the celebration of the third decennium of his reign, 
(the tricennalia), one of them congratulated him as constituted by 
God the ruler over all, in the present world, and destined to reign 
with the Son of God in the world to come. The feelings of Con- 

1 De v. e. ii. 12. 6*o<pavelav kxtiyxawiv, Stioripa Kit>rj$ilt ifAirvtvffti. 
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stantine himself were shocked at such a parallel. He admonished 
the bishop that he should not venture to use such language as that, 
but should rather pray for him, that he might he deemed worthy to 
be a servant of God hoth in this world and in the next. 1 

It was now the wish of Constantino that all his subjects might be 
united in the worship of the same God. This wish he expressed, 
publicly, and gladly employed every means in his power to bring 
it about ; but he was determined not to resort to any forcible mea 
sures. He still continued to express publicly the principles of 
toleration and of universal freedom of conscience, and distinctly 
contradicted the report, which had arisen from very natural causes, 
that he intended to suppress Paganism by force. Thus he declares 
in the proclamation, already cited, to the people of the East:— 
" Let the followers of error enjoy the liberty of sharing in the same 
' peace and tranquillity with the faithful : this very restoration of 
common intercourse among men* may lead these people to the way 
of truth. Let no one molest his neighbour, but let each act accord- 
ing to the inclination of his own soul. The well-disposed must be 
convinced, that they alone will live in holiness and purity, whom 
Thou thyself dost call to find rest in thy holy laws. But let those 
who remain strangers to them retain, since they wish it, the tem- 
ples of falsehood : we have the resplendent house of thy truth, 
which thou hast given us in answer to the cravings of our nature. 
We could wish that they too might share with us the joy of a com- 
mon harmony. Yet let no one trouble his neighbour by that 
which is his own conviction. With the knowledge which he has 
gained, let him, if possible, profit his neighbour. If it is not possi- 
ble, he should allow his neighbour to go on in his own way ; for 
it is one thing to enter voluntarily into the contest for eternal life, 
and another to force one to it against his will. I have entered 
more fully into the exposition of these matters, because I was un- 
willing to keep concealed my own belief in the truth ; and espe- 
cially because, as I hear, certain persons affirm 8 that the temple- 

1 Euseb, v. e. 1. iv. 48. 

1 Aftni y&p n r%9 icoivwlat lTa»6p5to<rts (perhaps ipsa bnc commercii restitutio.; 
The indefinite words may also mean, " the improving influence of intercourse." The 
connection, however, favours the first interpretation. 

8 These " certain persons" may have been fearful Pagans, or Christians triumphing 
in a false zeal— more naturally the latter, especially as the emperor made use of expres- 
sions which only a Christian could employ. At ail events, it is clear how important 
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worship and the power of darkness are abolished. I would avow 
this as my counsel to all men, if the mighty dominion of error 
were not too firmly rooted in the souls of some to permit the re- 
storation of the common happiness." 1 

In the particular instances in which Constantino first caused 
temples to be destroyed, and ancient forms of worship to be sup- 
pressed by force, the criminal excesses sanctioned under the name 
of religion, or the fraudulent tricks resorted to for the maintenance 
of heathen superstition among the credulous multitude, gave him 
special and just occasion for these proceedings ; as, for example, 
when he caused to be demolished the temple and sacred grove of 
Venus at Aphaca in Phoenicia, 3 where from the remotest times the 
most abominable licentiousness was practised under the name of 
religion ; and when he suppressed the like abominable rites at He- 
liopolis in Phoenicia. At the same time he sent to the inhabitants of 
this ancient heathen city a letter, in which he represented to them 
the hatefiilness of these rites, and exhorted them to embrace Chris- 
tianity. He founded here a church, with a complete body of clergy- 
men and a bishop ; — somewhat too early, indeed, since there were as 
yet no Christians in the place. He bestowed on this church large 
Hums for the support of the poor ; so that the conversion of the 
heathen might be promoted by doing good to their bodies — a mea- 
sure, doubtless, which was calculated rather to mislead these people 
into hypocrisy than to conduct them to the faith. 8 Again, there was 
at JEgm in Cilicia, a temple of iEsculapius of ancient fame, where the 
priests availed themselves of their knowledge of certain powers of na- 
ture, perhaps of magnetism (the incubationes), for the healing of di- 
seases ; and these cures were ascribed to the power of the god who 
appeared there, and employed as a means to promote the declining 
Paganism. The temple was filled with the consecrated gifts and 

it was considered by Constantine, to repress the zeal of the Christians, which 
might easily lead to violent proceedings, and to inspire confidence in the anxious 
Pagans. 

1 Euseb. de v. c. ii. 56 and 60. 

2 Euseb. de v. c. iii. 55. 

8 Eusebius (1. c. iii. 68) says that the views of Constantine on this matter were pre- 
cisely like those of the Apostle Pan!, Philippians i. 18, " Notwithstanding, every way, 
whether in pretence or in truth, Christ is preached." This, however, is manifestly a 
wrong application of that passage, which has been often enough repeated. Paul is 
speaking of a preaching of the gospel from motives not altogether pure, and not of 
a hypocritical conversion. 
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the inscriptions of those who supposed themselves indebted to it 
for their recovery. Far-famed in particular were the remedies 
which, as it was pretended, the god himself prescribed in dreams to 
the sick who slept in the temple. Not only the populace, but many 
even of the better class, men of learning, and self-styled philoso- 
phers, lauded these wonderful cures. With a view to put an end 
to the knavery at a single blow, Constantino ordered the temple to 
he destroyed. 1 How important a prop of heathenism, which needed 
such means for its support, was taken away by the destruction of 
this temple, appears from the complaints which a man like Liba- 
nius utters over this impiety and its attendant consequences : " The 
sick now,". he says, "in vain make their pilgrimages to Cilicia." 3 
By dismantling and publicly exhibiting those images of the gods 
to which miraculous powers had been ascribed, many a trick of the 
priests was exposed, and what had been venerated by the deluded 
populace, became the objects of their sport. Magnificent temples 
and statues of the gods were despoiled of their treasures, and 
stripped of all their costly materials ; and then were either turned 
to the public use, or bestowed as presents on private individuals. 
Many objects of art taken from the temples were used for the deco- 
ration of the imperial residence. 8 

For the rest, this method of proceeding against the heathen cul- 
tus did not everywhere produce upon the heathen themselves the 
same effect; owing to the differences of character. The fanatical 
heathen, especially the educated who had constructed for them- 
selves a mystical heathenism spiritualized by Platonic ideas, and 
reasoned themselves into an artificial system composed of hetero 
geneous elements, could not be disturbed by any exposure of facts, 
and only felt exasperated by that desecration of their venerated 
sanctuaries, which they were obliged patiently to endure. There 
were others who were under the dominion of no such fanaticism, 

1 Euseb. de ▼. c. Hi. 56. 

J Liban. de templis, vol. ii. 187. Kal vvv oD« &yti fxkv tit JLiKikIov vo<r4ftara t *Hyt 
Tov'AoracX^irtov XP$L 0,rra X tL P^*i °l & *tpl r6v T<wro» Qpput, atrpdicrov* ttroirifi"' 
Tovtrt. And quoting from the eulogy of a pagan rhetorician, in the time of the emperor 
Julian, probably in reference to the destruction of this temple: Nvv fikv ttiv tov Siov 
Mwtfu* ituarirt Ik tw itriypafi/xdrmtf, d %v tw vyiavovreov, vvv Hk rpayudtov t6v 
vwv t&lvw mtrd t6» Wo> •jtoXs'/uov, d&iKOVftivovt tiara*, ovk ia> fiivovt chraXXayif- 
mu Kd**0». Liban. ep. 607. 

8 De ▼. c. iiL 54, Liban. ed. Reiske, iii. 486, concerning Constantine : 'Eyufivmtrt rov 
irXovrov rob* Stout* He calls him plainly the ffetrvXijicj*. Pro templis, vol. iL p. 183. 
VOL. in. C 
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and whose superstition therefore, when it was stripped of its pomp- 
ous array, might be more easily exposed in its emptiness. These 
might, by such sudden impressions, be brought to a sense of their 
error, and by degrees made capable of receiving a knowledge of 
the gospel. Others made sport of that which they had formerly 
believed, without receiving the true faith in place of their supersti- 
tion. They fell into total scepticism, or contented themselves with 
a general system of Deism. 1 It is a faot worthy of remark, and a 
proof of the already diminished power of heathenism over the po- 
pular mind, that officers, commissioned with full powers by the 
emperor, could venture, without any protection of an armed force, 
to pass through immense crowds of people, and plunder famous 
temples, bearing off their venerated treasures. 2 What fierce com- 
motions, on the other hand, were excited at a later period by the 
seizure of the Christian images in the Byzantine empire ! 

Again, Constantino endeavoured to place Christians in the high- 
est offices of state, and to appoint them governors in the provinces. 
Since, however, it was difficult at that time to carry this plan into 
execution, and wholly exclude the Pagans from the public service 
of the state; and since, moreover, he was unwilling to pass any 
law of this kind, he contented himself with forbidding the holders 
of office to sacrifice ; — a practice which the previous importance of 
Paganism, ad the religion of the state, had made a duty incumbent 
upon them in the execution of many kinds of public business. At 
length the erection of idolatrous images, and the performance of 
religious sacrifices, were universally forbidden. But as many Pa- 
gans still occupied important civil stations, and as Constantdne, 
moreover, was not inclined to resort in this case to arbitrary force, 
it naturally followed that these laws were but little observed. 
Hence the succeeding emperor, Constantius, was under the neces- 
sity of re-enforcing this ordinance. 8 

1 Euseb. de v. C. Hi. 67. 

3 Euseb. iii. 64. 

* This prohibition of the emperor, Eusebius cites in his work,de v. C. ii. 44, 40 ; iv. 28; 
and Sozomen, i. 8, who seems, however, here merely to copy from Eusebius, and thai 
not accurately. The surest proof that Constant ine did actually enact such a law, lies in 
the fact, that Constantius, by renewing the prohibition in the year 841, presnppoaed this 
law as already existing. If Libanius, on the contrary, in his discourse defending the 
temple (vol. ii. 162), says of Constantino : Tif« icotA vofiovn Stpa-rttav Ul***™ Mi 
t», and 183, u« ovk i-rl rds S'vo-tav TrpofjXSt, we remember not only that Libanius was 
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It was a religious interest which actuated Constantino in his 
attempts to introduce the Christian form of worship ; but he never 
employed forcible measures for its extension : he never compelled 
any person whatever to act in matters of religion against the dic- 
tates of his own conscience. To those of his soldiers who were 
Christians, he gave full liberty to attend church on Sunday. Upon 
those of them who were not Christians, he did not enforce a Chris- 
tian form of prayer, nor did he compel them to unite in any of the 
Christian forms, as the Pagan emperors had endeavoured to force 
Christians to join in the Pagan ceremonies. He simply required 
the Pagans among his soldiers to assemble before the city, in the 
open fields, and here, at a given signal, to repeat, in the Latin 
language, the following form of prayer : " Thee alone we acknow- 
ledge as the true God ; thee we acknowledge as ruler ; thee we in- 
voke for help ; from thee have we received the victory ; through 
thee have we conquered our enemies ; to thee are we indebted for 
our "present blessings ; from thee also we hope for future favours; 
to thee we all direct our prayer. We beseech thee that thou 
wouldst preserve our Emperor Constantino, and his pious sons, in 
health and prosperity through the longest life." 1 The same thing 
indeed becomes clearly apparent here, which we have observed 
on various other occasions, that the emperor had no just concep- 
tion of the true nature of divine worship and of prayer, and that he 
laid an undue stress on outward religious forms; for it was hardly 
possible surely, that, in repeating, at the word of command, a 
prayer committed to memory, and that in a language which to a 
part of the soldiers was not their own, there could be any of that 
devotion which alone gives to prayer its significance ; but yet it is 
worthy of remark, how the emperor respected the religious convic- 
tions of his soldiers. He avoided in this prayer everything peculiar 
to Christianity, and nothing in it but the Monotheism would be in- 
compatible with the Pagan religion. As it respects this, Constan- 
tine perhaps regarded the belief in one God, as that which the con- 
templation of the universe would teach every man, and the neces- 

interested here to represent what had been done by the first Christian emperor for the 
•oppression of Paganism, as of the least possible account ; but also that he confounded 
what was done at different times, and that he was looking at the effects of those laws 
which it must be allowed were insignificant. 
1 Kuseb. de v. C. iv. 18, 19. 

C 2 
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30 CONSTANTINE, 

sary acknowledgment of which might he presupposed in every man r 1 
hesides, the heathen soldiers, who were not so scrupulous in regard 
to every word, might easily interpret the whole as an address to 
their own Jupiter. 

But,' if Constantino was unwilling to employ any forcible mea- 
sures for the extension of Christianity, it by no means follows that 
he rejected all outward means for this end, and that he had come 
to understand how Christianity, disdaining all outward means of 
persuasion and outward supports, would make its own way, simply 
by the power with which it operates upon the inner convictions and 
in the life of men. We have from himself a remarkable declaration, 
concerning the means which he supposed necessary to promote the 
spread of Christianity. At the counsel of Nice he exhorted the 
bishops not to be envious of each other, on account of the applause 
bestowed on their discourses and the reputation of oratorical gifts ; 
not to lay the foundations of schisms by their mutual jealousies, 
lest they should give occasion to the Heathen of blaspheming the 
Christian religion. The Heathen, he said, would be most easily 
led to salvation, if the condition of the Christians were made to ap- 
pear to them in all respects enviable. They should consider, that 
the advantage to be derived from preaching could not belong to 
all. Some, he 6aid, might be drawn to the faith by being season- 
ably supplied with the means of subsistence ; others were accus- 
tomed to repair to that quarter where they found protection and 
intercession, (alluding to the intercessions of the bishops, see be- 
low) ; others would be won by an affable reception ; others, by 
being honoured with presents. There were but few who honestly 
loved the exhibitions of religious doctrine ; but few who were the 
friends of truth, (therefore, few sincere conversions. 2 ) For this 
reason, they should accommodate themselves to the characters of 
all, and, like skilful physicians, give to each man that which might 

1 See his declaration in Euseb. ii. 68. 

2. Euseb. iii. 21. I place the passage here, whieh, as it seems to me, has been cor- 
rupted by a transposition of the words, in the way in which I suppose it ought to be 
corrected, by restoring the words to their proper order : r Qv ftdXio-ra vvSrrjvai 6vra/it- 
vutv, tl Tama tA icaS' lifutc aiiToU £»)\«rrd <paivourro } fiij itTv bfx<ptyvotiv, m% ov 
rotvwao-tv v Ik Xoycov ixplXaa arvvrtXtl' ol fxkv yap aw Tp6i Tpo^v x&ipovvi* iwi- 
Kovpovfitvoi' ol ii ttJ9 TcpovTa<ria% (tois irpoa*ra*iait or rA«) vvorpix* 1 * tla&ao'i*' 
a Wo* Tofrf &i£iuHTttri <pi\o<ppovovfii»ovt aavd^oirai, Kal £ipioi* Tifi&fitvoi ayav**- 
aiif frrcpot* (3pax*i* $' ol \uymv aXij&cit kpavrml teal airdiuot aZ o T^t dX»>^«ta» 
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HIS BAPTISM AND DEATH. (37 

contribute to his core, so that in every way the saving doctrine 
might be glorified in all. A course of proceeding upon such prin r 
ciples must naturally have thrown open a wide door for all manner 
of hypocrisy. Even Eusebius, the panegyrist of Constantine, 
blinded as he was by the splendour which the latter had cast over 
the outward church, although he would gladly say nothing but 
good of his hero ; yet even he is obliged to reckon among the grie- 
vious evils of this period, of which he was an eye-witness, the in- 
describable hypocrisy of those who gave themselves out as Chris- 
tians merely for temporal advantage, and who, by their outward 
show of zeal for the faith, contrived to win the confidence of the * 
emperor, which he suffered them to abuse. 1 

It must appear surprising that Constantine, although he ex- 
hibited so much zeal for all the concerns of the church, although 
he took part in the transactions of a counsel assembled to discuss 
matters of controversy, had never as yet received baptism ; that he 
continued to remain without the pale of the community of believers ; 
that he could still assist at no complete form of worship, no com- 
plete celebration of a festival. He continued to remain in the first 
class of catechumens (not catechumens in the stricter sense of the 
word, see below), though already sixty-four years of age. Thus 
far he had enjoyed sound and uninterrupted health. He now, 
for the first time, began to feel the infirmities of age ; and ill- 
ness induced him to leave Constantinople, and repair to the neigh 
bouring city of Helenopolis in Bithynia, Asia Minor, recently 
founded by his mother, in order to enjoy the benefit of the warm 
springs in that place. When his malady grew worse, and he felt 
a presentiment of the approach of death, he repaired, for the pur- 
pose of prayer, to the church consecrated to the memory of the 
martyr Lucian. Here first he made the confession which was cus- 
tomary before entering into the class of the catechumens, so called 
in the stricter sense ; and the bishops gave him the blessing. 2 He 
next repaired to a castle, near the city of Nicomedia, where he called 
together an assembly of the bishops, and surrounded by them, re- 

* See c. iy. 53. Blpmjtiaw akinrov rmv ri\v IxicXticriav viroivofiivwv xai t6 \pur~ 
tia»it» •"rHr\ti<rTcdcVx , M MIT '£ / i * < ' ( * 1 ' oifOfia t oh iavrov Karairiar&vutv r&x a * v >jror * 
roiTo *«f*»; Trpiirouaiv ivmiptTO. 
J He received for the first time the x tl P°^ taia * an( * wns t * JUS t*kcn among the 
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88 CONSTANTINE. 

oeived baptism from Eusebius, bishop of Nicomedia. This took 
place shortly before his death, in the year 387. Now, for the first 
time, he could profess it to be his purpose, that, if God spared his 
life, he would join in the assembly of God's people, and join with 
all the faithful in all the prayers of the church. 1 

Doubtless we should consider here, that it was not the custom in 
this period for all to receive baptism immediately after embracing 
the faith ; but many, especially in the East, deferred it until some 
special occasion, inward or outward, brought about in them a new 
crisis of life. 2 But still it must ever seem strange, that an em- 
peror who took such interest in the concerns of the Christian 
church, should remain without baptism till his sixty-fourth year. 
We may indeed give credit to what he says, and suppose — what 
was quite in character with his religious notions — that he enter- 
tained the design to receive baptism in the Jordan, whose water 
Christ had first consecrated by his own baptism.* This does not 
suffice, however, to explain his long delay. It is most probable 
that, carrying his heathen superstition into Christianity, he looked 
upon baptism as a sort of rite for the magical removal of sin, and 
so delayed it, in the confidence that, although he had not lived an 
exemplary life, he might yet in the end be enabled to enter into 
bliss, purified from all his sins. He was doubtless sincere, there- 
fore, when, on receiving baptism, he said, as Eusebius reports, that 
from thenceforth, if God spared him his life, he would devote him- 
self to God s worthy laws of life. 4 This remark leads us to notice 
a report, which circulated among the Heathen of this period, re- 
specting the cause of Constantino's conversion ; for the mode of 
thinking which betrays itself in his notion of baptism, furnishes us 
also with a key to the right interpretation of this story J 

Constantino, instigated by the calumnious representations of his 
second wife Fausta, had, in a paroxysm of anger, caused his son, 
the Caesar Crispus, step-son of Fausta, to be put to death. Re- 
proached for this act by his mother Helena, and convinced after- 
wards himself that he had been falsely informed, he had added 

1 Eoseb. iv. 62. Otfrwv ifik <rway*\d%t<r$at \oit6p t» rov Stov Xa<£, kcu *ra7« 
tvXat* hfiov TOit 'ko.viv lKK\ij<ria£ovra koivmvuv &va£ lipiarat. 

2 See below, under the history of worship. 

* Euseb. ▼. c. iv. 62. 

* Bkt^ouv 4A»f (Mov 5tw trpitrovTax ifiavrtp SiaTira^ouai. 
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another Crime to this by a cruel revenge on Fausta, whom he caused 
to be thrown into the glowing furnace of a bath. Suspicious jeal- 
ousy had misled him to order the execution of his nephew, a hope- 
ful prince, the son of the unfortunate Licinius ; and several others, 
oonnected with the court, are said to have fallen victims to his an- 
ger or his suspicion. When at length he began to feel the reproaches 
of conscience, he inquired of the Platonic philosopher Sopatros, or, 
according to others, of heathen priests, what he could do to atone 
for these crimes. It was replied to him, that there was no lustra- 
tration for such atrocious conduct. At that time an Egyptian 
bishop from Spain (probably Hosius of Cordova is meant) became 
known at the palace, through the ladies of the court. He said to the 
emperor, that in the Christian faith he could find a remedy for every 
sin ; and this promise, which soothed the conscience of Constantine, 
first led him to declare decidedly in favour of Christianity. 1 - Certain 
it is, that any true herald of the gospel, if he found the emperor suffer- 
ing under these misgivings of conscience, would not have begun with 
calming his fears; but he would have endeavoured first of all to bring 
him to the full conviction of the corruption within, of which these 
gross and striking outbreaks of sin were but individual manifestations ; 
he would also have discovered to him the vanity of those seeming vir- 
tues by which he had often sought to gloss over this inward corrup- 
tion ; he would have shown him, that in general no opus operatum by 
outward lustrations could have any effect to cleanse the inner man 
from sin ; — and then, after having cleared the wounded conscience of 
all those deceitful and soothing hopes which serve only as a prop for 
sin, and shown him what true repentance is, he would have presented 
before him Christ, as the Redeemer of the truly penitent and be- 
lieving sinner ; constantly warning him against the seeming faith, 
which leads men to seek in Christ only a deliverer from that out- 
ward suffering which a violated conscience holds up to their fears, 
and a stay for the sinfulness of their nature. But we may well sup- 
pose that, among the bishops of the court, there was none who 
would have spoken to the emperor in this manner. As it would 
be quite in character for Constantine, when suffering under the 
reproaches of conscience, to seek after some magical expiation, so 
we may easily suppose that a bishop who possessed little of the 
simple temper of the gospel and of pure Christian knowledge, and 

1 Zosim. ii. 29. Soiora. 1. 5. 
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40 CONSTANTINE. 

who was moreover blinded by the splendour of the court, might 
point the emperor to such a means of expiation in the rite of bap- 
tism, or in an empty profession of faith, and thus poison for him 
the very fountain of salvation. But the testimony of Pagans, in- 
imical to Christianity and the emperor, furnishes no sufficient evi- 
dence for the truth of a story which they could have so easily in- 
vented ; while, on the other hand, the silence of Christian historians, 
whose prejudices were all on one side, furnishes no evidence against 
its truth. That this account cannot, however, be literally true 
appears, as Sozomenus has justly remarked, from the gross ana- 
chronism which it contains ; for, long before Constantino had com- 
mitted these crimes, 1 he had taken his decided stand in favour of 
Christianity. The whole story, therefore, may have no other foun- 
dation than the fact, that Constantine strove to quiet his sins by 
relying on the opus operatum of outward means of justification, 
especially upon the justifying power of outward baptism, which he 
reserved against the time of his death, and upon the merit of what 
he had done to promote the outward splendour of the church ; and 
it may be that the bishops of the court, instead of teaching him 
better, confirmed him in this destructive error. 3 This doubtless 
would be observed by the Pagans, who would not be slow in tak- 
ing advantage of it to misrepresent Christianity. 3 

1 The execution of Crispos took place at the same time with the vicennalia of Con- 
stantine, or the celebration of the twentieth anniversary of his assuming the dignity of 
Augustus, that is, in 826 ; and it was in the preceding year that Constantine displayed, 
at the council of Nice, so decided a zeal in favour of the Christian faith. 

2 Eosebius of Caearea was a man conversant with still higher things than mere 
worldly interests, and cannot be reckoned among the number of the ordinary court bishops 
of this period ; yet mark how he describes a banquet which the emperor gave to the 
bishops at the breaking up of the Nicene council, in celebration of the vicennalia of his 
entrance upon the dignity of CaBsar : " When the emperor held a banquet with the bishops, 
among whom he had established peace, he presented it, through them, as it were an 
offering worthy of God. No one of the bishops was excluded from the imperial table. 
The proceedings on this occasion were sublime beyond description. The soldiers of the 
emperor's body guard were drawn up before the door of the palace with their bare swords. 
The men of God (the bishops) passed along undaunted between their ales into the inte- 
rior of the palace. Some sat at the same table with the emperor himself; the others, at 
side-tables. One might easily imagine that one beheld the type of Christ's kingdom." 
Euseb. vit. Constant. 1. iii. c. 15. Making due allowance for the corrupt rhetorical taste 
of those times, in passing our judgment on these expressions, still we must feel certain, 
that a man who was capable of using such language was in no condition to speak to the 
emperor in the spirit of the gospel, as one charged with the care of souls. 

8 Thus Julian, in his satirical performance entitled "the Cmsars," makes Constantine 
in the lower world proclaim to all : " Whoever is a voluptuary, a murderer, whoever is a 
ricious man, a profligate, let him boldly come hither. Having washed him with this 
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CONSTANTIUS. HIS LAWS AGAINST PAGANISM. 4 1 

If the reign of Constantino bears witness that the state which 
seeks to advance Christianity by the worldly means at its com- 
mand, may be the occasion of more injury to this holy cause 
than the earthly power which opposes it with whatever virulence, 
this truth is still more clearly demonstrated by the reign of his suc- 
cessor Constantius. 

Constantius, in the outset, shared the government with his two 
brothers, Constantine the younger and Constans, to whose portion 
fell the dominion of the West. The younger Constantine having, 
in the war against his brother Constans, lost his life, Constans 
made himself master of the whole Western, as Constantius was 
already of the whole Eastern empire ; and when Constans perished, 
in the year 350, in the revolt of Magnentius, Constantius was left 
sole master of the entire Roman empire. Now, although the mea- 
sures adopted for the suppression of Paganism proceeded directly 
from Constantius, although they were executed in his empire with 
the greatest severity and rigour — despotism in the East being, as a 
general thing, the most oppressive ; yet, on the whole, the princi- 
ples upon which he proceeded, were those which prevailed through- 
out the entire empire. Constantius, in re-enacting, in the year 
341, the law of the previous reign against sacrifices, gave the fol- 
lowing peremptory command : " Let superstition cease ; let the 
folly of sacrifices be abolished. 1 Whoever, after the publication of 
this law, continues to sacrifice, shall be punished according to his 
deserts ;" yet the nature of the punishment is not clearly defined. 

Although this law might properly refer only to the Eastern em- 
pire, yet in a law of the year 346, enacted in common by the 
emperor Constantius and Constans, and therefore valid for the whole 
Western and Eastern empire, it is presupposed that the extirpation 
of the entire pagan superstition had already been commanded ; 2 

water, I will instantly make him pure. And should be fall into the same crimes again, 
let him only beat on his breast and on his head, and I will bestow on him power to be- 
come pope." "Off-ric .^&>pcfc, 3<rri« (JuaufyoiKKj o<rri« Ivayij?, K<ti ftStkupd? Vt« Sap- 
P&v. ATo<f>awa yap atrrdv rovrwl f<5 HSwrt \ou<rav, abritca KaSapov, icai iruXti/ 
k°X°* T <>« airroi* yimyrai^ du><r<* t6 <rrij$o9 w\ii£airr* koI t»ji/ Ki<pa\^v iraTa£airri, 
•caSopco yivlaSai. And Libanius sees in the cruelty of Constantine towards his own 
family, a punishment inflicted on him for his plundering of the temples : Tie ovrw fit- 
yrfXipTMy wtpl Tck iipA xpifpaTa ti&»K* Mictjv rd fikv aitrd* avrdv piritov ; Pro tem- 
Pfr> p. 184, vol. ii. 

1 Cod. Theodos. 1. xvi. Tit. 10, c.2. Obspi supcretitio, sacriftciorum aboleatur insania. 

3 Omnia supers titio penitus rruenda. 
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•12 CONSTANTIUS. 

and in the same year the two emperors again conjointly directed, 
that the temples- should everywhere be closed, that access to them 
should be forbidden to all, and thus liberty for crime taken away 
from abandoned men. 1 Sacrifices were forbidden on pain of death 
and the confiscation of goods. When at a still later period, under 
the usurper Magnentius, who himself 2 professed to be a Christian, 
the pagan cultus in the West had recovered a certain degree of free 
dom — whether it was that the usurper, from political reasons or 
want of interest in religious matters, made show of greater tolera- 
tion ; or whether it was that, without any interference of his own, 
the laws which had been passed against the pagan worship had, in 
the turmoils of this revolution, lost their power — yet for this cause 
Constantius thought it necessary, after he had suppressed the in- 
surrection in the year 353, and became the sole ruler, to issue a 
new law against sacrifices by night, which had been again intro- 
duced. Three years later, in 350, he passed a law, in the name 
also of the CeBsar Julian, who was even then secretly inclined to 
Paganism, by which law he made it once more capital to sacrifice 
and worship the images of the gods. The relation of things had 
become reversed. As in former times the observance of the pagan 
ceremonies, the religion of the state, had appeared in the light of a 
civil duty, and the profession of Christianity in that of a crime 
against the state ; so now it was the case, not indeed that the out- 
ward profession of Christianity was commanded as a universal civil 
duty, for against this the spirit of Christianity too earnestly remon- 
strated ; but that the exercise of the pagan religion was made poli- 
tically dangerous. There was an inclination to regard the Heathens, 
as unsatisfied with the present order of things ; and the suspicious 
despot Constantius feared, whenever he heard about the celebration 
of pagan rites, especially about augurs, haruspices, consultation of 
oracles and sacrifices, that conspiracies were brooding against his 
government and his life. It was especially the notary Paulus, 
widely known under his well-deserved soubriquet, the C/tain (ca- 
tena), who, in the latter times of this reign, working upon the 
suspicious temper of Constantius, and using him as the instrument 
of his own designs, ravaged the land as a cruel persecutor. It thus 
happened that a heathen philosopher, Demetrius Chytas of Alex- 

1 Licentiam delinqupiidi perditis abn°gari. 

* As the ensigns of the cross on his coins prove. SeeEckhcl, viii. 124. 
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HIS PERSECUTION OF 'THE PAGANS. i'\ 

andria, was convicted of having repeatedly sacrificed. Not so 
much for religious as for political reasons, this transgression of the 
laws was interpreted as a grievous crime ; his judges pretending to 
look upon it as a magical ceremony, undertaken in a hostile spirit 
against the emperor. 1 No credit was given to his assurances, that 
from his early youth he had been accustomed to sacrifice, simply to 
propitiate the favour of the gods. But when he steadfastly per- 
sisted in the same assertion under the rack, he was dismissed to his 
home ; although, if the imperial law had been strictly carried into 
execution, he must have suffered the penalty of death, as a Heathen 
* who, by his own confession, had offered sacrifices. To wear heathen 
amulets for keeping off diseases, to consult an astrologer on any 
private affair whatever, might easily involve one in a crimen ma- 
jestatis, leading to tortures and death. 3 

To the great vexation of the Pagans, Constantius caused several 
celebrated temples to be destroyed. Some he plundered, and pre- 
sented others or their treasures to Christian ohurches, or to his 
favourites among the courtiers ; and sometitnes, therefore, to the 
most unworthy of men. The property of the temples, which might 
have been employed to a better purpose in the cause of religion, 
often became a prey to cupidity and rapine ; 3 and when many, who 
had become rich by the plundering of temples, abandoned them- 
selves to every lust,, and finally brought ruin upon themselves by 
their own wickedness, the Pagans looked upon this as the punish- 
ment sent by their gods for robbing the temples ; and they pre- 
dicted that similar punishments would follow every instance in 
which the temples were desecrated, as appears from the assevera- 
tions of Libanius and Julian. 

The emperor, however, thought it advisable to keep under some 
restraint the fury for destroying temples, in order to preserve cer- 
tain national antiquities which were dear to the people. By a law 
of the year 84 6, he ordained that all temples, existing without the 

1 See AmmiaiL Marcellin. 1. xix. a 12. 

* Ammian. Marcellin. 1. c. Liban. pro Aristophane, vol. L p. 430. The words of 
Ammianus Marcellinas are particularly worthy of notice : " Proreus ita res agebatur, 
quasi Clarium, Dodonseas arbores et effata Delphorum, dim solennia in imperatoris exi- 
tium Bollicitaverint multi." 

8 Liban.de accusatorib. iii. 436. KarivKaxf/t rob* vaoir* teal iruirra Updv l£a\tLij/a* 
*°fio9, l&mKiv avrov (at/rov*,) olt lap.iv. Liban. Epitaph. Julian. 529 : 16v rav ItptSit 
vXovroy tU roit* a<Ti\yt<TT<z-rov? piptpiapivov. Ammian. Marcellin. 1. xxii. c. i, 
fasti quidam templorum spoliis. 
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4 4 COXSTANTIUS. 

walls of the city, should be preserved uninjured, since with many of 
them were connected national festivities, and certain of the public 
games and contests had derived their origin from them. 1 When 
Constantius, after his victory over Magnentius, resided in Rome 
and there saw the heathen temples in their full splendour, he took 
no measures against them ; and Heathenism, as the old religion of 
the Roman state, still retained so much consequence, that much 
that belonged to the heathen forms of worship was left unaltered in 
the Western empire. Thus it was with the privileges of the vestals 
and the priestly dignities, which were given to Romans belonging 
to the noblest heathen families, 2 although we must allow that these 
dignities had lost much of their ancient importance. Subsequently 
to the establishment of the law which made the offering of sacrifice 
a capital crime, Tertullus, the prefect of the city, did not hesitate, 
when a storm at sea hindered the provision fleet from arriving at 
Rome and threatened a famine, to offer public sacrifices in the 
temple of Castor, near the mouth of the Tiber, that the gods might 
calm the fury of the storm. 8 

Whilst falsely flattering pagan rhetoricians, such as Libanius and 
Themistius, publicly spoke in praise of the emperor, whom at heart 
they detested as the enemy of the gods ; there were still among the 
teachers of the Christian church many bold and fearless voices, 
which plainly told him that he rather injured than aided Christian- 
ity, when he sought to advance its interests by outward power,- - 
voices which now presented before a professedly Christian emperor, 
who confounded the Christian with the political standing- ground, 
the principles of liberty of conscience and belief brought to light 
by Christianity, just as they had been presented before the pagan 
emperors by its first defenders. Very pertinently says Hilary to 
the emperor Constantius : " With the gold of the state you bur- 
dened the sanctuary of God ; and what has been torn from the 
temples, or gained by the confiscation of goods, or extorted by 
punishments, that you force upon God." 4 Concerning the resort to 
violent measures for the advancement of religion, Athanasius finely 

1 Cod. Theodos. 1. xvi. Tit. x, c. 8. Nam cam ex nonnullie vel ludorum vel circensiura 
tel agoimm origo fuerit exorta, non convenit ea convelli, ex quibus populo Bomuuo 
prwbentur prisoarum sollennitas voluptatum. 

2 See Symmach. relat. ad Valentinian. 1. x. ep. til. 

3 Ammian. Marcellin. 1. xix. c. 10. 

4 C. Constant, imperator. lib. c. 10. 
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remarks : l " It is an evidence that they want confidence in their 
own faith, when they use force, and constrain men against their 
wills. So Satan, because there is no truth in him, wherever he 
gains admittance, pays away with hatchet and sword. But the Sa- 
viour is so gentle that he teaches it is true : ' Will any one come 
after me, and who will be my disciple ?' while he forces none to 
-whom he comes, but only knocks at the door of the soul, and says : 
* Open to me, my sister ;' and if the door is opened he goes in. But 
if any one is unwilling to open, he withdraws ; for the truth is not 
preached by sword and javelin, nor by armies, but by persuasion 
and admonition. 3 How can there be anything like persuasion where 
the fear of the emperor rules ? How can there be anything like 
admonition, where he who contradicts ha& to expect banishment 
and death ?" Says the same writer in another place : 8 " It is the 
character of true piety, not to force, but to convince ; since our 
Lord himself forced no man, but left free the choice of each indi- 
vidual, saying to all : ' If any man will, let him come after me ;' 
but to his disciples : ' Will ye also go away ?' " The men who 
expressed such truths with Christian boldness, were thinking in- 
deed, in this case, not so much of the conduct of the emperor to- 
wards the Pagans, as of his conduct towards the contending parties 
of the Christian church ; their own interest (for they belonged to a 
party which lay under the constraint of outward power) coincided 
in this case with what the spirit of Christianity requires ; and hence 
they might the more readily perceive this, and be led to make it a 
prominent point in opposition to the prevailing sentiments of their 
time. It is plain that the same could have been said also concern- 
ing the emperors conduct towards the Pagans ; but it may be 
justly questioned whether they would have been equally free to 
recognize and proclaim the same truths in this wider application, 
It is certain, at least, that many of the fathers were actuated by 
another spirit than this Christian one : they were concerned only 
for the outward suppression of Paganism, without considering 
whether the means employed for this purpose agreed with the spirit 
of the gospel, and were suited to destroy Paganism in the hearts of 

1 Hist. Arian. J 8. 

' *Ov y&p £i<f>i<Tiv 6 fitktviv ovii 8 la <rrpariiyruv v <SAt|3*t/a KcrrayyiXirai, dXXa 
vt&oi Kai avfifiovXia. 
3 Hist. Arian. § 67. 
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men. Julius Firmicus Matcrnus 1 thus addresses the emperors Con- 
stantius and Constans : " Take off without scruple the decorations 
of the temples ; use all their consecrated gifts for your own profit, 
and that of the Lord. After destroying the temples, ye are, by the 
power of God, exalted higher." He paid homage to the error, so 
ruinous to the emperors, which led them to imagine that, by merely 
destroying the outward monuments of Paganism, they proved them- 
selves to be Christians, and secured the divine favour. He also 
describes the political success of the emperors in the usual style of 
exaggerated flattery, peculiar to the panegyrists of tbe age, and 
says nothing of their misfortunes. He next invites them to punish 
idolatry, and assures them that the divine law required them to 
suppress all Paganism by force. 3 Forgetting the spirit which it 
became Christians to cherish, and by what means the Christian 
church had overcome all earthly powers that had opposed her and 
finally rendered them subservient to her own interests, he employs 
those passages of the Old Testament which threatened with the 
punishment of death those who became idolaters from among the 
people of God, to show how Christian emperors should deal with 
the same class of men. Worldly-minded bishops, who by their 
proceedings caused the name of the Lord to be blasphemed among 
the Gentiles, such as Georgius of Alexandria, raged against Pa- 
ganism, and stood ready to reward with every thing which their 
powerful influence at court enabled them to procure, with the fa- 
vour of the prince, and titles, and stations of honour, the hypocrisy 
of those who accounted earthly things of more value than divine. 8 

1 Concerning whom we shall speak further in another place, under the head of the 
Apologists. 

2 C. 30. Ut severitas vestra idololatrias facinus omnifariam persequatur. 

8 Libanius doubtless expresses what he had seized from the life of the times, when he 
says, speaking of a certain Aristophanes, who, even under the reign of Constantius, had 
continued steadfast in the profession of heathenism : " What rewards might he not hare 
obtained from Georgius, if he had been willing to make in the church a public profession 
of Christianity, and to insult the gods ? What prefecture of Egypt, what power with the 
eunuchs of the court, and with the emperor himself, would not Georgius have procured 
for him ? Hoiav oifK &v irpofaruv Alywrrov dvrl rauvij* T»Jf Kcopwdiav; vapA. rivt» 
ovk av tvpovxoiv rdv avSptoirov &iri<prfvtv Icrxypov; fhrrtr' &» tvt<r$t f *ai -nf* K«p- 
<rra»Tiov KupaXrjt «I t^v lavrov Kt<pa\t)v irpdt Ttoapyiov fiptidtv." Pro Aristophane, 
vol. i. 448. This agrees with the description which Athanasius gives of those who be- 
came Christians for the sake of spiritual offices, to obtain exemption from the burdens of 
the state, and to secure powerful connections,— men who were satisfied with any creed, 
provided only they could be released from state burden*, and maintain their connections 
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If we consider more closely the relation, as it now stood, of 
Christianity to Paganism in the Roman empire, we cannot fail to 
see that a reaction of the latter, to recover itself from its depression, 
was already prepared. As nothing can he more hurtful to the 
cause of truth, than attempting to support and further it by some 
other power than its own, thus converting truth itself into a false- 
hood ; so nothing, on the other hand, can contribute more to pro- 
mote the cause of error than raising up martyrs for it, and thus 
lending it the appearance of truth. It certainly had been possible 
for Paganism, under the existing circumstances, to gain vastly more 
if this religious system, which consisted of the old popular super- 
stition, coming out in a new dress from the school of pompous 
mystical sophists and conceited rhetoricians, had not been in itself 
so utterly unsubstantial and powerless ; an idle gewgaw, hardly 
capable of imparting to any soul enthusiasm enough to become a 
martyr. 

Many had hypocritically assumed the profession of Christianity, 
while at heart they were still inclined to Paganism, or were ready 
to adopt any religion which happened to be in favour at court ; 
others had framed a system for themselves, mixed up of Paganism 
and Christianity, in which often there was nothing more than 
merely an exchange of Pagan for Christian names — in which only 
Christian forms and ceremonies were substituted in place of the 
Pagan, and from which, under a change of circumstances, it would 
not be difficult to retreat back to Paganism. The passions which 
in controversial disputes excited the Christians to rail at each other ; 
the impure motives which crept in on these occasions, especially 
through the influence of the court ; the zeal for a formal orthodoxy 
and church ceremonial among so many who in their lives mani- 
fested a spirit so different from that of the gospel — all this must 
have served to give support to the false accusations against Chris- . 
tianity current among the Pagans; as in the earlier times the 
effects of the gospel on the lives of its followers had tended to fur- 
ther its progress. Thus a heathen party had kept itself alive, 
which, in its fanaticism, rising under the pressure of distress, and 
taking advantage of all that was bad in the Christian church, flat- 

vith those in power: "E«« ftovov tlalv iXurovpytiroi ko\ irpocraalav avSpwxlvtiv 
ix<> v vi* AthaniB. hist. Arianor. ad raonachos, § 78. 
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48 CONSTANTIUS. 

tered itself with the hope of one day seeing the worship of its gods 
victoriously restored. 

The spirit which for the most part animated this party was by 
no means a purely religious fanaticism. It was a blind love for the 
old antiquities of Greece and^Rorae ; for Grecian art and science, 
which, to these Pagans, seemed, not without reason, to be closely 
connected with the old religion. It was their enthusiastic attach- 
ment to every thing connected with the old Greek and Roman 
manners, which filled them with hatred to Christianity, — a religion 
which introduced a new, spiritual, and to them unintelligible, cre- 
ation. Hence it was that Paganism found its most zealous promo- 
ters among the rhetoricians, philosophers, and men of learning ; 
and that the attachment to it lingered especially in many of the an- 
cient and noble families of Greece and Borne. The rhetoricians 
who made an open profession of Paganism, or who, although they 
professed Christianity, were Pagans at heart, had opportunities 
enough, although they did not venture publicly to attack the latter 
in their lectures, yet, in expounding the ancient authors, to com- 
municate imperceptibly to the minds of the youth a direction hos- 
tile to Christianity. What we have already remarked with refer- 
ence to the preceding period, still continued to be true ; — that the 
religious symbolism, derived from the Neo-Platonic philosophy, was 
the most important means resorted to for dressing out Paganism as 
a rival of Christianity, and for imparting an artificial life to that 
which was already effete. Speculative ideas and mystical intui- 
tions were to infuse into the old insipid superstition a higher 
meaning. Theurgy, and the low traffic in boastful mysteries, con- 
tributed greatly also to attract and enchain, by their deceptive arts, 
many minds, influenced more by a vain curiosity, which would 
penetrate into what lies beyond the province of the human mind, 
than by any true religious need. Yet in art and science there waB 
nothing truly creative, which could spring any longer out of the 
withered trunk of Paganism. All the creative power dwelt in 
Christianity. This alone could impart the spirit of a new life into 
the forms borrowed from the Grecian art and science. Those who, 
instead of yielding to the new creation by which everything was to 
be restored to the freshness of youth, mourned over the grave of 
the ancient world, which had long since perished, could do nothing 
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more than form an idle patch-work out of the old fragments of 
rhetoric, philosophy, and literature. 

From what has now been said, it is easy to see that, should a 
Pagan emperor once more ascend the throne, this Paganism would 
make another attempt to gain the supremacy ; since for the mo- 
ment everything in fact depended upon the will of the emperor, 
although indeed no human will had the power of actually calling 
back to life what was already dead. And to this very end, that a 
pagan emperor should once more be established on the throne, 
Constantius was to prove the instrument, — Gonstantius, who had 
ever been the chief cause of mischief to the Christian church, for 
which he displayed so much zeal. 

The new emperor was Julian, the nephew of Gonstantius, whose 
desertion to Paganism admits of an easy explanation, both from 
the peculiarity of his character, and from his course of life and 
education. In fact, a very slight turn seemed all that was neces- 
sary to change the peculiar bent, manifested by the whole family 
of Constantines, for the outward show and form of religion, from 
Christianity to Paganism ; and this turn Julian took from his ear- 
liest youth. Having lost, as it is said, early in life his nearest re- 
latives, through the jealousy of his uncle, who discarded the natu- 
ral feelings of kindred, this circumstance would leave on the mind 
of Julian no very favourable impression of the religion which pre- 
vailed at the imperial court, and for which Constantius manifested 
such excessive zeal ; although, at the time this took place, he was 
too young to be conscious of any such impression. Every pains 
was taken to keep him away, while a boy and a young man, from 
the infection of Paganism, and to fasten him to Christianity. This 
was done as well from political as from religious motives, since 
any connection of the prince with the Pagan party might prove dan- 
gerous to the state. But the right means were not chosen to se- 
cure this end. What was thus forced upon him could not easily 
take root in a mind which naturally hated constraint. This care- 
ful surveillance would only have the natural effect to excite his 
longing after that which they were so anxious to keep from him. 
And the men, too, whom the court employed as its instruments, 
were not such as would be likely to scatter in the mind of Julian 
the seeds of a thorough Christianity, and to leave impressions on 
bis heart calculated to give a decided Christian direction to his 
vol. ni. d 
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inner life. It was in a diligent attention to those outward religious 
forms which busy the imagination, that he and his brother Galhis 
were chiefly exercised, while pursuing their education under vigi- 
lant masters, in the sohtude of Macellum, a country seat in Cap- 
padocia. Their very sports were made to wear the colour of de- 
votional exercises ; as when they were taught to emulate each other 
in erecting a chapel over the tomb of Mamas, a pretended martyr, 
held in special veneration throughout this district. The boys might 
easily become accustomed to all this ; and, unless some mightier re- 
action took place in the inmost recesses of the mind, the habits 
thus formed might become fixed, as they actually were in the case 
of Gallus ; but not so, where a mightier influence than religious 
mechanism began to work in an opposite direction, as in the case of 
Julian. 

Both are said to have been educated as ecclesiastics ; they were 
consecrated as pre-lectors in the church, little as the disposition of 
either one of them was suited for the clerical profession. This 
office, which had been given to Julian when young, must have made 
him quite familiar with the scriptures ; and the writings of Julian 
do actually show that he possessed a ready acquaintance with the 
letter of the scriptures ; but of what avail could that be, when his 
mind had taken a direction which unfitted him altogether for en- 
tering into their inward meaning, and his heart was ever wholly 
disinclined from submitting to the doctrines which they taught ? 
Homer, on the other hand, was expounded to him by a man much 
more skilful in imparting to the imagination of the young student 
an enthusiasm for his author, than the clergy had proved to be in 
implanting a love of the divine word in his heart. This wasNioo- 
cles, a civilian, enthusiastically devoted to the Grecian literature, 
who, after the fashion of the Platonists of that period, contem- 
plated Homer, through the medium of an allegorical interpretation, 
as the guide to a higher wisdom. 1 Probably, in his own convic- 
tions, he was a Pagan, 3 although he might not openly avow this to 
be the case ; and we may well conceive that such a person was far 
more fitted to disseminate imperceptibly in the mind of the young 

1 Liban. ITpso-/3fVTiK^« irpdv 'lovkiavov. Vol. i. p. 409. 'Etdcta kiirtp xi«, Ttjr 
'Ofxnpov yvtofiri* r<k chrofifitrra. 

* Otherwise Libanius would hardly have bestowed on him so much praise in the pas- 
sage just referred to. 
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AND EDUCATION. 51 

student something hostile to Christianity, than to cherish in him 
the Christian tendency. Besides, the light in which such an instruc- 
tor must have taught him to contemplate Homer, would not he 
likely to harmonize with Christianity. Two heterogeneous and hos- 
tile elements were here brought at once into his soul ; the one pe- 
netrated deeply, the other only touched lightly upon the surface. 
These two elements might, it is true, rest peaceably side by side ; 
and the more so, the less deeply Christianity took hold of the life ; 
but a conflict between them might afterwards easily be excited by 
outward causes, and a religion afterwards find its way to his soul, 
the medium of entrance for which had been prepared by. that fun- 
damental element of his education. Thus he contracted a great 
fondness for the study of the ancient Greek poets and orators ge- 
nerally ; and this love for ancient literature next formed a point of 
transition to the love of ancient Paganism, as the living spring of 
this literature, the two things being in fact intimately connected in 
the view of the Pagan party among the learned. It was said, in- 
deed, that the ancient literature had sunk with the ancient religion, 
and that the disgrace of that literature had followed close after the 
degradation of the temples in the time of Constantino ; — a com- 
plaint which in one respect was wholly groundless, inasmuch as this 
literature, without inward life, had long carried within it the germ 
of its own decay, and nothing but Christianity remained to infuse 
new life into the dead bones of antiquity. l 

After six years' residence at the country-seat in Cappadocia, Ju- 
lian was called in the year 350, to Constantinople, where he occu- 
pied himself exclusively with literary. pursuits. Here he was not 
allowed to avail himself of the instructions of the rhetorician Li- 
banius, who openly acknowledged himself a Pagan ; but the rhe- 
torician Ecebolius, a man of less elevated mind, who accommo- 
dated his religion to the air of the court, and who, under Con- 
stantius, was a zealous Christian and a violent antagonist of Pa- 
ganism, while under Julian he became an equally zealous Pagan 
and antagonist of Christianity, obtained, as the reward of his hypo- 
crisy, the charge of the prince s education. 2 How could such an 

* Libaniua, not without reason, says to Julian : "Ori tcai irpdv rip^y r&r $tw far * 
cvrw Uiv4$rti vmv \6ymv* ITpdv <pt*vrrrtK. Vol. i. p. 405, oUtla teal avyy iwr\ 

ra ift^cripa, Up& ical \6yoi. Vol. iii. p. 487. 

* Liban. epitaph. Julian. rol. i. p. 526, 2<tyto<rt>« rev irotnypik -+o\t KtxK&idyoptviiv -roin 
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instructor imbue the youthful mind of his pupil with the love of 
Christianity ! 

The foolish Constantius, who must be so often deceived and led 
to act contrary to his own interests where he thought that he was 
doing the utmost to promote -them, was afraid to leave a young 
prince, that already began to attract a good deal of attention, behind 
him at Constantinople, while he himself went to the West, on his 
expedition against Magnentius. He gave him leave, therefore, to 
visit Nicomedia, in Bithynia, for the purpose of prosecuting his 
literary pursuits at a flourishing seat of learning, where several 
distinguished rhetoricians were teachers. Yet there he was ex- 
posed much more to the infection of Paganism than at Constanti- 
nople, where fear and worldly interest induced even those who were 
Pagans at heart to wear the mask of Christianity. He was obliged 
to promise, on departing from Constantinople, that he would not 
attend the lectures of the Pagan Libanius, who also then taught at 
Nicomedia. But the prohibition, as might be expected, served only 
to stimulate his curiosity ; and he contrived to procure copies of 
the . lo ctures of Libanius, which indeed, if we may judge from his 
writings tnat remain, barren as they were of ideas and sentiments, 
dry in their contents, and rich only in the ornaments of rhetoric, 
could have attractions only for a very disordered mind, unaccus- 
tomed to healthy nourishment, weaned from simplicity, and easily 
pleased with the glare of superficial ornament. The gratification 
which he found in the lectures of Libanius, doubtless brought him 
gradually into connection with the whole Pagan party. At its head, 
stood at that time, along with the rhetoricians, the Platonists, who 
had schools in Asia Minor, particularly at Pergamos The most 
renowned among these Platonists were the old iEdesius, Chrysan- 
thius, Eusehius, Maximus. The last-mentioned was also an adroit 
juggler, who boasted of his power to do great things by means of 
supernatural agents. These Platonists maintained a close corres- 
pondence with the Pagans at Nicomedia. To gain over a young 



3-towt fu<r$6» elxt t6» viov. Socrates (1. iii. c. 1) mentions his name. The i 
writer also relates the rest which is noticed in the text, and moreover adds, that after Ju- 
lian's death, he was for once more playing the Christian, and proposed to subject him- 
self to the penance of the church, that he might be again admitted to its communion ; 
that lie prostrated himself on the earth before the door of the church, and called out to 
the people, — M Tread me under foot ; I am the senseless salt," wanjvaTe pc, to &\a« 
rd dvaloSi)Tov. Socrat. 1. iii. c. 13. 
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man who was destined to hold so important a position in the state, 
•was naturally regarded by them as a great object, worthy of the 
most skilful finesse. It may easily be conceived that the mind of 
Julian, already perverted and made vain by his rhetorical educa- 
tion, and eagerly catching at the glitter and pomp of words, would 
be more strongly attracted by the dainty philosophico-mystical Pa- 
ganism which these people set forth — by their high-sounding 
phrases about the heavenly derivation of the soul, its debasement 
to matter, its bondage and its freedom, and by their pretended clear- 
ing up of the doctrine concerning gods and demons — than by the sim- 
ple gospel, even if this had been preached to him. But the Christi- 
anity which he actually possessed, a Christianity that turned wholly 
on externals, could easily make the transition to Paganism. They 
now gave him proofs of the Pagan art of divination, which sur- 
prised and deceived him. They showed him predictions 1 of an 
approaching triumph of the gods, and, indeed, flattered him with 
the hope that he himself was the destined instrument to achieve it. 
The greatest influence over him was possessed by the braggard 
Maximus, who had come over from Ephesus ; for he was precisely 
the man to entrap a youth like Julian. He took him along with 
him to Ionia; and there, in the society of Neo-Platonic philoso- 
phers and hierophants, the work begun at Nicomedia was finished. 
Julian was converted, from being an outward Christian, with a se- 
cret leaning to Paganism, of which perhaps he was himself uncon- 
scious, into a decided and zealous Pagan. 9 

1 To this Libaniua alludes in ep. 701, when, under Julian's reign, he writes : NO* 
T*r« AXtftuat rd xparfo, rA fxkv Xoy&rpoie, *rd dl fiarrttait ivpi<TKOfilvi\*. 

9 Here especially the narratives of Libanius, who was then a rhetorician at Nicome- 
dia, and in part an eye-witness of the facts, are of weight. npoa^«i»rri#r. irpdt 'lov- 
\tapov, vol. i. p. 406. Respecting Julian's residence in Nicomedia, he says : T Hv y&p 
tm cmv&tip fiairrucrjv avr6$t Kpinrrofttvot, ftoXis dta<pvyu>v T<kv \itpas t»v oW«ts- 
£«» (the severe persecutions, by the Christian emperors, of the Pagan art of divination, 
see above) &<ff <p ty wp&ro*. rAQavlt binxvtvw t6 <r<po8pdv plcov jrcrrd t&v StStv 
iiriax** (perhaps hopes, which were entertained by himself with regard to what he 
should one day become ;) then he mentions his journey to Ionia, where, by the Hoicovvra 
teal Srra <ro<pov, that is, by Maximus, he was led to the full knowledge of the truth. 
Epitaph Julian 1. c. 528, he mentions less distinctly how Julian, during his residence 
in Nicomedia, having once fallen into company with PtatonicianR, and heard thera dis- 
course on divine things, sudddenry changed his opinions. Etc lovXtavov AvroKpa- 
rop. trrarov, 1. c. 376, iKtivnv lyu> ti)v hfiipav &PX^ y l\*v$*piav Ty yv KaXco, tcai 
fiatcapC^to toitov t* 5* t^v piTafio\*\v iii^aTo teal tov tij« yvco/itiv la-rpov, o« kiv- 
Svpo¥ vbv k&Wkttou airros re Kivdvvtvaa?, icai Tovdt irtftrav, fitrA rov naStrrou ras 
icvavia* iiiir\tu<riv: (the voyage to Ionia in company with Maximu*, which beyond qites- 
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54 Julian's conversion to paganism. 

Although Juliao had special reasons for concealing his conversion 
to Paganism, which, if it became known to Constantius, might have 
cost him his life ; yet he could not avoid exciting suspicions with 
regard to his connections in Ionia. His brother Gallus, who hap- 
pened to be at that time in the neighbourhood, heard reports which 
troubled him. But iEtius, an ecclesiastic of Antioch, who was on 
friendly terms with Julian, quieted his suspicions by informing him 
that Julian frequented the churches, and especially the chapels of 
the martyrs ; l and since it can hardly be supposed that iEtius 
invented this story merely to soothe Gallus, it may hence be gathered 
to what arts of dissimulation Julian descended. The assassination 
of Gallus (in 354) ; the danger in which he was himself for a long 
time involved through the jealousy of Constantius ; the imprison- 
ment in which he was held — all this could only serve to render the 
Byzantine court, and the Christianity which was here worn for a 
show, still more hateful to him. The ever-deluded Constantius 
finally gave him permission to reside for some time at Athens, the 
ancient flourishing seat of literary studies and Hellenism. 2 Pagan 
priests, hierophants, and rhetoricians, here combined their efforts to 

tion would have exposed both him and Julian to great danger, if Julian's conversion to Pa- 
ganism had been discovered). What Eunapius relates, particularly in the life of Maximus, 
(ed.Boissonade, vol i. p. 49, ff.) cannot indeed be reoeived as literally true ; and, besides 
it is too inexact to be need in deciding about the time when events occurred in this por- 
tion of Julian's history ; yet these accounts contain a good deal which serves to illus- 
trate the characters of both Julian and Maximus. When Chrysanthius first tells the 
young man about the magical arts of Maximus (how by his forms of incantation he 
had caused the statue of Hecate to laugh, and the torches in her hands to kindle of 
themselves), as it is said, for the purpose of warning him against these things, so fo- 
reign from the pure spiritual philosophy, Julian exclaims—" Keep to your books; you 
have shown me the man whom I seek ;" and he hastens from Pergamos to meet him at 
Ephesus. Something like this may perhaps have happened, though the time, place, and 
circumstances are here not correctly stated. The warning letter which Gallus wrote to 
Julian during the residence of the latter in Ionia, because the reports that Julian had 
gone over to Paganism had excited his alarm, agrees with the above account ; as also the 
remark of Julian in his proclamation to the Athenians, that be was a zealous and de - 
cided Christian until his one and twentieth year; for this would coincide with the 
time of his residence in Nicomedia, with the year 351 : though it ought to be taken 
into consideration, that this cannot well be understood literally, and that Julian him- 
self perhaps would not be able distinctly to recall that which had taken placein his mind 
by gradual and progressive changes. 

1 See the letter of Gallus to Julian. Julian, opp> 464. 

3 Gregory of Nazianzen, who just at that time was also studying at Athens, writes in 
his orat 90, p. SSI : BXafiipa ™« &WoU 'ASijvai rd civ ifrvxnv ««« tirirtPttrrlpoi* 
Kid y&p trXovTovert rdv kclkSv ttXovtov tA tid<*\a fiaXXov t^v 2\\i)« t\\<to<«, icat 
XaXtirov fifi crvvapiracSrrjvai roU tovtcov itraiviraix Kai avniyopoi*. 
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HE BECOMES EMPEROR. 00 

stimulate his zeal in the cause of Paganism ; Pagan youth were his 
companions ; and he became the secret hope of the whole Pagan 
party. 

While Julian, already elevated to the dignity of Caesar, was car- 
rying on the war in Gaol, his fear of the jealous temper of Con- 
stantius led him to adopt every possible expedient for keeping his 
pagan way of thinking concealed ; and so, on the feast of Epiphany 
of the year 361, he assisted at the celebration of the Christian wor- 
ship at Vienna. 1 He was attended by only three men, who agreed 
with him in their religious views, and joined with him in his secret 
observance of the Pagan cultus, — a slave who was his librarian ; 
bis physician Oribasius, 8 an enterprising man, whose pretended 
knowledge of magio, divination, and the interpretation of dreams, 
gave him great influence with Julian ; and Sallustius, a learned 
civilian, whom the emperor had sent with him for the purpose of 
watching his proceedings, but who, by his friendly intimacy with 
Julian, soon excited suspicion, and was removed. 

Thus the religious convictions of Julian had been rendered 
doubly dear to him by these measures of constraint, when, in the 
year 361, be was placed himself on the imperial throne, and found 
it in his power not only freely to express his true principles, but 
also to aim at remodelling after them the whole state of religion in 
the Roman empire. 

Perhaps beyond any one of his predecessors among the Roman 
emperors, he made account of the office of supreme pontiff. He 
took special delight in offering multitudes of sacrifices and in 
slaughtering the victims with his own hand, and, by the great zeal 
which be manifested on these occasions, often exposed himself to 
the ridicule of the Christians. He laboured to found a mystical 
hierarchy, fashioned after his own Neo-Platonic ideas, leaving 
ample room, however, for the admission of the old superstitions of 
Paganism ; a phenomenon of which history furnishes many ex- 
amples, where it is attempted, by means of some arbitrary specu- 

1 Ammian. Marcellin. 1. xxi. c. 2. 

* Comp. Julian, ep. ad Atheniens. Eunap. vit Oribas. Eunapius Bays, indeed, that 
be made Julian emperor, which probably has reference to those higher arts in which Ori- 
baanis was supposed to be a proficient. See the letter of Julian to Oribasius in his 
critical situation, where he also communicates to him a dream. Ep. 17. Respecting 
Sallost, Zosim. 1. iii. c. 9. Julian's consolatory address at taking leave of SalluRt, orru. 
8, and ep. ad Athenienses. 
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56 JULIAN. 

lative system, to infuse artificial life into the dead form of an anti- 
quated superstition. In his letter to a high priest, Julian declares 
himself an enemy to all innovation, especially in whatever pertains 
to the gods : " The traditional laws of the country ought invariably 
to be observed from the beginning ; for these were manifestly given 
by the gods, otherwise they could not have been so excellent." 1 We 
may learn from a set of instructions, which he probably drew up 
for the use of his priests, how he would attempt to restore the whole 
worship of images, and defend himself against the objections of the 
Christians. " Out of the supreme unity emanated first the pure world 
of intelligence, 3 embracing the gods, who are exalted above all contact 
with sensible things, and who live only in pure spiritual intuition : 
the intermediate link between these and the partly spiritual, partly 
sensual race of mankind, is formed by the eternal living images of 
those invisible gods in the heavens — viz., the divine souls veiled under 
theresplendent heavenly orbs, which visibly represent the former, and 
by which their influence is diffused down to the earth. But since 
these great heavenly beings are still too far removed from the sen- 
sual race of man, and since, moreover, no sensual worship, such as 
is adapted to man's sensual nature, can be paid to these, images of 
the gods have been invented on earth, in order that, by paying 
homage to them through these, we might thereby obtain their 
favour ; just as those who pay homage to the emperors images, ob- 
tain thereby the favour of the emperors, not because the emperors 
stand in need of such homage, but because, by showing our willing- 
ness in whatever it is possible for us to do, we evince the true 
piety of our dispositions. But whoever, neglecting that which lies 
in bis power, pretends to strive after what transcends his powers, 
only neglects the former, without really being in earnest about the 
latter. If we are to offer God no sensible worship, because be is 
the self-sufficient Being, it would also follow that we most not 
praise him by words, nor honour him by our actions. Accuse us 
not of holding the gods to be wood, stone, and brass. When 
. we look at the images of the gods, we ought not to see in them 
stone and wood; but neither ought we to suppose that we see 
the gods themselves. We should not think of calling the images 

1 Ep. 68 ad Tbeodos. 4>f uyto t^v Kaivorofiiav iv uiract pty, «c itrdt f hrcur, Uiq ii iv 
rot* irpd* tovx £iovf . 

2 The KOGfio* if orJTox. 
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HIS DEFENCE OF IMAGES. 5 / 

of the emperors, stone, wood, and brass, nor the emperors them- 
selves, but we should call them images of the emperors. Now, 
whoever loves the emperor, is pleased at beholding his image — 
whoever loves bis child, is pleased at beholding the image of his 
child. So whoever loves the gods, looks with pleasure on their 
images, penetrated with awe towards those invisible beings that look 
down upon him." 1 But what good could that man s heart, whose 
necessities impelled him to seek after the fountain of salvation, and 
to whom religion was something more than a mere play of idle spe- 
culations or an entertainment of rhetoric or poetry, derive from all 
these fine-spun explanations ? How great the difference between 
this religion, which, flattering man's sensual nature, offers him the 
most beautiful forms, only that he may never come to the conscious- 
ness of what he is, and of what he needs — and the religion which de- 
prives man of every sensual prop to which he would fain cling in 
order to evade this sacrifice and self-renunciation, so that he may 
rise through faith in the only Redeemer, who has come down to 
him in order to raise him up to himself, to heaven, to that life 
which is hid in God, to the worship of God in spirit and in truth ! 
And of what advantage were Julian's explanations to the rude po- 
pulace, who did not understand* them ? They, at least, saw their 
gods, in the images of wood, stone, and brass. The emperor, 
therefore, is right indeed, when, from his own point of view, he 
says that the Christians could not derive from the destruction of 
the idols and of the temples under the former reigns any evidenoe 
against them, since everything that is transient and temporal must 
share the fate of the temporal. " Let no one," says he, " refuse to 
believe in the gods, because he has seen or heard that some have 
committed sacrilege on the images of the gods and on the temples." 
But against the popular superstition, this evidence was after all 
by no means so feeble. And of this Julian himself seems to be 
aware— hence he is so indignant on the subject. 2 He proceeds next 

l See opp. Julian, fol. 293, seq. 

* He appeals to the fact, that at tins time all the insults on the sanctuaries had met 
with due punishment An argument which, we must allow, was often employed in like 
manner by the Christians ; and which in no case proves anything, since God's judgments 
are unsearchable to men. In many cases, without doubt, the divine judgments, so far 
as they had their ground in the uniform law of moral order in the world, could be very 
justly pointed oat ; and Julian was mistaken only in his interpretation of them. The de- 
l-raved men who, under the reign of Constant ine, had enriched themselves at the expense 
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38 JULIAN 8 LAWS 

to deduce the whole sensual pagan worship out of those general 
ideas : " We are bound/' he says, " to pay religious worship, not 
only to the images of the gods, but also to the temples, — to the 
sacred groves and the altars. It is right, moreover, to honour the 
priests, as ministers of the gods, the mediators between us and the 
gods, who help to procure for us those blessings which flow to us 
from the gods, since it is they who sacrifice and pray for all." 
Here indeed Julian needed only to transfer the ideas of the priest- 
hood which he might have derived from his Christian education, 
back again to the pagan soil which was most congenial to them. 
Very consistently, he required that even in unworthy priests, the 
objective dignity of the priesthood should be honoured : " So long 
as he sacrifices for us, and stands before the gods as our represen- 
tative, we are bound to look upon him with reverence and awe, as 
an organ of the gods most worthy of all honour. If the priest were 
only spirit, not soul and body together, he might uniformly main- 
tain the same tenor of life. But since this is not so, the life which 
he devotes to his sacred functions must be distinguished from the 
rest. During the whole of that time, he must live like a super- 
earthly being, be constantly in the temple, occupied with holy con- 
templations ; he may not go into any private house, visit any public 
place, nor even see a public magistrate elsewhere than in the temple. 
In performing the functions of his office, he should also wear the 
most costly apparel? The divine, therefore, was to be represented 
by earthly pomp — quite in accordance with the pagan way of 
thinking. 

The species of intellectual and moral culture which Julian would 
give to his priests had been, until now, foreign from the mechani- 
cal ritual of Paganism. The priest was to live a life worthy of the 
gods, — be was never to hear or to use any unbecoming language, 
nor to read any improper poet. It behoved him especially to oc- 
cupy himself wholly with philosophy, and particularly with that 
which begins from the gods, as the philosophy of Pythagoras, of 
Plato, and Aristotle, of Chrysippus and Zeno. The priest should 
restrict himself to those doctrines of philosophy which lead to 
piety ; and these, we must allow, make up a very meagre list: " First, 
that the gods exist ; next, that they take an interest in the affairs 

of the temples, met with the punishment of their wickedness ; And sometimes Julian him- 
self did his own part to bring about these pretended punishments of the gods. 
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FOR THE PRIESTS. 59 

of this world ; and next, that they bring no evil on'men, that they 
are free from jealousy, not the enemies of mankind." The last, he 
says, ought to have been taught by the Grecian poets, and by the 
prophets whom the Galileans admire. Thus to Julian, who had 
very superficial notions respecting the nature of God's holiness, and 
of sin which is opposed to it, everything said in the Old Testa- 
ment of God's vindictive justice seemed jealousy and enmity to 
mankind. " Of Epicurus, of Pyrrho, the priest should read nothing ; 
indeed, it had been so ordered by the gods for the general good, 
that of the writings of these men, the greatest part had already 
perished," 1 

Julian was obliged to borrow much from the Christian church, 
in order to bring about, by means of his spiritualized Paganism, a 
reaction against Christianity; — a thing which could not last, how- 
ever, but which must eventually turn to the advantage of Christi- 
anity. He wished to introduce the didactic element from the Chris- 
tian church into his pagan forms of worship. Garlanded priests 
appeared upon the tribune, clothed in a purple mantle ; it being 
the wish of Julian, that, in performing the functions of their office 
they should wear sumptuous vestments, and thereby command re- 
spect* Here, in pompous language, they gave allegorical expo- 
sitions of the pagan fables, expositions which the populace did not 
understand, or which at least could not affect their hearts. 

Julian would not admit that there was anything of divine power in 
Christianity : he sought, therefore, to explain, and to account for, 
its spread by outward causes ; and he endeavoured to make these 
available for the promotion of his own new pagan hierarchy, without 
duly considering that these outward means were closely connected, 
with the peculiar spirit of Christianity. In his letter to Arsacius, 8 
supreme pontiff of Galatia, he says, what has especially contributed 

l In like manner as when Christian ecclesiastics were forbidden to read the writings 
of pagan authors or of the heretics. 

J Gregory of Nazianzen pertinently remarks on the conduct of these Pagans in this par- 
ticular: u I have often observed, that they stndy after what is dignified and imposing, 
what surpasses the ordinary experience ; as if She common things of every day were 
easily despised, while the pompous and seemingly sublime inspired faith.** IloWaxov 
t<J atfipov lyvcov abroU <nrov&a£onlvov t teal t6 inrtpdvea rov idiatrov, c&? to\» fxlv 
*w'w» Kal trS^ov r6 ivKaTtuppoirirov ix^ yr<n * T0 *' ^ inrtpoyKou teal &v<ra<pitcrov rd 
offwrj'ffToif Gregor. Nazianz. orat steliteut. i. vel oral iii. opp. i. p. 103. 

* Eph. 49. 
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to the spread of Atheism is philanthropy towards strangers, caro 
for the burial of the dead, and an affected dignity of life (things, 
evidently, which bad sprung of their own accord out of the pecu- 
liar influence of Christianity on the minds of men ;) Christian bro- 
therly love, that tenderness of feeling which showed itself in hon- 
ouring the memory of the dead, and the moral sobriety which 
was so opposed to pagan licentiousness. 1 " All these things the 
Pagans should make matters of earnest study. And let it not be 
thought enough if Arsacius himself leads a worthy life ;* he must 
prevail upon the priests generally in Galatia to pursue the same 
course, or depose them from the priestly office, if they would not, 
with their wives, children, and slaves, devote themselves to the 
honour of the gods ; if they would suffer their wives, servants, or 
sons to unite themselves with the Galileans. Their priests were 
not to visit the theatre nor the shops ; they were not to engage in 
any unsuitable occupation. 8 In every city, houses were to be esta- 
blished for the reception of strangers (£€i/o£o%6ta),* where not only 
Pagans, but all others who needed assistance, might find enter- 
tainment} To meet the expense of these establishments, he caused 
to be distributed among the priests thirty thousand measures of 

1 So also in the fragment of the Instruction for a high priest, opp. 806. The Gali- 
leans, having observed that the poor were neglected by the priests, had taken care to pay 
special attention to these acts of philanthropy, and had thus enticed men to their ruin. 
In the same manner as men coax children with cakes, so they had commenced at once 
with the agapas, with the liberal reception of strangers, and with the office of deacons — 
&p£&fxivoi iiA Tift Xtyo/tivnt trap* airrolt 4y(hrtj« teal farodoxv* *«2 duncoWdt rpa- 
wigMP— alluding to the oldest institutions and arrangements of the church. From this 
point should begin the cure. In other words, then, Julian was in hopes to bring oner many 
to Paganism by the distribution of money ; and doubtless, where there were so many 
whose highest object was the satisfaction of their earthly wants, he may not have calcu- 
lated wrong. Constantine had in fact pursued a similar course (see above). To be 
sure, this method of conversion accords badly with Julian's declamation — that the gods 
had respect only to the disposition of the heart But there was a similar contradiction 
also between Constantine's proclamations and his conduct 

* That, however, no great stress was laid on the moral character of those who were 
thought to assist towards restoring the pagan worship, and that sometimes the moral 
principles of those persons were extremely lax, may be shown from a passage in Liba- 
nius. Me applauds it as a proof the chastity of his Aristophanes, that he had never been 
guilty of adultery, — a\\* hrait dQuftivcu* eU 'Aippo&iTn* i^ovalav tA« rif* ^>v<rta»« 
UovKpi^iv avayica*. And yet he says: 'Ey<2» p.l» yap oW Xtpd rwv Kiifiivw* Anouco- 
iofxtXv into reus rov&t <pporTt<ri, <paii)u Ay irXtj/u/uuXts, bpSt y&povtt 6\lyto» twv *vv 
kir* itciivto TtTaypivwv roixJt aanppovi<rrtpov f vol. i. p. 446. 

3 Imitation of the laws of the church respecting the clergy. 

4 Imitation of the Christian £ciN>&>x c ' a an(i *r(*x.orpo<pua. 

5 It is easy to see Julian's design in this. 
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grain ; and whatever was left, after they had provided for their own 
support, was to he distributed among the strangers and paupers ; 
since it was shameful, he said, that no Jew ever begged, and that 
the godless Galileans, besides their own poor, supported those of 
the Pagans ; while the pagan poor obtained no assistance from 
their own people. He should also accustom the Pagans themselves 
to such acts of kindness, and the pagan villagers to offer their first- 
fruits to the gods. 1 The governors be should seldom see in his 
house ; for the most part he should only write to them. Whenever 
they made their entrance into the city, no priest should go out to 
meet them ; but if they came tho the temple, the priest might go out 
to meet them as far as the court. In that case, no guard should ac- 
company them ; for as soon as he crossed the threshold of the 
sanctuary, the magistrate "became a private man ; the priest was 
supreme in the interior of the temple." 

This last principle Julian applied to his own person, and not 
without reason, at that time ; since he could not fail to remark, 
that in the temples many paid more attention to the emperor than 
to the gods. Thus he was not pleased with the general salutation, 
" Long live the emperor !" which broke forth, when on a cer- 
tain occasion he unexpectedly (as he supposed, although, perhaps, 
the assembled crowd had been long waiting only for him) appeared 
in the temple of Fortune at Constantinople ; and he therefore issued 
the following rescript to the people of that city : " Whenever I ap- 
pear unexpectedly in the theatre, you are permitted to salute me 
with acclamations. But when I come unexpectedly into the temple, 
preserve quiet, and transfer your praises to the gods, or rather the 
gods require no praise." 2 

The objective dignity of the priesthood, Julian sought zealously 

1 Imitation of the church collects and of the oblations among the Christians. To this 
imitation of the ecclesiastical regulations of the Christians in the founding of schools, 
in the institutions of cuarity, in the epistolis formatis for travellers, and in the system of 
penance, Gregory of Nazianzen very justly refers in orat. iii. p. 102. 

S Published by Muratori, anecdoto GrsBca. Patav. 1709, p. 382. Bi fiiv ifo to Sriarpov 
XdSrnw ti<n{k$ov t c6$tjpt t-rt, tl dk tls«rck Upa,Ttjv n<rvxia» *y«T« Kal pcrejfe'yfcaTC vfiwv 
tAk *»<piltila* cl« rofc Siovv, fiaWov £1 ol Suht&v tixpnttioau ov xptjgouoru'. Muratori 
was of the opinion that the ov, which the manuscript has here, originated in a misconcep- 
tion ; but the negation is required by the <5«, by the whole construction of the passage, 
and by the sense. It is moreover altogether in Julian's manner, to conclude with a dig- 
nified philosophical sentence of this sort, in whatever contradiction it might stand with 
his superstition. 
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to maintain. For example, an officer, whose duties were in some 
way or another connected with the administration of the pagan cul- 
tus, had caused a pagan priest to be beaten, and on this ground 
was accused before the emperor by the high priest of his province. 
Julian severely reprimanded him for not respecting the priesthood, 
even in its unworthy representative, if such he were ; and for hav- 
ing dared to expose to such violent treatment the priest before 
whom he was bound to rise even from his chair of office. Hav- 
ing observed probably, that many, to please him, represented 
themselves as cherishing different opinions from what they really 
entertained, he added : " Perhaps the bishops and presbyters of 
the Galileans sit with you, if not publicly out of regard to me, yet 
secretly in your house." The individual here addressed was pun- 
ished by being excluded for three months from all business which 
stood connected with the functions of the pagan priesthood. l 

As Constantino caused the churches which had been destroyed 
in the Dioclesian persecution, to be rebuilt, and restored to them 
the estates of which they had been deprived ; so Julian undertook 
to pursue a similar course in regard to the temples which had been 
destroyed and plundered in the preceding reign. Many of the 
governors prosecuted this business with great zeal ; some, led on 
by their own interest in the cause ; others, because they knew that 
by so doing they would in the surest and easiest way gain favour 
with the emperor. The images of the gods, which had been res- 
cued from the hands of the Christians, were conveyed back to the 
temples in the midst of festive processions. 3 

1 Julian, ep. 62. It is difficult to determine to whom this letter was addressed. From 
the condemning sentence, rwv tU Upia fitjiiv Ivo-xktiy, it might be conjectured 
that the matter related to a priest; yet the whole oontents of the letter contradict this 
supposition. The language, moreover, does not lead us to suppose, that a mere excuxn. 
munication from the pagan ceremonies (saoris) is here meant. Hence I have repre- 
sented the matter as it stands in the text. 

2 See respecting the festivities at the restoration of an image of Artemis, which had 
been torn down by the Christians, Liban. ep. 622, etc. The emperor himself was 'in- 
formed by the governor of the province, how great expense bad been made at this festi- 
val, and how many sacrifices had been offered, ep. 624. Libanius writes to a certain 
8eleucus, who probably held civil office: " At present we behold altars, temples, sacred 
groves, and images of the gods, which have been decorated by you, but which will also 
decorate you and your posterity. Since you have so great allies, count the arrows of 
the godless race to be pointless (he should give himself no concern about the enmity of 
the Christians). Make them to weep, who have long time made merry with the bettor 
cause. You are bound to give thanks to the gods, that they have caused you to become 
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But, in rebuilding the temples, Julian did not proceed in the 
same upright and honorable manner as Constantine had done in 
restoring the churches. The latter, as we have remarked, had 
caused these to be rebuilt at his own expense ; and he had indem- 
nified those who had^legally come into possession of the buildings 
belonging to the churches, or of the grounds upon which they 
stood. But Julian compelled the Christians who had taken any 
share in the destruction of the temples during the preceding reign, 
or who perhaps were only accused of this by popular rumour, to be 
at the expense of rebuilding them. To those who were required 
to give up property of this sort, he allowed no indemnification ; 
thus giving occasion to many acts of oppression and violence, re- 
sorted to against individual Christians under the pretence of restoring 
the temples 1 — which oppressions sometimes fell on those who in 
the former reign had been distinguished for their gentleness and 
forbearance, and the moderate use of the power which was in their 
hands. The letters of Libanius, the rhetorician, to Antioch, in 
which he intercedes with the pagan governors and priests in behalf 
of those who are said to have suffered under such acts of injustice, 
furnish indubitable evidence of this ; while they redound to the 
honor of the man, in spite of his many foibles, who, zealous Pagan 
as he was, so earnestly remonstrated against the injustice done to 
the Christians. 2 

a father; which thanks you must render to them, by helping to erect their prostrate 
temples," ep. 680. 

l See Sozomen, Hist. v. 5. The edict was made known at Alexandria on the X. 
Mechir, (4th of February,) 362 :— " Reddi idolis et neocoris et public® rationi, quae 
preteritis temporibus illis sublata." See the anonymous biography of Athanasius, p. 69. 

* Thus to Hesychius, a priest at Antioch f ep. 636) : " That I am no less desirous than 
you priests, that the temples should be preserved in their beauty, you are aware of more 
than others. Tet I should be unwilling to have that done by the destruction of bouses, 
which might be done if they remained standing ; since I prefer that what already exists 
should remain, and what has been prostrated should be restored,— and not that we should 
beautify the cities in one respect, while we deform them in another. True it is easy 
to bring a complaint against the house of Theodulus; but it deserves to be spared, 
•luce it is beautiful and spacious, and makes our city more beautiful than other cities. 
In the next place for this reason,— because Theodulus did not plunder the temple with 
arrogance and impiety, but purchased it from the sellers, paying the price for it, which 
was a privilege allowed to all those who could buy." In like manner he intercedes with 
Baechins, one of those who had it in charge to restore the temple worship, as he was 
about to re-erect a demolished temple of the Graces, and intended to collect the neces- 
sary money iu ready cash from a certain Christian, named Basiliscua, who had perhnps 
bad a hand in the destruction of the temple, or had in some way come into possession of 
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It was a topic on which Julian often declaimed, that the gods 
regard only the disposition of their worshippers. He. declared, 
that no godless person ought to take part in the holy sacrifices, 
until he had purified his soul by prayer to the gods, and liis 
body by the prescribed lustrations. 1 Yet he was quite satisfied, 



its treasures, thus throwing the latter into great embarrassment. Libanius petitions for 
this individual, that he might be required to pay only half the sum at once, and per* 
mitted to discharge the remainder of the demand at a future time. He entreats Bac- 
chius to have some regard to .£mylianu8» the father or relative of this Christian, who, 
although the power was in his hands, yet under the former reign had conducted towards 
the Pagans with so much moderation : Ov yap %» to»v u/9/ugoirra>v, teal raura iVoV, 
thrkp ipouXtro. This noble feeling deserved to be rewarded. " Show your care for 
the sanctuaries, by increasing the multitude of sacrifices, by seeing that the sacred rites 
are accurately performed, and by restoring the prostrate temples ; for you must be 
devout to the gods, must show yourself compliant to the will of the emperor (t«5 fiaaiXu, 
XapC^nr^at)y and embellish your native city." Ep. 669. Thus he intercedes with a 
certain Belaeus, who, from a rhetorician had become a judge at Antioch, in behalf of a 
certain Orion, who in the preceding reign had distinguished himself in a public office by 
his moderation, but who now was charged with having robbed the temples of their 
treasures, and, although he was quite poor, was called upon to pay large sums of money, 
and, as he found himself unable to do this, was to be compelled to it by bodily punish- 
ment In his first letter to Belasus, ep. 673, he says : " Orion proved himself, under the 
preceding reign, to be a mild and generous man ; be did not imitate those who made 
a bad use of their power, but, on the contrary, blamed them. But I have also heard 
from the citizens of Bostra, that he neither made war against our worship, nor perse- 
cuted priests; and that he saved many from misery by the mild administration of his 
office. This man I have now seen cast down mid full of distress. And shedding a flood 
of tears before he could give utterance to his words, he said,' I have but just escaped from 
the hands of those to whom 1 have shown kindness. Though I have done evil to no 
man, when I had the power to do so, I have notwithstanding been almost torn in pieces. 1 
And he added to this, the flight of his brother, the breaking up and scattering of his 
whole family, and the plundering of his furniture ; all which, as I know, is not accord- 
ing to the will of the emperor. But the emperor says, that if he has any of the pro- 
perty which belongB to the temples, let him be called upon to give it up ; but if he has 
not, then let him neither be insulted nor abused. Tet it is manifest, that those men 
are coveting the goods ofothers t while tlxey pretend to be desirous of helping the gods" In 
the second letter, he writes : " Although he differs from us in his religious persuasion, it 
redounds to his own injury, that lie has deceived himself; but he ought not in justice, to 
be persecuted by his acquaintance. I could wish that those very persons who now op- 
press him, would only recollect the cases in which he has so often assisted them, and 
would prefer rather to show him their gratitude, than seek to bury their benefactor alive* 
Having long since persecuted and plundered his relations, they seized at last upon the 
person of this man, as if they would thereby fulfil the wishes of the gods, while in truth 
they are very far from honouring the gods by any such conduct" as this. But it can be 
no matter of surprise, that the multitude allowed themselves to be hurried along without 
reflection, and follow their impulses, instead of that which is right. He says, he made 
no robbery. But granting that he did, how is it that you now hope, when the whole has 
been consumed, to find mines of gold in his skin ?" Ep. 73 1 . 
1 Ep. 52 ad Bostrenos. 
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if he could but induce goodly numbers to sacrifice, without trou- 
bling himself any further about their disposition ; and to promote 
tills objeot, he spared neither money nor places of honour ; though 
we must admit, that the Christian emperors had done the same 
tiling, and in a manner still less becoming, with regard to Chris- 
tianity. 1 In this way, as a matter of course, many would be 
grained over, who, in the preceding reign, had been induced, by 
similar motives, to profess Christianity ; men, who, as a father of 
this period (Asterius of Amasea, in Pontus,) remarks, changed their 
religion as easily as their dress. 2 In a discourse preached in the 
reign of one of the next succeeding emperors, the same contempo- 
raneous writer describes this class of people as follows : " How 
many abandoned the church, and ran to the altars ? How many 
allowed themselves to be enticed to apostacy by the bait of honour- 
able offices ? Branded with disgrace, and despised, they wander 
about the cities, and are pointed at by the finger of scorn, as those 
who also have betrayed Christ for a few pieces of silver." 8 As Julian 
attached a superstitious value to sacrifices, he laboured, for nine 
months, to prevail upon the soldiers of the army which he was pre- 
paring against the Persians, to offer to the gods. When the arts 
of persuasion had been tried in vain, he employed gold and silver, 
for the purpose of buying over the soldiers to his views. 4 

His hatred of Christianity, and of the Christians, might of itself, 
it is true, have rendered Julian more favourably disposed towards 
Judaism and the Jews ; but, as in everything he was glad to take 
the contrary course from that which had been pursued in the pre- 
vious reign, it was agreeable, both to his inclination and his 
principles of government, to patronize the Jews, who had been 

1 Gregor. Naxians. orat funeb. in Cawar. orat. 10, fol. 167. Tout fdv xpftAmei, robt 
M &£i£fia<ri f top* to thro<rxe<rc<ri, too* ik iravrolaiv Ttpatt v<pi\KOfxipot. 
S Adv. Avaritiam, ed. Rulben. Antrerp. 1615, p. 48. 'Qonrlp Ipdriov Tax*«* rftv 

t 8ee 1. e. Modestus, an officer of state, who had for a long time supported the party 
of the emperor Constantino in opposition to Julian, probably in order to acquire the 
favour of the latter, embraced Paganism, and obtained for this not only pardon, but the 
prefecture of Constantinople, although Libanius writes to him : Upd* ruv Sie**, ov« 
wiXoA Savp6%*v vvv wfioXoyfoav Ep. 714 

4 This Libaniua narrates in praise of the emperor, Epitaph, in Julian, vol. i. p. 578. 
He says on this occasion: " By means of a small gain, the soldier obtained a greater 
one; by gold, the friendship of the gods, on whom depends the fortune of war." Such 
was the religion of these persons, who, in contrast with the Christians, assumed the 
air of enlightened men ! 

VOL. III. E 
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oppressed under Constantiue. It most be added, however, that he 
was more favourable to Judaism than to Christianity, for the same 
reasons that had influenced the Pagans before him. He saw in 
that religion, at least, a national ritual addressed to the senses, 
from whioh he conceived it possible to prove an affinity between 
Judaism and Paganism. Said he to the Christians : "lama true 
worshipper of the Ood of Abraham, who is a great and mighty 
God ; but you have no concern with him. For I worshipped him 
as Abraham worshipped him ; but you do not follow Abraham. 
You erect no altars to Ood, nor do you worship him, as Abraham 
did, with sacrifices." 1 In his opinion, the worship of the God of 
Abraham might blend harmoniously with the worship of the Gre- 
cian gods ; he blamed only the exclusive, intolerant character of 
Judaism. So very imperfectly did he understand the nature of 
pure Theism, which, wherever it exists, will have absolute supre- 
macy, and must strive to destroy, as an ungodly element, every- 
thing which claims authority along with it, that the jealous God 
of the Old Testament, who, to all the ungodly, is a consuming 
fire, appeared to him as an envious God, subject to human pas- 
sions. He supposed there could be only two possible cases; 
either that the God whom the Jews worshipped was the universal 
Architect of the world, the $t)fuovpyo<; to whom the other par- 
ticular divinities were subordinated ; in which case it was only 
his prophets who had been unworthy of him ; men, who, because 
their minds had not been purified by scientific culture, had trans- 
ferred to him their own false notions, and represented him as so 
selfish and intolerant ; or else, that they had in reality bad only 
a limited national God, whom they regarded, however, as that 
Supreme Being ; just as the Gnostics maintained, that the Jews 
had confounded their Demiurge with the Supreme Deity. 2 He 
seems to have inclined, for the most part, to the former view, — 
that the God of the Old Testament was, in truth, the Great Archi- 
tect and Ruler of the whole visible world, whom the Pagans also 
worship under other names. 8 

1 Julian, ap. CyriU.c. Julian. 1. x. p. 854. 

3 L. c.J. iv.f.48, 155, where he calls the doctrine of a Stdt {nXwrqv a fi\av~ 

8 Ep. 68, p. 454, fragment epist ad sacerdot, p. 295. Tdv fikv Mow clvat pryar, 
ov filjv <nrovdai*v Trpo<pvTwv otok l&yjrcov tux*"* oXtovv dk 3ti t^v iavTnv Wxi* 
oil vapivxop AvoKaSapai to« iytcvtcXlott pa&tf/taariy. f. 806, Cyrill. c. Julian. L ix. 
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Since, then, ha entertained a high respect for the Jewish worship, 
an ancient national institution, he conceived the wish to restore 
the Temple at Jerusalem, as a splendid memorial of his reign ; in 
doing which he perhaps hoped, also, that he should be able to de- 
feat the prophecy of Jesus, although this had already been fully 
accomplished. He expended vast sums upon this object ; but the 
work which had been undertaken with so much labour, did not suc- 
ceed. Volumes of fire bursting forth from the subterranean vaults 
which had been opened, destroyed the unfinished labours, and 
frightened the workmen. 1 Although this may have proceeded from 
natural causes, yet might it be a warning rebuke to the emperor, 
that no human will oould rebuild what had once been destroyed by 
a divine judgment. 2 But he did not, on this account, as yet re- 
linquish his plan.' Having relieved the Jews from the heavy im- 
positions by which they hitherto had been oppressed, he invited 
them now, with minds free from anxiety, to implore their great 
God, who could turn everything to the advantage of his government, 
that, after having brought the Persian war to a successful termination, 
he might be enabled, with them, to dwell and worship the Almighty 
in the holy city Jerusalem, rebuilt by his labours. * 

As it respects Julian s conduct towards the Christians, he was 
not inclined by nature to cruel and violent measures. Besides, he 
was fond of assuming an air of philosophical toleration, and, in 
this particular respect, wished to present a direct contrast to the 

1 The historian Ammianus MarceUinus, who was not a Christian, give* the simplest 
and moat impartial account of this event, 1. xxiii. c. 1 : Metuendi globi flammorum prope 
fandsmenta crebris assultibos erumpentes, fecere locum deustis aliquoties operantibua 
inaoeessum: hocque modo elemento destmatius repellente cessavit inceptum. The ex- 
aggerating legend added a great deal more about Are falling from heaven, fiery shapes of 
the cross on the clothes of the workmen, &c. 

9 It is noticeable how lightly he himself touches on the subject. Fragm. epist p. 
296: Tl trtpl rov vhm <pii<roC<ri, tov trap' airroiv Tpndv AvaTpcrriirrot, tyupopJvov 
ii etti vw. Pagi places the command for the rebuilding ot the temple in the year 363, 
in which tell the celebration of the Decennaiia in honour of Julian's accession to the 
Cesarean dignity; and the position which Ammianus MarceUinus gives Co this event 
might seem to favour this view. But as the above-cited letter of Julian must have been 
written after the frustration of the plan for rebuilding of the temple, and that letter cannot 
be placed in so late a period, this circumstance would stand opposed to such a determina- 
tion of the chronological date. 

1 That is, in ease the letter mentioned in what follows in the text was written after 
the frustrated attempt to rebuild the temple, which is indeed possible, although the con- 
trary ia generally assumed to be the fact. 
See ep. 25, f. 397. 

E 2 
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character of Constantius, who had occasioned so much evil by his 
fanatical and despotic spirit of persecution. Moreover, the Chris* 
tian party was already so powerful, that violent measures might 
easily prove dangerous to the public peace, which he sought to 
preserve. And Julian was wise .enough to learn, from the oft-re- 
peated trials, that persecution would but tend to increase the spread 
of Christianity. There were, moreover, examples., under his own 
reign, of individual Christians, who, after having been exposed to 
ill-treatment, on account of their faith, from a fanatical pagan popu- 
lace or cruel governors, and exhibited constancy under all their 
sufferings, became objects of universal reverence among the Chris- 
tian population, and obtained the greatest influence ; as was re- 
markably shown in the case of Marcus, bishop of Arethusain Syria. 
When, therefore, Libanius, in the letter which we have just cited, 
would restrain a governor from indulging in the cruel persecution of 
a Christian who bad been accused of robbing the temples, be 
warned him thus: ''If he is to die, then, in his chains, look well 
before you, and consider what will be the result. Take heed lest 
you bring upon us many others like Marcus. This Marcus was 
hung up, scourged, plucked in the beard, and bore all with con- 
stancy. He is now honoured as a god, and, wherever he appears, 
everybody is eager to take him by the hand. As the emperor is 
aware of this, lie has not allowed the man to be executed, much 
as he is grieved at the destruction of the temple. Let the preser- 
vation of Marcus be a law for us." 1 

It may, indeed, be questioned, whether rational grounds, wise 
purposes, and humane feelings, would have availed anything against 
a fanaticism made up of such heterogeneous elements, — a fanaticism 
which is ever the most easily inclined to persecution, — whether 
they could have checked his natural disposition, which impelled 

l See Liban. ep. 731. The same Libanius says, in his Epitaph, in Julian, p. 502 
that the Christians, in the beginning of Julian's reign, expected to suffer similar perse- 
cutions as they did under the earlier pagan emperors. But Julian, he observes, censured 
those measures, by which, after all, they could not attain their end. M For men may in- 
deed bind the bodily sick in order to heal them, but a false opinion respecting the gods 
cannot be expelled by the knife and cautery. Though the hand may offer incense, the 
soul is still dissatisfied with it, and there is only a seeming change. Some afterwards 
obtained pardon (those who, yielding to force, had offered, and were afterwards restored 
to the fellowship of the church.) But those who died for their convictions, were hon- 
oured as gods." Yet it is very evident, that these truths were rather worn for a show, 
than consistently carried out. 
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him to violence wherever he met with opposition. Yet deep within 
his soul there existed another principle, which prompted him to 
bring back the erring to their own good, to the way of truth, though 
at first it might be against their will. This he undesignedly illus- 
trates in a rescript, issued by him in a state of mind very much ex- 
cited by opposition, where he says : " It were right, that these 
persons, like madmen, should be cured in spite of themselves. Yet 
to all who are suffering under this sort of disease, indulgence must 
be shown ; for I am of the opinion, that we ought to instruct, and 
not punish the unreasonable/' 1 How easily might it happen, under 
some particular outward excitement, that the principle to which the 
voice of reason and the feelings of humanity were still opposed, 
should finally become the ruling one ! 

At first, however, Julian was best pleased, when, by covert at- 
tacks, in which indeed he often forgot what honesty and justice * 
required even in an opponent, and what became the dignity of an 
emperor, he could injure the church, and undermine its interests, 
by means which betrayed no hostile design. To this class of mea- 
sures belongs that edict, well conceived for this purpose, by which, 
at the very beginning of his reign, he recalled all the bishops and 
clergy who had been banished in the reign of Constantius, and 
granted equal freedom to all parties of the Christian church. 
He might have found sufficient inducement for enacting such a 
law, in the relation he stood in to the Christian church ; for it was 
impossible for him to take the same interest in the controversies of 
the Christians which Constantius had done. Although some among 
the Christian sects may have come nearer to his own views, in the 
character of their doctrinal opinions, than others — as indeed he 
himself allowed, 2 — yet all the Christian parties were exposed to his 
hatred, on account of their opposition to Paganism. 8 He was desi- 
rous also, at the same time, to place the mildness of his own govern - 

lEp.42. 

2 Thus, for instance, he praises Photinus, because his representation of Christ's per- 
son was more rational than the prevailing doctrine of the chnrcL. See the fragment of 
Julian's letter to Photinus, in Facand. Herraian. defensio trium capitulor. L iv. p. 879. 
Sinnond. opp. t. ii. f. 876, ed. Venet. 1728. The special honour which he showed to 
the Arian jEtius was owing, not so much to his doctrinal opinions, as to his earlier per- 
sonal connection with the emperor. See ep. 81 , Julian. 

I Thus, in another passage, to be found in Cyrill. c. Ju'ian. viL f .262, he places Pho- 
tinus in one and the same class with the other Christian dogmatists, and says he did not 
concern himself with their doctrinal disputes, <tyftjfu itjra t^v fiaxnv vfiiv. 
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ment, in this respect, in direct contrast with the severity of Con- 
stantius. "I believed," he says in a letter to the inhabitants of 
Bostra, 1 " the leading men of the Galileans would feel themselves 
more indebted to me than to my predecessors in the government; 
for it happened under the latter, that many of them were banished, 
persecuted, deprived of their property ; and, indeed, whole masses 
of heretics, as they are called, were swept off at a stroke ; so that, 
in Samosata, Cyzicus, Paphlagonia, Bithynia, Galatia, and among 
many other races of people, entire villages were made utterly deso- 
late. But under my government the fact has been the very reverse ; 
for the banished have been permitted to return, and their property 
is restored back by our laws to those whose estates had been confis- 
cated." But Julian certainly entertained the hope, — a fact respect- 
ing which both Christian and Pagan historians are generally agreed 
— that the different parties of the Christians, who persecuted each 
other with so much fury, would in this way each destroy the 
other. In this hope he was doomed to be disappointed ; and from 
the very nature of the case it could not be otherwise. Party pas- 
sion among the Christians would, undoubtedly, never have risen to 
so high a pitch, had it not been for the interference of the state. 
As this disturbing and circumscribing influence of a foreign power 
now fell away of itself, and the Church was left to follow out natu- 
rally its own development from within itself, the right relations 
were everywhere more easily restored. No patronage of the Chris- 
tian church by the civil power could have been so advantageous to 
it, under the then circumstances, as this indifference of the state 
towards all that transpired within its pale. 

The edict by which Julian recalled the bishops from their banish- 
ment, may, without doubt, have been very indistinctly expressed ;' 
so that it could be understood to refer merely to their return into 
their country, or also to their return to their posts.- As Julian al- 
lowed to all religious parties the free exercise of their religion, it 
was understood, as a matter of course, that the bishops of all Chris- 

1 £p. 62. 

2 The edict arrived at Alexandria on the XIV. Machir (the 8th of February, according 
to Meier's tables) of the year 802, and was published on the day following: " Episcopoa 
omnes factionibua antehae circunrventos et exiliatos reverti ad suae civitatee et pro- 
vincias." Thus it is stated in the life of Athanasins, which was composed by an anony- 
mous contemporary writer, and of which a fragment in an ancient Latin translation has 
been published by Maflei, Osserrazioni letterarie. Verona, 1T38. Tom. iii. pag. 69. 
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*aaxi parties could enter freely into the administration of their offices. 
IBut the emperor might have expressed himself indistinctly on pur- 
-pose ; or he might sometime afterwards have given the law this 
oonstruction of indistinctness, in order to provide himself with 
liberty to act against those bishops whose influence seemed to him 
too powerful a counterpoise to his own designs. To this class be- 
longed the zealous and energetio bishop Athanasius of Alexandria. 
After this bishop had again administered his office for eight 
months, 1 earnestly labouring for the interests of the Christian 
church, there appeared an edict of the emperor, addressed to the 
Alexandrians, in which it was charged upon him as a grievous 
crime, that, after having been banished by many rescripts of many 
emperors, 2 that is, of Constantino and Constantius, he had not 
waited for a single imperial edict authorising him to return back 
again to his church ;* for the emperor had given permission to those 
who had been banished by Constantius to return home, not to their 
churches, but only to their country. Yet Athanasius, it was al- 
leged, hurried on by his usual pride, had arrogated to himself what 
among them was called the episcopal throne. But this was not a 
little displeasing to that God-fearing people the Alexandrians. By 
this God-fearing people, Julian meant, of course, only the Pagans, 
to whom, indeed, it could be no otherwise than in the highest de- 
gree unpleasant, that Athanasius should be bishop. As soon as 
this letter* arrived at Alexandria, Athanasius was commanded to 
leave the city, under the threat of far severer punishments. Sorely 
vexed must have been Julian, when he found that the diseased por- 
tion, as he expressed it, of the Alexandrians (the Christians), showed 
do disposition to follow the healthy portion (the Pagans) ; but the 
diseased part, who in fact constituted by far the majority, ventured 
to call themselves the city, and, in the name of the whole city of 
Alexandria, to send him a petition, in which the community be- 
sought him, that their bishop might be spared to them. In a de- 
clamatory letter, he not only rejected their request, but immediately 

1 See the above-cited Life. 

9 Where Julian might take advantage of the fact, that various charges were brought 
against Athanasius, which did not relate barely to doctrine, passion at that time mixing 
everything up together. 

* Tet Geronthis, the prefect of Egypt, had thought himself authorised to recall Atha- 
nasius to his bishopric. (See 1. e.) 

* See ep. 96. 

* Ep. 61. 
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banished Athanasius from the whole province of Egypt. His re- 
marks to the Alexandrians, on this occasion, show how little he 
knew what the heart of man, thirsting after righteousness, re- 
quires, and what religion is designed to bestow on man, — how 
accustomed he was to confound worldly and spiritual things. 
" Tell me/' says he to them, " what good have they ever done 
to your city, who have now introduced among you this new pro- 
clamation ? Your founder was Alexander, the Macedonian, who, 
indeed, ought not to be brought into comparison with any of 
these; nay, not even with the Hebrews, who were far superior 
to these." He then goes on to rebuke them severely for refusing 
to worship the god visible to all, the Sun, whose powerful and be- 
nign influence they must all experience ; and for thinking them- 
selves bound to reoeive Jesus, whom neither they nor their 
fathers had seen, as the God- Logos. He descends to rude and 
vulgar language, equally unbecoming a philosopher and an em- 
peror, in speaking of the great man whom he ridiculed, 1 with- 
out a sense to appreciate the spirit which actuated him ; and yet 
the anger he shows towards him, proves how much he dreaded 
his influence. In this letter, he assigns, it is true, political rea- 
sons as his motives for banishing Athanasius : " It was a dange- 
rous thing for so cunning and restless a man to be at the head of 
the people." Yet, in his letter to the prefect of Egypt, he betrays 
the true cause of his displeasure against the man, expressing his 
vexation, that, through the influence of Athanasius, all the gods 
should be despised ; and declaring that nothing would give him 
greater joy than to hear that Athanasius, the godless wretch who 
had dared under his reign to baptize noble Grecian women, was 
banished from every district of Egypt. 2 

Julian descended to many an unworthy trick, for the purpose of 
bringing men, without a resort to forcible measures, to join against 
their will in the ceremonies of the pagan religion. He caused his 
statues, which were set up in the public places, to be surrounded 
ifith emblems taken from the pagan religion. A Jupiter over his 
head reached down to him the purple mantle and the crown ; while 
Mercury and Mars looked on with an approving smile. Whoever 

1 He styles him a man who deserved not to be called a man, a miserable little man — 
dvSpunrtoKo* turtXtfc — alluding probably to his bodily stature. 

2 Ep. 6. 
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now paid obeisance, as was customary at that time, to the emperors 
image, must at the same time testify respect to the gods ; and who- 
ever declined to do so, was liable to be accused as a violator of the 
imperial authority. 1 It might here be said that Julian, according 
to his own religious principles, was compelled to regard all the af- 
fairs of state as standing in this connection with religion ; and was 
without any design, in this case, of injuring the conscience of the 
Christians. But, judging from the spirit which he evinces on 
other occasions, we may well believe him capable of such banter ; 
and, at all events, if he understood the rights of conscience, he 
ought to have been more indulgent to the religious convictions of 
a majority of his subjects. In like manner, when he distributed 
from the imperial throne a donative among the soldiers, he had 
placed beside him a censer, with a dish of incense. He who would 
receive the donative from his hands, must first cast some of the in- 
cense into the censer. 'This was to signify, that he offered incense 
to die gods, whose images, perhaps, were standing somewhere near 
by. If Julian looked upon it as so important a thing, when, by 
the distribution of money, he could prevail upon his soldiers to sa- 
crifice, it would doubtless gratify him, even when he could do no 
more than bring them to the mechanical act of scattering incense ; 
and he might hope, by accustoming them to such a mechanism, 
and by the golden bait, to carry them a step farther. When they 
had once become aware that by such conduct they had violated the 
obligations of the Christian faith, and that the love of earthly gain 
had overpowered the voice of conscience, one step in sin would 
easily lead them to another. But many were really not aware of 
what they had done ; and when they afterwards learned that they 
had been betrayed into an act of idolatrous worship, they became 
despondent, publicly declared before the emperor that they were 
Christians, and begged him to take back the money, if it was to be 
the price of their denial of the faith. A particular case of this sort 
is related, in which a number of soldiers were, first made aware of 
what they had done at a festival which followed the distribution of 
the donative, when, drinking to their comrades, as was customary 
on such occasions, in the name of Christ, they were reminded, that 
they had just denied him whose name they now invoked. 2 

1 Sosom. v. 17. 

' See Sosom. ▼. 17. Gregor. Naz. oral. iit. steliteut. i. fol. W. According to Uic lat- 
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Among the artifioes by which Julian hoped to undermine the 
Christian church without resorting to sanguinary persecutions, was 
also his forbidding the Christians to set up schools of rhetoric and 
grammar, and to explain the ancient authors. He supposed that 
Christianity could not dispense with these foreign supports ; that, 
unless it had appropriated to its own purposes the scientific cul- 
ture of the Greeks, it would not have spread so far ; and that the 
scriptures, which the Christians called divine, did not afford a 
sufficient fountain in itself of human cultivation, but that this 
must be derived by them from the creations of the gods whom they 
denied, from the literature of the Greeks. In his work against 
Christianity, says Julian to the Christians : " Why waste your ener- 
gies on the literature of the Heathens, if the reading of your own 
scriptures contents you ? Certainly you ought to be more solici- 
tous to keep men from the former, than from eating the meat of the 
sacrifices ; for, according to Paul himself, the latter can harm no 
one]; but, by those sciences, every noble spirit that nature has pro- 
duced among you has been led to renounce your godless doctrine." 
A very bold assertion, directly in the face of plain facts ; such, for 
example, as that the most zealous students of the ancient writers 
were precisely those who had become the most distinguished teachers 
of the church. But, if Julian really believed his own assertion, 
he must have vastly preferred that the Christians should teach the 
ancient classics, than that they should explain the Bible to their 
youth. " Let them," said he, " try the experiment of instructing 
a boy from the first in nothing but the Bible, and see if he would 
turn out anything better than a slave." 1 

The truth is, however, that it was not the design of these scrip- 
tures to -serve as a means of human cultivation, but rather to im- 
part the element of a divine life, without which no human cultiva- 
tion can truly thrive, — an element whereby the human education 
becomes ennobled to a divine one. And what the spirit of these 
scriptures, wherever received in its purity, can accomplish, inde- 
pendent of any means of human culture, is taught by the history of 
the effects of Christianity among the laity at all times; effects of 
which even Julian might have found examples, if he had only in- 
ter's description, it took place when, at the conclusion of the meal, the cup of cold water 
was handed round, and each, before he drank, made over it the sign of the cross in the 
name of Christ. 
1 C. Christian. I. vii. p. 229. 
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quired into what took place in the retirement of private life. Chris- 
tianity, indeed, as Julian understood it, — a Christianity which con- 
sisted merely in a certain mechanical routine of outward actions, or 
in a system of formal and lifeless notions, — was incapable of pro- 
ducing such effects. 

Ancient art and literature appeared to Julian, as we have already 
remarked, closely connected with the worship of the gods; but it 
was unjust, and a manifest tyranny over conscience, to force these, 
his own subjective opinions, on all his subjects. It was a policy 
which unprejudiced Pagans themselves — as, for example, Ammi- 
anus Marcellinus 1 — openly condemned. We see to what result 
this system of religion, at once sophistic and fanatical* could lead. 
" How scandalous," he declares in his law relating to this matter, 
" that they should expressly teach that which they hold to be most 
detestable ; that they should entice away by their flatteries those to 
whom they would inculcate their own bad opinions ! All teachers, 
in whatever department they teach, should be honest men, and 
cherish in their soul no opinions at variance with those which 
are publicly recognized? But they, beyond all others, should be 
such who, as expounders of the ancient authors, exert an influence 
upon the education of the youth, whether they be rhetoricians, or 
grammarians, or, above all, sophists ; 8 for they will be teachers, not 
of words only, but also of morals/' They might either avoid teaching 
what they themselves considered not good ; or else, by their own 
act, first convince their pupils that none of the authors whom they 
explained, erred and blasphemed in religion, as they had hitherto 
been accustomed to say. But in attempting to gain their subsist- 
ence in so dishonourable a manner, by means of the writings of 
those authors, they must confess themselves the most covetous of 
men, and ready to commit any meanness for a few drachms. 

Julian would have had good cause for this accusation, if Chris- 
tians had consented to become Pagan priests, and, under this out- 

1 L. xxr. c 4. 

9 Kol /in /taxo/ii** toic 6tjno<rLa rd kv <r£ ^XV ftp*** io£4<rfurra, — a principle 
which, avowed with some consistency on the ground assumed by Julian, who was for 
establishing a pagan state-religion, was often very inconsistently expressed by Christian 
magistrates, on the ground of Christianity, which should never be a state-religion. 

9 The sophists, in the stricter sense of the word, who were to diffuse an influence into 
the whole literary and intellectual culture, were then distinguished from the rhetoricians 
in the more restricted sense of the word. 
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ward appearance, made sport of the Pagan religion. But the case 
was different, when they gave instruction in such matters as, in 
.their own opinion, stood in no connection whatever with religion, 
and at the same time openly avowed their Christianity ; so that it 
was at the pleasure of heathen parents, if they feared the influence 
pf these teachers upon their children, to keep them away from such 
schools. We see here a most unjustifiable instance of arguing con- 
sequences, which all others must be obliged to adopt, because they 
seemed just as regarded from the emperors own religious point of 
view ; but in this we must allow that Julian was by no means alone. 
He goes on to say : " If they believe those men , to be in error on 
the most important subjects, then let them go into the churches of 
the Galileans, and expound Matthew and Luke." At the same 
time, however, he permitted the Christian youth to attend the schools 
of Pagan teachers, 1 — a permission of which he would of course be 
gratified to have them avail themselves, as he might hope they 
would be gained over by Pagan teachers to embrace their reli- 
gion. 2 

Two celebrated men of that age are known to us, who relin- 
quished their stations as rhetorical teachers for the sake of their 
faith; Proeresius, a distinguished rhetorician at Athens,* and Fabius 
Marius Victorinus at Borne. The latter had shortly before embraced 
Christianity in his old age. He had been a diligent student of 
the Greek philosophy, and had translated'several of the works of 
Plato into Latin. He was probably attached to the Neo-Platonic 
Hellenism, and was esteemed one of the most important pillars of 
the old religion. But in his old age, he became conscious of a 
craving after some more certain and stable ground of faith. He went 
to the study of the Bible, and examined it carefully. He was con- 
vinced of the truth of the divine doctrine ; and in confidence in- 
formed the presbyter, Simplicianus of Milan, that he was at heart 
a Christian. The latter replied to him, that he would not believe 

1 Without troubling ourselves about manifestly exaggerated and inaccurate accounts, 
we confine ourselves simply to the words of Julian, and to the narrative of the impartial 
Ammianus. 

9 I suppose that in the passage above referred, ep. 42, the reading should be ou&k 4>6p<n 
koX . . . Otherwise the second ovik required here would be wanting, and the appro- 
priate reference would be wanting to the following antithesis. Besides in Julian, t« 
varpia is always used to designate the national pagan sacra. 

» See Euuap. vit Proares. T. i. pag. 92. 
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it until he saw him within a Christian church. " What ! then," 
rejoined Victorinus, " do walls make Christians ?" The truth was, 
however, that his heart still dung too strongly to the world, — he 
was not willing to sacrifice everything to the Lord ; and it was this 
which prevented him from making a public profession. He was 
afraid of those zealous Pagans, the noble Romans who were his 
disciples, and with whom he stood in the highest consideration. 
But as the word entered more deeply into his heart, his own con- 
science forced him to a public profession ; and he demanded that 
it should be made in the most public manner, when, to spare his 
feelings, the presbyters of the church proposed to omit some part 
of the usual ceremony. After this, it cost him no struggle to lay 
aside his rhetorical office. 1 

The two learned Christians from Syria, Apollinaris, father and 
son, as a compensation to the Christian youth for that which they 
had been deprived of, were in the habit of writing historical and 
doctrinal portions of scripture in all the forms of Greek verse. 
This, however, would prove but a sorry substitute for that which the 
study of classical antiquity was designed to furnish, in order to that 
natural development of the human mind which Christianity presup- 
poses. As the church historian, Socrates, very justly remarks in 
stating this fact : " Divine Providence was mightier than the pains- 
taking of these two men, and than the will of the emperor." 2 

Julian hated especially the bishops, who were so active in pro- 
pagating the faith ; and these would most easily have become the 
objects of persecution, if his fanaticism had but once proved too 
strong for his feelings of humanity and principles of civil polity. 
Like the Pagan emperors before him, he saw in those who presided 
over the instruction and government of the Christian communities, 
the chief supports of Atheism (aOianfi). He imagined that by a 
crafty policy he could easily gain over the misguided people, if he 
was not counteracted by the bishops. And, for the reasons just 
mentioned, hated above all others by him were those bishops who 
bad been zealous students of the Greek literature, and who np 
plied this literature itself to the service of Christianity and the sub- 

1 Augustin. Confession. L riii. c. 2, et seqq. 

J The remarks of Socrates on this occasion, respecting the necessity of the study of 
aneient literature, in order to the progressive culture of the Christian church, are Tcry 
L. iii. c. 16. 
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version of Paganism ; for instance, those men with whom, when a 
youth, he had studied at Athens, the two friends, Basilius, bishop 
of Cesarea, and Gregory of Nazianzen ; and those who, under his 
reign, dared to employ Grecian science in combating Paganism and 
in defending Christianity, such as Apollinaris of Laodioea, and Dio- 
dorus, bishop of Tarsus in Cicilia. 1 

In a very unworthy manner did he conduct himself towards Titus, 
bishop of Bostra, in Arabia. When he had made him responsible 
for the preservation of the publio peace and order in that city 
where, on account of the excited state of feeling between Pagans 
and Christians, the slightest cause might lead to scenes of violence, 
the bishop, in a memorial, drawn up in the name of the whole 
body of the clergy, and intended for their defence, declared to him : 
" Although the Christians, on account of their numbers, might bid 
defiance to the Pagans, yet they were restrained from disorders 
by the admonitions of the clergy." Upon this, Julian despatched 
a letter to the inhabitants of Bostra, in which be exhorted both 
parties, Christians and Pagans, to maintain quiet and use forbear- 
ance towards each other ; and then proceeds to describe the clergy 
(whose conduct, indeed, in many countries, had, under former 
reigns, well deserved this reproach) as being the authors of all the 
disturbances. " It is," says he, " because they look back with 
longing to their former authority, because they arc not permitted 
to hold tribunals, to dictate wills, 2 to seize upon the possessions of 
others, and appropriate the whole to their own uses, that they throw 
everything into confusion." He next quotes to the Christian com- 

l Well worthy of notice are the fierce declamations of Julian against this latter, in 
his letter to Photinus, of which Facundus of Hermiane has preserved to as the frag- 
ment already mentioned, in a bad Latin translation, Defens. trinm capitulor. L n. S79. 
He reproaches him with having attended the school at Athens ; there studied philosophy, 
music, and rhetoric ; and thereby armed his tongue to fight against the gods. Hence he 
wss punished by the gods with consumption ; for his sunken features, full of wrinkles, 
and his emaciated body, were not, as those whom he deceived would have it appear 
the effects of his rigidly ascetic life (of his vokinla <f>iWo<f>i*c^, but the just pun- 
ishment of the gods. Quod non est philosophies) oonversationis judicio, sicut videri vult 
a se deceptis; sed justitin pro certo deorumque panes, qua percutitur competent! ra- 
ratione usque ad novissimum vitas suss flnem asperam et amaram vitam vivena et faciem 
psilore confectam. Assuredly we can more easily pardon such judgments in Pagans, 
than, in Christian teachers and writers of this period, the altogether similar way, in ' 
which, unmindful of the book of Job, and of the words of our Saviour, John is. 3, they 
interpret attacks of disease and other calamities which befel heretics. 

3 See below, in the section concerning the constitution of the church. 
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raunitios, the above cited declaration from the bishop's letter, 
wrested out of its proper connection, for the purpose of representing 
him as their accuser, and of holding him up to their detestation. 
They ought, he said, to rise of their own accord against such an 
accusing bishop, and drive him from the city ; and the masses 
should be united together. This latter hint, certainly, did not 
agree well with his general exhortation to quiet; but it is easy to 
see that Julian hoped, if he could get them into a quarrel with 
their bishop, to make them unite more easily with the Pagans. 1 

Sometimes the bishops forgot the duties which, according to the 
Christian doctrine, they owed to the supreme magistrate, even 
though a Pagan, and gave the emperor just cause for persecuting 
them; yet, in such cases, he did not do everything which in striot 
justice he might have done. In general, he was more apt to be ex- 
cited where anything was attempted in his reign against the gods 
and their worship, than where the honour due to his person was 
attacked. Gregory, bishop of Nazianzus, the old father of the 
celebrated Gregory, had allowed public prayers to be offered in the 
church against the emperor, as a godless man. The occasion of 
this, without muoh doubt, was, that the governor of the pro- 
vince had sent soldiers to tear down the church; but opposed 
by the firmness of the old man, who failed, indeed, to unite to this 
quality the gentleness becoming the Christian and his own spiritual 
office, they did not venture to make the attempt. 3 The bishop 
Maris of Ohalcedon, an old man almost blind, who had to be led 
about by the hand, seeing the emperor offering a sacrifice in the 
temple of Fortune at Constantinople, went in, and hurried on by 
his over-passionate zeal, publicly called him a renegade and an in- 
fidel. Julian forbore, it is true, from punishing such a violation of 
the duty of a subject, as he might justly have done; but he forgot, 
too, his own dignity, by indulging in vulgar sarcasms after his 
usual way ; and, bantering the old man on his blindness, said : 
" Will not thy Galilean God, then,heal thee too ?" 8 

It could not fail to be the case, however, that, even without any 

l Julian, ep. 52. It should be remarked, however, that Julian wrote this letter to Anti- 
och in an excited state of mind. 

3 Gragor. Nazians. oraL xix. t 808. 

3 This, Sozomen (v. 4) cites as a flying story ; but many a bishop at that time might 
venture to do this, and Julian's conduct on the occasion is not unlike him ; so that the 
■lory may perhaps be true. 
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instigation from Julian, in those cities where there still existed a 
considerable pagan party, and this party had not, till now, given 
loose to its pent-up fury, and where they had been exasperated by 
the violent proceedings of the bishops under the previous govern- 
ment, sanguinary tumults would sometimes arise. Thus it happened 
at Alexandria, soon after Julian's accession to the throne. The 
bishop Georgius, a worldly man, of a violent and headstrong tem- 
per, who had been thrust by an armed force upon the community 
devoted to the bishop Athanaaius, had administered his office after 
the same manner with its commencement ; and by his persecuting 
spirit towards all who thought differently from himself, by acting as 
a spy and an informer to the emperor Constantius, by misusing 
his influence at court for the gratification of his own passions, 
had made himself hateful to all parties except his own. 1 He had 
drawn upon himself the anger of the Pagans, by destroying splen- 
did temples, by exposing the sanctuary of the Mithras worship to 
universal derision, and finally, because he had been heard to say 
to his attendants, when passing by a temple at Tychce : " How 
much longer shall this tomb stand ?" Scarcely had Julian's ac- 
cession to the throne become known at Alexandria, when the pagan 
populace seized upon Georgius ; upon the knight Dracontius, di- 
rector of the mint ; and upon a third, who had also rendered him- 
self hateful to the Pagans ; and threw them into prison. After 
they had been kept in prison twenty-four days, the multitude 
poured together again. All three were murdered ; the body of 
Georgius was carried through the city upon a camel, and, after 
being exposed to every indignity, was towards evening burnt. ' 
Probably it was not Pagans alone who engaged in this riot : at all 
events, the affair could never have been carried to such an extreme, 
if Georgius had not made himself so universally hated. In con- 
sequence of these riotous proceedings, Julian addressed to the Al- 
exandrians one of his declamatory rescripts, censuring their con- 
duct in most emphatic language ; but he punished no one. So, 
too in other similar cases, the emperor went no farther than words, 
which, however, were of little use, especially as men were aware 

1 Ammianus Marcellinus says of Lim, (1. xxii. c. 11) : Professions sua oblitue, 
qua nihil nisi justum snadet etlene. ad delatorum ansa feralia desciscebat. 

2 Sosom. ▼. 7. Ammian. Marcellin. xxii. 11, and the most accurate account in the 
above-cited anonymous life of Athanasius, p. 68. 
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bow much the emperor was pleased by any manifestation of zeal 
for the gods. He seems, in fact, in many cases, to have approved 
rather than rebuked the outbreaks of popular fury against those 
who had been guilty of destroying the temples, or who were unwil- 
ling to rebuild the temples which had been destroyed. 

Marcus, a bishop of Arethusa, on Mount Lebanon, had in the 
preceding reign drawn upon himself the hatred of the pagan inha- 
bitants, by causing the destruction of a magnificent temple, and by 
resorting to forcible measures to make converts. According to 
the law which Julian everywhere published, 1 he was, under these 
circumstances, bound to make good the value of the temple in 
money, or else to cause it to be rebuilt. Being in no condition to 
do the former, and thinking he could not conscientiously do the 
latter ; fearing, at the same time, for his life, amidst a ferocious 
populace, he betook himself to flight. As others, however, were 
involved in danger on his account, he returned back, and volun- 
tarily offered himself to his enemies. The fanatical multitude 
now fell upon hiin ; he was dragged through the streets, treated 
with every sort of abuse, and at last given up to be made sport of 
by ungoverned school-boys. When the old man had almost done 
breathing, they besmeared him with honey and other liquids, laid 
him in a basket, in which he was swung up in the air, and left to be 
preyed upon by bees and wasps. Marcus shamed his cruel ene- 
mies by the pool indifference which he exhibited under all his suf- 
ferings ; an indifference, however, which seemed more that of the 
cynic than of the Christian. The governor, himself a pagan, is 
said to have represented to Julian what scandal it must occasion, 
if they allowed themselves to be outdone by the constancy of a 
weak old man — and the emperor finally commanded him to be 
set free ; for it was not his wish to give the Christians any 
martyrs. 9 

As Julian was in the habit of appointing zealous pagans to the 
high sacerdotal and civil offices, and as the latter were aware that 
nothing would serve better to ingratiate them with the emperor 
than zeal for the spread of Paganism ; as they were incited by the 
double stimulus of their own fanaticism, and of their wish to please 

1 See above. 

2 See above, the letter of Libannts, who confirms the asseverations of the Christian 
authors, Sot omen, Socrates, Theodoretus, and Gregory of Nazianzen. 

VOL. III. r 
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the emperor ; so it was a matter of course tbat individual instances 
of the oppression and persecution of Christians would easily hap- 
pen, which might proceed even to cruelty. 

Julian hecame still more embittered against the Christians, in the 
summer of 362, during his stay at Antioch. In this city, Chris- 
tianity had for a long time been the prevailing religion ; insomuch 
that Libanius remarked on the spot, that only a few old men re- 
mained who were still familiar with the ancient pagan festivals, 
when Julian came to the government. 1 In this great capital of 
Asia, which, while maintaining the form of Christianity, had become 
the seat of mingled oriental and Roman splendour, licentiousness 
and corruption of manners, Julian, the emperor, was resolved to 
affect the ancient simplicity, which was wholly abhorrent to the 
prevailing manners, and in such a place could only expose him to 
the jeers and sarcasms of the disaffected. His zeal in the pagan 
worship, in which he would fain set an example to his subjects, 
only made him ridiculous to the higher classes and hated by the 
people, in this ancient Christian city. Frugal in his expenses for 
the maintenance of his court, he spared no cost in offering sacri- 
fices of all kinds, tie often slaughtered a hecatomb of cattle ; and 
it was his delight to bring the victims to the priests with his own 
hands, followed by a train of old women, who still clung to Pagan- 
ism. Wherever an ancient temple was to be found on the moun- 
tains around Antioch, Julian clambered to the spot, however steep 
and rugged the path, for the purpose of presenting an offering. 9 

He was seen standing at the altar, under an open sky, though 
the rain poured down in torrents, and all the others present sought 
protection under the roof of the temple, and although his attendants 
besought him to pay some regard to his health. 8 The greater his 
zeal for the pagan worship, the more confidently he had hoped that 
when the heathen sanctuaries, which had so long been closed, were 
re-opened, he should witness the same enthusiasm among the people 

I Liban, de vita sua, vol. i. p. 81. Libanius plays the rhetorician here perhaps only 
in this respect, that he represents what might be said of Antioch, as universally the ease. 

9 Ammian. Marcellin. 1. xxiL c. 12, ff. Augebantur cserimoniarum ritos immodioe 
com impensarum amplitudine antehac inusitata et gravi. The same writer relates, that 
owing to the vast multitude of sacrificial banquets, rioting and drunkenness were spread 
among the soldiers. Ovdkv olrrto x a ^**0y> ovdk dutrfiarov, S firi XtTov Idoxtt tnm» *x°* 
J) TpoTtpov yc itrxnicot. Liban. Monodia in Julian, vol. i. p. 513. 

B Liban. presbeut. Julian, vol. i. p. 476. 
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*t Antioch, by which he was inspired himself; and the more pain- 
Ail it must have been to him to find his expectations so completely 
disappointed. True, multitudes of Che people and of the higher 
classes assembled in the temples and groves which he visited ; not, 
however, for the sake of the gods, but for the purpose of seeing the 
emperor, and being seen by him, as he himself must have known. 
He was saluted on these occasions with the loud shout of " Long 
live the emperor !" just as if he had made his appearance in the 
theatre. Hence he was led to address to the people of Antioch an 
admonitory discourse, complaining that they converted the temple 
into a theatre, to which they resorted rather for his own sake than 
on account of the gods. 1 Yet soon the voice of praise, with which 
he had been received out of respect for his person, was exchanged 
for that of mockery and disdain ; for an injudicious regulation, the 
object of which was to force a reduction of the price of provisions 
to a degree disproportionate to the produce of the year, and the re- 
salt of which was directly the reverse of what had been intended, 
made him hated both among the higher classes and the populace, 
and his attempts to injure Christian sanctuaries alienated the po- 
pular feeling ; and he was obliged to hear men express their longing 
for the return of the Kappa and the Chi, that is, of the reign of 
Constantius and Christianity. 9 

One incident which made him extremely unpopular with the 
zealous Christians, was this: In the grove of Daphne, about five 
miles from Antioch, but still reckoned as belonging to the suburbs 
of the city, stood a famous temple of Apollo ; and the fountain 
which flowed near by was said to possess virtues which communi- 
cated the gift of divination.* Hence an oracle of Apollo had sprung 
np on this spot. But, ever since the times of the emperor Ha- 
drian, this fountain had been neglected and had gone to decay. 
With a view to suppress the old Pagan coitus, as well as to check 
the dissipation which the amenity of this spot, famous as the seat 
of vicious pleasures, invited, Oallus, when governor of the province, 
had caused to be buried here the bones of the martyr Babylas, and 
had erected a church for the use of those who wished to perform 

I Julian in Misopogon. p. 844. Liban. de tiU ana, p. 82. 
> Misopogon. 807. 

• To which legend perhaps in this and in similar cases, the exhilarating and intoxi- 
cating influence of the exhalations of some mineral spring had given occasion. 

F2 
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their devotions at the tomb of the martyr. Julian caused the long- 
closed temple of Apollo to be re-opened, and surrounded it with 
a new and magnificent peristyle. Setting great value upon sooth- 
saying of all kinds, he wished to restore also the ancient oracle, and 
directed the fountain to be cleared out. The priests now declared 
that the oracle could not go into operation. The god would give 
no response, on account of the vicinity of the dead ; besides, ac- 
cording to the Pagan notions, no dead body could be suffered to 
remain in contact with the holy place. Julian construed this, as 
referring particularly to the neighbouring bones of Babylas ; for 
the Christian worship among the tombs, as he called it, was his 
special abomination, and, above all, in the present case, so. near to 
the shrine of his own Apollo. He, caused the bones to be ex- 
humated. Multitudes of Christians, young and old, men and wo- 
men, now assembled to bear away the bones of the martyr, in 
solemn procession, to a place about forty stadia (five miles) distant ; 
and, through the whole of the way, they chaunted choral psalms, 
which alluded to the vanity of idolatry. The whole throng joined 
with one voice in the words : " Confounded be all they that serve 
graven images, and boast themselves in idols I" 1 Julian, who saw 
himself and his gods insulted at the same time, did not manifest 
on this occasion the philosophical calmness which he was so fond of 
exhibiting in other cases of a like nature. He commanded the pre- 
fect Salustius to search out the guiltiest of those engaged in the 
tumult, and punish them severely. Salust, although a Pagan, yet 
from motives of humanity and prudence, reluctantly executed the 
command. He caused a number of individuals to be seized, but 
subjected only one, Theodoras, a young man, to torture. The lat- 
ter continued firm and unmoved, and in the midst of his sufferings 
sung the psalms which the day before he 4 had sung with the others 
in the procession. 3 Salust now reminded the emperor how much 
the cause of the Christians gained by such constancy in their suf- 
fering companions. This led to the release of the young man and 
of all the rest. 8 

1 Ammian. Marcellin. 1. xxii. c. 12, 13. Sosom. ▼. 19. 

2 The presbyter Bufinus, who knew him when an old man at Antioch, relates that he 
told him, that daring all his sufferings he imagined he saw a young man standing by 
him who wiped away his sweat, and poured over him cold water. Bufin. Tern. Enaeb. 

% a 86. 

3 Sozom. v. 20. 
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When Julian, for the first time after so long a period, restored 
the ancient feast of Apollo Daphnicus, he hoped that it would be cele- 
brated by the inhabitants of Antioch with great display. But as he 
says in a sarcastic defence of himself against the reproaches of 
the people of Antioch : l " Not an individual brought oil to kindle 
a lamp to the god ; not one brought incense ; not one a libation 
or a sacrifice." 3 But one solitary priest appeared, bringing a 
goose for an offering. The emperor was greatly astonished and 
excited at this result ; he severely reprimanded the noble inhabi- 
tants of Antioch, who knew no better how to appreciate the resto- 
ration of an ancient national festival ; just as if his religion must 
necessarily be theirs. He complains of them in this writing, that 
they allowed their wives to carry away everything from the house 
for the support of the Galileans, or to bestow it upon the poor ; 
while they themselves were unwilling to expend the smallest trifle 
to sustain the worship of the gods. 3 

It happened afterwards that a fire broke out in this temple ; as 
it was said, through the carelessness of Asclepiades, a Pagan philo- 
sopher, who had come on a visit to the pious, philosophical em- 
peror. Asclepiades had left standing, with lighted tapers, before 
the statue of Apollo, a small silver image of the Dea coelestis, 
(Venus Urania,) which he carried about with him to perform his 
devotions by, wherever he travelled. But Julian attributed it to 
the revengeful spirit of the Christians ; and they were accused as 
the authors of the conflagration. He directed torture to be em- 
ployed, for the purpose of finding out the guilty and ordered 
the great church of Antioch to be closed, to show his displea- 
sure against the whole body of Christians. 4 Although judicial 
investigation could elicit no evidence against the Christians, yet 
Julian did not give up his suspicions. He complained, that the senate 
of Antioch had not done all in their power to detect the guilty.* 
The people of Antioch feared the worst; — as we see from the dis- 

1 The Misopogon, in allusion to the jokes on the long beard of the emperor. 

* Misopogon. p. 868. 

a Misopogon. p. 868. This passage deserves notice, inasmuch as we may see from it, 
that Julian was well aware of the indifference entertained by many of the higher elass 
of the Antiochians towards the affairs of religion ; and that he considered the females as 
the ehief supporters of Christianity in the families of such persons. See, below, a like 
assertion of Libanius. 

* Ammian. Marcellin. 1. xxii. c. 13. 
4 See Misopogon. p. 361. 
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courses delivered or written in their defence by Libanius. Julian 
exhibited, on several occasions, his excited state of feeling against 
the Christians. He said himself, that, at a signal given by his own 
hand,' the tombs of the martyrs in the neighbouring towns, together 
with the churches erected over them, had been destroyed ; and that 
the people had even gone farther against the enemies of the gods, 
than he himself designed. 1 Before leaving Antioch, he placed at the 
head of the judioial department in Syria, a man of a passionate and 
naturally cruel disposition, named Alexander. He is reported to 
have said, that Alexander was not worthy of the office ; but that 
the covetous and slanderous Antiochians deserved no better judge. 3 
It is evident from particular instances of his conduct, that the ad- 
ministration of justice by this Alexander corresponded entirely with 
the natural character of the man. He took great pains to prevail 
on Christians to deny their faith. Many, indeed, suffered themselves 
to be induced by promises, persuasions, and threats, to sacrifice; 
but the reproaches and tears of their wives, — among whom, at 
Antioch, there seems to have been more true piety than among the 
men, — and the silence of night, suited to lead men to the recesses 
of their own hearts, roused their conscience, and they returned 
again to Christianity. This excited Alexander even to fury ; he 
not only persecuted these individuals, but Asserted that they could 
not have gone so far of themselves. He thought he could trace the 
frustration of all his efforts to propagate the worship of the gods, to 
the secret plots of a Christian. He was persuaded, by the enemies 
of a certain Eusebius, to believe that the whole mischief proceeded 
from him. This man was about to be thrown into prison and con- 
fined in chains ; but he succeeded in effecting his escape, and took 
refuge with the pagan rhetorician Libanius, whose friendship he had 
gained by the moderation and mildness of his conduct towards the 
Pagans under the preceding reign. Libanius behaved in the same 
noble manner as he was ever accustomed to do in like cases. He 
boldly rebuked Alexander for his conduct, and assured him that he 
would not give up Eusebius. 8 

1 Misopogon. p. 861. 

S Ammian. Mareellin. 1. xxiii. c 2. 

• In his letter to Alexander, (ep 1057,) be thus expresses himself; " It was my wish 
that you might be zealous indeed for the gods, and gain over many to their law; bat 
that you should not be surprised, however, if many a one of those who have just offered, 
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But, although Libanius did not wish to see men persecuted for 
the sake of religion, yet he was gratified, when any, even though 
it might he at first by mere external considerations, were brought 
back to the worship of the gods. This is evident, from 'the manner 
in which he endeavours to take advantage of the dread of Julians 
anger, as a means of persuading the noble Antiochians, that they 
had better restore the worship of the gods, which, he said, was the 
only effectual and certain means of appeasing the emperor} In 
this, doubtless, he was right ; for when the town of Pessinus in 
Galatia, celebrated in earlier times on account of the worship of 
Cybele, petitioned the emperor for assistance, on some occasion or 
other, he replied that, if they wished to enjoy his favour, they must 

should consider what he has done as a very wicked thing, and praise again the refusing 
to offer. For, away from home, they follow you when yon ad viae them what is best, and 
go to the altars. At home they are turned about, and withdrawn from the altirs by the 
wife, by tears, and by the night. But as to Euseblus, who' is accused of having undone 
again what was accomplished by your pains, he is manifestly calumniated, and far from 
chat which has been laid to his charge ; for he well understands the times, and acts uni- 
formly with reflection rather than with fool-hardiness ; and, as he knows your wrath, he 
would not, were he ever to foolish, thus throw himself upon a sheaf of swords. But 
be is not one of those ordinary men who easily change with the changes of the times • 
but, as one who has busied himself with science, and cultivated his mind, he was, even 
in the time when he had the power, oppressive to no one, and arrogant to no one. One 
might say he foresaw the future, so moderate was he. It was this indeed which made 
the man dear to me and to Nicocles (see above ; I suppose that, instead of $ xal <pi\6» 
•votoVoe, we should read, 6 koX <pi\6v vrolj]<rtv) ; for, while he honoured his own re- 
ligion, he yet did not annoy those who swore by the name of J upiter." In like manner 
Ubanins warned this Alexander, in ep. 1370, to take care lest, by the way in which he 
proposed to help the insulted gods, he might rather do them injury. Probably letter 1816 
also has a similar reference. 

l In the discourse, trtpl t$v too pa<ri\iw* opyfo which perhaps was only written and 
not delivered (vol. i p. 603 :) " Ye will appease the anger of the emperor," says he to the 
nobles of Antioeh, w by no petitions, no clamour, no ambassadors, (even though you 
sent your most talented orators,) unless you desist from these tricks, and give up your 
city to Jupiter and the other gods, — about whom, long before the emperor, even from 
your childhood, Heaiod and Homer have taught yon. But you seek after the honour of 
Being cultivated, and call an acquaintance with those poets; cultivation. In respect to 
man's highest interests, however, you follow other teachers (see above ;) and you fly 
from the temples, which are onee more thrown open, when you ought to sigh that they 
were ever closed. In the next place, when the authority of a Plato and a Pythagoras is 
appealed to in your presence, you hold out on the other hand that of your mothers and 
wives, tf jour butters and cooks, and the tenacity of your early convictions ; thus allow- 
ing yourselves to be led by those whom you ought to lead." A great deal in this description 
of nominal Christians among the fashionable people of the higher ranks, who were held 
to Christianity by the force of custom and the influence of their domestic associations, is 
doubtless taken from the real life. He concludes thus: •♦Shall we not hasten to the 
tnnples, persuading some, and forcing the rest to follow us?" 
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first, by a general procession of penitence, propitiate the mother of 
the gods, from whose worship they had fallen. 1 

Wherever, in his march against the Persians, Julian passed 
through any of the Christian cities of Syria, he took this oppor- 
tunity of exhorting the senators who welcomed him to restore the 
worship of the gods. Thus it was, for example, when, after two days' 
journey, he came to Beroa in Syria. But he complained, that the 
senators all applauded his speeches, though only a few followed his 
advice ; indeed, none but those who seemed already to have cher- 
ished sound views in religion, but, until now, had been ashamed 
to express their convictions openly. His pleasure was the greater, 
when, on the third day's journey, he came to a place 9 where the 
odour of incense breathed upon him from all sides, and he every- 
where beheld sacrifices publicly offered ; although he could not 
avoid suspecting that these public exhibitions were intended mor e 
for himself than for the gods. 3 

As the feelings of Julian against the Christians and against Chris- 
tianity were continually more and more exasperated by the opposi- 
tion which he experienced, it may be readily conjectured that, if he 
had returned back successfully from his Persian campaign, he 
would have become a violent persecutor of the church. But in this 
war he perished, in the year 868 ; and at a single blow, the frail 
fabric erected by mere human will, was dissolved ; although Julian, 
deceived by his apparent success in making proselytes, had boasted 
of having produced, in a short time, a wonderful change ; for in a 
letter, in which, indeed, he complained that the cause of Hellenism, 
through the fault of its professors, did not yet progress according to 

1 Julian, ep. 40. 

9 BaTJuu. 

f See Jaliin's letter to Libanius, describing hie journey (ep. 27.) Sozomen ("vi- I) 
reports, that Julian, in a menacing letter, summoned Areaces, king of Armenia, who was 
a Christian, to arm himself for the war against the Persians ; that he announced to him, 
the Ood whom he worshipped would not be able to 'help him; that this letter contained 
blasphemies against Christ. Mnratori has published this letter in the anecdot. Gnec 
Patav. (see above,) p. 884. All the boastful language, perhaps in imitation of oriental 
taste, which Sozomen refers to, is found in it ; nothing, however, which would seem ex- 
pressly pointed against Christ. Yet, when Julian says to the king, " You seek to keep 
concealed with you an enemy of the public weal," Sozomen, perhaps with reason, may 
hare supposed this referred to Christ At all events, in the threat expressed against the 
city Nisibis, which should ihare that misfortune of king Arsaces the gods had long since 
predicted against him, we perceive the hatred he entertained against this city, which for 
many years had been zealously Christian. 
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liis wishes, he had asserted that the friends of the gods ought to be 
satisfied ; for who, a short time before, would have ventured to pre- 
dict that so great and so important a change could be produced in 
so brief a period. 1 

Had the Christians searched after the real cause of this tran- 
sient victory of the heathen party, they might have derived from 
it many important lessons for the future. In the beginning of 
Julian's reign, the wise Gregory of Nazianzen, contemplating those 
evils within the church, without which even this transient ascend- 
ancy of Paganism could hardly have been gained, had expressed 
the great truth, that the Christian church had still more to fear 
from its enemies within than from those without.* The same 
father exhorted the Christians, after the death of Julian, now to 
show, by their actions, that they had profited by the divine disci- 
pline; to show that God had not given them up as evil-doers into 
the hands of the Pagans, but that he had chastised them as his 
children ; to be careful that they did not forget the storm in the 
time of calm, after the deliverance from Egypt. " It ought not to 
appear," he said, " as if the time of suffering was better for them than 
the time of rest ; for so it would appear, if then they were humble 
and moderate, and pointed all their hopes to heaven ; but now 
proud and haughty, ready to fall back again into the same sins 
which brought them into all their misfortunes." He then gave 
the Christians the advice to which he was conscious that he should 
find the most difficulty in making them listen. He advised them 
to take no advantage of the power which they obtained through 
the change of the times, in retaliating upon the Pagans the in- 
juries which they had received. " Let us show," says he, " what 
a difference there is between what these men learn from their gods, 
and the lessons which Christ teaches us, — Christ, who, glorified 
through sufferings, obtained the victory by forbearing to use his 
power. Let us pay God our united thanks ; let us, by long suf- 
fering, promote the spread of the gospel ; for this, let us take 
advantage of the times. Let us by gentleness subdue our oppres- 



I Ep. 49. Ti* yap i* 6\iyq xocavrnv *ai rri\iKaurtiv /4tTa/3o\Jji/ 6\iyu> •wponpov 
i-rokpq ; 

7 Gregor. Nuianz. oral, i. p. 35. 

a Grrgor. Nazianz. \oy. vrnXiriur. ii. oral. iv. f. 130, 131. 
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The Pagans now saw all their brilliant hopes destroyed ; and 
in their faith they found nothing to console them. Libanins says 
he supposed that the emperor, who had rebuilt the temples and al- 
tars; who had forgotten no god and no goddess, and sacrificed upon 
the altars whole herds of oxen and lambs ; who had called forth 
troops of priests from their hiding-places, would need no mighty 
armed force, but must oonquer through the power of the gods. 1 
Now he quarrelled with his gods, because they had permitted Con- 
stantiu8 to reign forty years, but Julian only for so short a period, 
and then, with him, suffered his whole work to fall to the ground. 9 

Julian was immediately succeeded by Jovianus, an emperor who 
professed Christianity. He had learned from the preceding times 
the lesson, that religion could not be helped by outward force. 
Hence, although for his own part a zealous Christian, yet he left 
to all his subjects the liberty of exercising the religion which they 
preferred, — a principle which he expressed in one of the laws pub- 
lished on his accession to the throne. He permitted the temple- 
worship -and the sacrifices to go on unmolested ; and expressly 
prohibited nothing, except employing the pagan rites for the pur- 
poses of magic. 8 

1 Monod in Julian, t i 008. He had actually prophesied that the gods themselves 
would smite the Persians. Ep. 640. 

2 L. o. p. 610. How strongly contrasted with this is the- spirit of Augustin, when he 
says, " that no emperor should be a Christian in order to procure for himself the fortune 
of Constantino, — as each should be a Christian /or the sake of eternal Itfe. God took 
away Jovian sooner than he did Julian. De civitate Dei, L v. c. 25. 

8 That Jovian enacted a law of this import can hardly be doubted,— judging from what 
Themistius said to him at the consular celebration. We must admit that the accounts of 
persecutions agaiust the Pagans, and of measures for the suppression of Paganism, un- 
der the reign of this emperor, seem to conflict with this supposition ; as, for example 
when Libanins, in his epitaph, in Julian, p. 610, says, that after Julian's death, those 
who spoke openly against the gods, once more stood in authority, but the priests were 
unjustifiably called to an account. An indemnification was demanded for the money 
expended in sacrifices. The rich anticipated a judicial investigation, and paid the money 
down ; the poor were thrown in chains. (We may conjecture that the writer is here speak- 
ing of those who were accused of having expended money which did not belong to them* 
— whether taken from the public coffer or from else where,— for the offering of sacrifices.) 
The temples, he continues, were in part demolished, and in part stood unfinished,— ob- 
jects of mockery and sport to the Christians. The philosophers (i. e. all those who, in 
the time of Julian, had appeared in the philosopher's cloak, and thereby acquired spe- 
cially great influence with him) were abused. All who had received presents from the 
emperor Julian, were accused of theft, and subjected to every sort of torment, in order to 
extort from them the money they were supposed to have received. In respect to this 
report of Libanins, what he says as a passionate opponent of the emperor, and with rhe- 
torical exaggeration, cannot be received as altogether credible. It may have been the 
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Golden words were those which the moderate Pagan Themis- 
tius addressed to Jovian, on his entrance upon the consular office, 
with a view to confirm him in those principles recognizing man's 
universal rights, and the toleration in matters of religion con- 
nected therewith, which he had expressed immediately after com- 
ing to the throne. Having congratulated the emperor, that the 
first law of his reign related to religion, he says : " You alone 
seem to be aware, that the monarch cannot force everything from 
his subjects ; that there are things which are superior to all con- 
straint, threatenings, and laws ; as for instance, virtue generally, 
and, in particular, piety towards God. And you have very wisely 
considered, that in all these matters, unless there is hypocrisy, the 
unconstrained and absolutely free will of the soul must move first. 
For if it is not possible, emperor, by any new edicts to make a 
man well disposed towards you, if he is not so at heart ;• how 
much less is it possible, by the fear of human edicts, by transient 

ease that many Pagans, believing that the end sanctioned the means, stimulated by 
■eal for their religion, or making this a mere pretence and out of sheer cupidity, had 
•Bowed themselves, under the preceding reign, in practices which might in some mea- 
sure give just occasion for judicial investigations against the heathens. But it also 
"My have been the case, that indemnification was unjustly required for that which had 
been done in a perfectly legal manner, and in compliance with supreme imperial autho- 
rity,— just as Julian had proceeded in respect to what had been done under his pro- 
cessor. And finally, it would be wrong to suppose that every thing which Christian 
governors, or those that used Christianity as a pretext, under an emperor who appeared 
zealous for Christianity thought themselves entitled to do, without being authorised. 
hy his laws, ought to be laid to his charge. Jovian himself showed respect to Maxi- 
mo* and Priacus — the two philosophers who possessed the highest influence under 
the emperor Julian, and the former of whom had laboured earnestly for the support of 
Ptganism. See Eunap. vita Maximi, p. 58. But yet, without some occasion given by 
the emperor, it could not happen that Pagan philosophers should be persecuted. This, 
iftfcct, is intimated by Themistius, although he absolves the emperor from the charge 
of having himself had any hand in it,— ad Yalentem, de bello vicds. ed. Harduin, f. 09. o. 
SottWea (1. ill. c. 24) says that, under Jovian, all the temples were immediately closed ; 
that the Pagans concealed themselves ; that the philosophers laid aside their cloaks; 
that the public sacrifices ceased. All this, although not taken in so general a sense, 
nay have been true, — as a natural consequence of the fears entertained by the Pagans, 
or of their lukewarmness entering of its own accord, when the atmosphere of the court. 
c **»d to be favourable to Paganism. Socrates himself seems to be aware that Jovian 
** &ot disposed to oppress any party. L. iii, c. 25, etc. What Sozomen says, 
(1- vl c. 8), respecting a letter of the emperor addressed to all the governors, may be un- 
fevtood, supposing it to be correct, as only meaning that Jovian expressed a wish to 
have an his subjects come to the knowledge of the truth in Christianity, and distinguished 
the Christian church once more by peculiar privileges. Libanius himself (orai. pro tem- 
**»» toL ii. p. 108), sayB that after Julian's death down to the time of Yalens, fiivti rtvd 
n **tw Uptia xpovov. 
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constraint, and those weak images of terror which the times have 
often produced, and as often annihilated, to make men truly pious, 
and lovers of God ? We play, in such cases often, the ridiculous 
part of serving, not God, hut the purple ; and change our religion 
more easily than the sea is moved by the storm. There used to 
be but one Theramenes ; but now all are fickle-minded. 1 He who 
but yesterday was one of the ten (deputies of the Athenians to the 
Lacedemonians) is to-day one of the thirty (tyrants). The man 
who yesterday stood by the altars, the sacrifices, and the images, 
stands to-day by the holy tables of the Christians. Yet this, O 
emperor ! is not what you desire. While you would now and ever 
be sovereign as to everything else, you command that religion 
should be left to the free choice of each individual. And in this, 
you follow the example of the Deity, who has implanted the capa- 
city for religion in the whole human nature, but has left the par- 
ticular kind of worship to the will of each man. But # whoever 
employs force here, takes away the freedom which God has be- 
stowed on every man. For this reason, the laws of a Cheops and 
of a Cambyses hardly lasted as long as their authors' lives. But 
the law of God, and your law, remains for ever unchangeable, — 
the law, that every man's soul is free in reference to its own pecu- 
liar mode of worship. This law, no pillage of goods, no death on 
the cross or at the stake, has ever been able to extinguish. You 
may, indeed, force and kill the body ; but, though the tongue may 
be foroed to silence, the soul will rise, and carry along with it its 
own will, free from the constraint of authority." 

The same principles, in regard to matters of religion, were fol- 
lowed by Valentinian, who succeeded Jovian in the year 364. As 
Valentinian, by his steadfast profession of Christianity, had incurred 
the displeasure of the emperor Julian ; 3 as he hated Julian and his 
friends ; as he was, in other respects, inclined to despotism ; it is 
the more remarkable that he still recognized on this point the li- 
mits of human power, and perceived the folly and ruinous conse- 
quences of attempting to overstep them. 8 By laws which he issued 

1 tiw chrlm* KoSopvot. 

2 The thing itself admits of uo doubt, sinoe Pagan aud Cliristian historians herv 
agree. The only question relates to the particulars, which are stated in many various 
ways. 

a Ammiauus Marcrilinus, who frankly describes the despotic acts of this rmperor, 
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at the very commencement of his reign, he allowed each of his sub- 
jects unlimited freedom of exercising the religion which be con- 
ceived to be true. 1 By another law of the year of 37 1 , he expressly 
declares that neither the practice of the haraspices, nor any other 
form of worship permitted by the fathers, should be forbidden. 3 

This toleration of Valentinian was rather helpful than injurious 
to the spread of Christianity. This appears from the fact, that, 
under the reign of this emperor, Heathenism began first to be called 
by the name of the peasants' religion (Paganismus ;') just as, in the 
primitive times, Christianity was considered as the religion of shoe- 
makers, weavers, and slaves. To be sure, we are not to conclude, 
because Heathenism was called distinctively the religion of the 
ignorant countrymen, that it had lost all its followers among the 
educated and higher classes. 

In the East, the political suspicions of the emperor Valens brought 
many a persecution upon those Pagans who practised divination 
and sorcery, 4 although the same tolerant laws were recognized also 
in the East. The pagan rhetorician, Themistius, addressed the 
emperor Valens in terms very similar to those which he had used 
before Jovian, extolling these principles of toleration. 5 According 

•ays of him, 1. zxx. c. 9 : — " Postremo boo moderamine principatus inclaruit, quod inter 
Kligionum diversitates medius stetit, nee quemquam inquietavit, Deque ut hoc coleretur 
■nperavit sat illud, nee interdictfe minacious snbjectomm cervicem ad id quod ipse coluit 
mclinabat, aed intemeratas reliquit has partes, ut reperit." 

1 Unicoique, quod animo imbibisset, colendi libera fecultas. This law is cited in a 
law of the emperor belonging to the year 871. Cod. Theod. 1. ix Tit. 16. 1. 9. 

' He gave this direction, perhaps, expressly ^ecanse a law which he had enacted 
•gainst the nocturna sacrificia and Pagan magic, might be misinterpreted ; and even 
tbat first law, in consequence of the remonstrances of an influential Pagan statesman, 
did not go into general execution — if Zosimus (iv. 3) speaks the truth. 

8 The name religio Paganorum, applied to heathenism, first occurs in a law of the 
"Bperor Valentinian, of the year 368. Cod. Theodos. 1. xvi. Tit ii. 1. 18. The above 
derivation of the name is, however, the only tenable one, and is moreover confirmed by 
ti* testimony of Paulus Orosius. This writer, in the preface to his short history of the 
*°rid, says, — Qui ex locorum agrestium oompitis et pagia Pagani vocantur. To this 
derivation the Christian poet Prudentius also alludes, when (contra Symmaohum, 1. i. 
▼• 030;, he calls the heathens « pago implicitcs." 

* Liban. de vita sua, p. 113, vol. i. Chrysostom. horn. 38, in act. apost fin. 

5 Orat vi. de religionibus, which hitherto has been known to us only in a Latin trans- 
ition. Socrates (iv. 32) and Sozomen (vi. 36), cite a discourse of similar import, 
*tich Themistius is said to have delivered before Valens, dissuading him from the per- 
••cation of Christians entertaining other opinions in the time of the Arian controversies. 
If we nunt suppose that this refers to the discourse above cited, it could not be correct ; 
fur that discourse manifestly treats of toleration only to Paganism. But both those 
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to the testimony of Libanius, Valentinian and Valens were finally 
moved, by the political' jealousies growing out of the frequent con- 
spiracies, to forbid entirely all bloody sacrifice* ; though the 
other kinds of heathen worship continued to be permitted ; l yet no 
such law of these emperors has come down to us. 8 

The emperor Gratian, who succeeded his father in the year 375, 
had not, like the latter, adopted it as an absolute principle, to alter 
nothing pertaining to the religious condition of his empire ; but still 
he adhered to the rule of allowing a free exercise of the pagan rites. 
So accustomed were men to consider the pagan religion as the re- 
ligion of the state, and the emperors as its chiefs, that even the 
Christian emperors still retained the title of supreme pontiffs, and, 
on ascending the throne, received along with the other badges of 
the imperial dignity, the robe of the supreme pontiff ; but it bad 
now become a mere formality. 

Gratian is said to have been the first who declined to receive this 
robe because he could not conscientiously do it as a Christian;* yet 
he still retained the title. 4 Moreover, in the place where the Roman 
senate met there stood an altar dedicated to Victory, at which the 
pagan senators were accustomed to take their oaths, and upon which 
they scattered incense and made offerings. It had been first re- 
moved by Constantius, and afterwards replaced by Julian. Jovian 
and Valentinian had made no alteration, allowing things to remain 
as they were ; but Gratian caused the altar to be removed again. 
He confiscated estates belonging to the temples. He deprived the 
priests and vestals of the support they had received from the public 

authors, however, quote distinct expressions of Themistius, which are not to be found in 
that discourse. Although they quote many other thoughts which do actually occur in 
it, yet this is no proof that they have in view the same performance; since, in the dis- 
course also which was delivered before Jovian, a good deal is expressed in precisely tho 
same way as in the oration before Valens. It is therefore more probable that Themis- 
tius actually delivered a discourse of this sort, of which, however, nothing has come 
down to our times. 

1 Orat. pro templis, p. 163. 

' It may be possible that Libanius did not in this case duly separate the affairs of the 
East and of the West; yet he was doubtless interested in that discourse to bring toge 
ther everything which could be found, in the ordinances of the earlier emperors, favour- 
able to Paganism. 

* Zosim. 1. iv. c. 36. 

* Thus, for example, Ausonius gives it to him, in bis gratiarum actio pro consnlatn, 
where he styles him " pontiftx religione ;" and he bears it in inscriptions. See Inacrip- 
tionum latinarum amplissima coUectio, ed. Orelli, vol. i. p. 246. 
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treasury, and of all their other privileges. 1 He took away also from 
the college of priests the right of receiving legacies of real estate. 
All this took place in the year 382. As a considerable number of 
Pagans were then still to be found in the Roman senate, it being 
generally the case that the first and oldest families in Borne adhered 
to the old Roman religion, along with all the other old Roman cus- 
toms ; they chose a man out of their number, distinguished for his 
personal merits, Quintus Aurelius Symmachus, as their delegate, to 
procure from the emperor, in the name of the senate, the abroga- 
tion of these laws. But the Christian party of the senate, who 
claimed to be the majority, 3 transmitted through the Roman bishop 
Damasus, a memorial to the emperor, complaining of this proceed- 
ing on the part of the Heathens. Ambrose, bishop of Milan, who 
possessed great influence with Gratian, presented him with this 
petition ; and Gratian was so indignant at the demands of the pa- 
gan party, as to refuse even to grant an audience to their delegate. 8 
As Rome was visited in the following year, 388, by a great famine, 
the zealous Pagans looked upon this as a punishment sent by the 
gods, on account of the wrong done to their religion. 4 

When the young Valentinian II. succeeded his brother Gratfan 
in the government, the pagan party of the senate attempted once 
more (in the year 384), through the instrumentality of Symmachus, 
at that time prefect of the city, to obtain from the emperor a com- 
pliance with their demands. He asks of the emperor, that he would 
distinguish his own private religion from the religio urbis. Taking 

1 See the reports of Symmachus and Ambrosias to Valentinian II. directly to be quoted, 
and the edict of Honorius, of the year 410. Cod. Theodos. 1. avi Tit x. 1. 2a Omnia 
loco, qua sacris error veterum deputavit, secundum D, Oratiani consiituta nostra rei 
jubemus sociari. 

2 Having here nothing but the reports of parties, we cannot determine with certainty 
as to that which was formally right in the case. 

t EvA-minded men, says Symmachus in his memorial to the successors of this em- 
peror, bad brought this about ; because they well knew that, if the emperor heard the depu- 
ties, he would not refuse them justice. Denegata est ab tmprobis audientia, quia non 
erat justitia defutura. 

4 Symmachus writes, in his great extremity, to his brother, with a certain simple 
piety, which, with all his superstition, yet renders him far more worthy of respect, than 
those were who embraced Christianity to honour the emperor : Dii patrii ! facite gra- 
tkm neglectorum sacrorum ! Miseram femem pellite. Quamprimum revocet urbs nos- 
tra, quoa inviu dimisjt (this is ambiguous, and may refer either to the strangers banished 
from Borne, with a Tiew to spare the means of subsistence, or to the gods. Quic- 
qoid hamana ope majus est, Diis permitte curandum. Symmach. epistolss, 1. ii ep. 7. 
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his stand at the position of Paganism, he explains that men would 
do better, inasmuch as they are excluded from the knowledge of 
divine things, 1 to abide by, and to follow, the authority of anti; 
quity ; in doing which their fathers for so many centuries, had ex- 
perienced so much prosperity. Borne is personified, and made to 
address the emperor in the following language : " I wish, as I am 
free, to live after my own manner. These rites of worship have 
subjected the whole world to my laws." The famine of the preceding 
year he represented as following in consequence of the wrong done 
to the pagan rites. " What was there," he says, " like this, which 
our fathers were ever compelled to suffer, when the ministers of re- 
ligion enjoyed the honour of a public maintenance ?" As Symma- 
chus was well aware that the Christians would have the emperor 
make it a matter of conscience to refuse all support to the idola- 
trous worship, he endeavoured to quiet his scruples on this point, 
by the distinction already alluded to, between the religio urbis and 
the religio imperatoris. If he did but suffer that to remain which 
the city (urbs) could demand, by ancient right, he would by so 
doing, concede no privilege to a religion whioh was not his own. 2 

But Ambrose, bishop of Milan, on hearing of this, sent to the 
young emperor Valentinian a letter written with dignified earnest- 
ness. He represented, that this compliance on the part of the em- 
peror would be a sanction of Paganism, and a tacit denial of his 
own Christian convictions. The emperor ought to allow liberty of 
conscience to every one of his subjects ; but he must also maintain 
the freedom of his own conscience. " Wrong is done no man," he 
writes, " when the Almighty God is preferred before him. To him 
belong your convictions. You force no one yourself to worship 
God against his own will ; let the same right be conceded also to 
yourself. But if some nominal Christians advise you to such a de- 
cision, do not suffer yourself to be deceived by mere names. 8 He 
who advises this, and he who decrees this, sacrifices. We, bishops, 
could not quietly tolerate this. You might come to the church, 
but you would find there no priest ; or a priest who would forbid 

1 Cum ratio omnis in operto sit. 

2 Symmach. 1. x. ep. 61. 

8 Ambrosius was afraid, as it seems, of several of the members of the emperor's privy 
council, of the consistory, to whom the political interest might he of greater account than 
the religidns. There were several members of the emperor's privy council also, who were 
Pagans. See Amhros. ep. 57, ad Eugen. | 3* 
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your approach. What would you have to reply to the priest, when 
he says, the church wants not your gifts,' since you have honoured 
with presents the temples of the Heathen ? The altar of Christ 
disdains your offerings, since you have erected an altar to idols ; 
for your word, your hand, your signature, are your works. The 
Lord wishes not for your service, since you have become the ser- 
vant of idols ; for he has said to you : ' Ye cannot serve two mas- 
ters.' " l The strong representations of Ambrose had their effect, 
and Valentinian rejected the petition. 

In the beginning of the reign of the emperor Theodosius, Chry- 
sostom composed at Antioch his noble discourse on the martyr 
Babylas, 9 in which he described the divine power wherewith Chris- 
tianity had penetrated into the life of humanity, and obtained the 
victory over Heathenism. He rightly maintained* that Christia- 
nity disdained in this warfare all weapons which were not her own ; 
and he predicted the entire destruction of Paganism, which was 
crumbling in ruins through its own nothingness. He says : " It is 
not permitted the Christians to destroy error by violence and 
constraint : they are allowed to labour for the salvation of men 
only by persuasion, by rational instruction and by acts of love" 9 
He affirms that zeal for Paganism was still to be seen only in a few 
cities ; and that in these the pagan worship was promoted by the 
respectable and wealthy oitizens, who allowed the poor to join them 
in their heathen and sensual festivities, and thus chained them to 
their interests. Cbrysostom was assuredly right in this, that men 
Qiight rely upon the divine power of the gospel, which would carry 
the work, hitherto so successful, completely to its end : but 80 
thought not the emperors. 

Theodoeiufl, the reigning emperor in the East, but whose influence 
extended also to the West, went in his proceedings against Pagan- 
i&n gradually farther in the way struck out by Oratian. At first 

1 For the vest, the question whether the emperor was obligated to grant this, and whe- 
ther he could grant it with a good conscience, admits not of being answered from the 
fucly religious point of view; the consideration of civil rights also enters in here, which 
Sjnmachm doubtless alluded to, but at the same time confounded too much with the 
■tligioui question, and which, as the matter then stood, would certainly make the deci- 
•oaiaore favourable to Ambrosius than to Symmachus. 
Bit rfo fiapTvp* BafiuXav Xoyot At tfrcpo*. 

»«i$(h col Xrfyy jccu TCfHxrnviia ri\¥ vmv kvSpwwmv lpy&l*v$ai amrnpUur. 
VOL. in. G 
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ho was content to abide by those measures against the sacrifices 
which had already been adopted by him in common with Grata an. 
Properly speaking, indeed, the employment of sacrifices for the 
purposes of magic and soothsaying, alone had been forbidden ; and 
even by the new law which Theodosius gave, in the year 385, to 
the pretorian prefect Cynegius, a man extremely zealous for the ex- 
tinction of Paganism, soothsaying from the sacrifices only was pro- 
hibited ; yet these laws were, in their execution, certainly applied, 
for the most part, to all the forms of sacrificial worship ; as appears 
from the plea of Libanius in defence of the temples — a discourse 
shortly after to be more particularly noticed, in which the writer, 
however, drew arguments from every quarter, to limit, as far as pos- 
sible, the meaning of the existing laws against Paganism. Un- 
doubtedly an exception was made in favour of those capital towns 
where Paganism still had a considerable party, and in favour of the 
more noble families ; since Libanius could appeal to the fact, before 
the emperor Theodosius, that the sacrificial worship still existed at 
Rome and Alexandria. 1 

Now, these laws might easily furnish a pretext for the destruc- 
tion of the temples. The Pagans were found assembled in the 
temples, for the purpose of sacrificing, or they were accused of hav- 
ing sacrificed. Blind zealots, or those whose avarice prompted 
them to wish for the plunder of the temples, immediately seized 
upon this circumstance as a lawful reason for destroying them, pre- 
tending that they had caused the imperial laws to be broken. The 
wild troops of monks, to whom any object which, under the name 
of religion, excited their passions, was welcome, undertook, espe- 
cially in the country, these campaigns for the destruction of temples 
in which sacrifices were alleged to have been performed. 9 As the 
synagogues of the Jews, whose worship was protected by the laws 
of the state, 3 were not secure against the fanatical fury of blind 

1 Oratio pro templis, vol. il p. 160 et aeq. 

2 What Libanius (p. 164) says of this destruction of the temples by the monks (the /*«- 
Xapaifiovovm?) may, compared with what we otherwise know respecting the way of a 
part of these people, doubtless be received as true. Godofiredus, meanwhile, has assuredly 
misconceived this passage (p. 170), when, by arto<ppoi>i<rraU, he understands here those 
whose duty it was to see to the execution of the imperial laws on this point. Libanius evi- 
dently means to say that the monks had, upon their own authority, thrust themselves in 
as <r»<ppovi<rTcui. 

8 Secta nulla lege prohibita; see the law of the emperor Theodosius, in the year 893, 
cited below. 
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zealots and the avarice of men who used religion as a pretext ; so 
the temples of the Pagans, against which they might act under 
some show of legal authority, must have heen much more exposed 
to danger. In countries where the Pagans still constituted the 
majority, they returned the Christians like for like, and burnt the 
churches, as at Gaza and Askelon in Palestine, and at Berytus in 
Phoenicia. 1 The emperor himself declared at first against those 
who were for turning the laws which forbade sacrificial worship into 
a means for tilolly suppressing the worship of the temples. 8 

When the temple-destroying fury was* now increasing and spread- 
ing on all sides, the Pagans could not but fear that the emperor 
would gradually go further. Libanius addressed to him his re- 
markable plea in defence of the temples. The immediate occasion 
of it seems to have been the destruction of a very magnificent 
ancient temple, on the borders of the Boman empire, towards 
Persia. 9 In this discourse he calls to his aid all the political and 

1 See Ambros. ep. ad Theodos. 1. v. ep. 29. 

2 B j a law of the year 382, he ordered that the temple at Edessa, in which statues were 
to be found, deserving of estimation more on account of their artistic than of their .reli- 
gions worth (artifl pretio quant divinitate metienda), should always' stand open. The 
emperor was no doubt inclined, in cases where such violences were committed, to exer- 
cise justice, when his purpose was not counteracted by the powerful influence of the 
bishops. Thus, upon the report of the Gomes orientis, In the year 888, he was in fact 
on the point of punishing' the monks, who had destroyed a temple of the Valentiniana 
near the castle of Callinicum in Mesopotamia, and to oblige the bishop, who by his dis- 
courses had stirred up the people there to demolish a Jewish synagogue, to cause it to 
be rebuilt; but the declamations of Ambrose, bishop of Milan, led him to change his 
mind. See Ambros. ep. 40 ad Theodos. ep. 42 ad sororem. Paulin. vit. Ambros. Still, 
in the year 393, he issued to this part of Asia a law, that those, qui sub ChristianeB reli- 
gious nomine iUicita quaeque pnKumunt, et deatruere synagogas atque exspoliare 
eonantar, should be punished congrua severitate. Cod. Theodos. 1. xvi. Tit. viii. 1. 9. 

S Comparing the above-cited law of Theodosius with the description which Libanius 
gives of the magnificence of. this temple, we might suppose that the temple at Edessa was 
bere meant The connection of events may be conceived to be as follows : — that Theo- 
dosius at some earlier period had been persuaded to approve of the shutting-up of the 
temple, but had been afterwards induced by the representations of the heathen party to 
pass the ordinances already cited in favour of the temple. But it having been reported 
to him by a governor in these districts — (the Dux Orshoenm), who (if Libanius does 
not misre p resent) wsa led on by his wife, as she was by the monks, — that the devo- 
tional exercises in the neighbouring cloisters were disturbed by the fumes of the sacri- 
fices diffused abroad from the temple, the emperor finally was prevailed upon to allow it 
to be destroyed. (The supposition, however, that this governor was the Pnafectus Prm- 
torio Cynegius, as well as the fixing of the chronological date by Godofiredus on the as- 
sumption of this fact, is one Which has not been duly proved.; Meanwhile this hypo- 
thesis is still not altogether certain ; for there may have been many magnificent temples 
on the borders of Syria, as, for example, at Palmyra. 

O 2 
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all the religious reasons which he could possibly find, in defence 
of the temples. Together with much that is sophistical and decla- 
matory, he made also many excellent remarks. Among these be- 
longs what he says to refute the argument for the destruction of 
the temples, that Paganism, by being deprived of these, would lose 
the chief means of its support among the people ; that the people 
would now visit the churches instead of the temples, and thus by 
degrees be led to embrace Christianity. " That is," says he, '• they 
would not embrace another kind of worship, buflhypocritically 
pretend to embrace it. They would join, it is true, in the assem- 
blies with the rest, and do everything like the others ; but when 
they assumed the posture of prayer, it would be either to invoke no 
one, or else the gods." In the next place, he very justly appeals 
to the Christian doctrine itself: 1 "Force is said not to be per- 
mitted, even according to the laws of your own religion ; persua- 
sion is said to be praised, but force condemned by them. Why, 
then, do you reek your fury against the temples, when this surely 
is not to persuade, 3 but to use force ? Thus, then, it is plain you 
would transgress even the laws of your own religion/' 8 

Many Pagans being still to be found in high civil offices, a fact 
which Libanius refers to in the above-mentioned discourse as show- 
ing the favourable disposition of the emperor towards this party; 4 
the imperial commands, of course, were still very far from being 
carried into rigid execution ; aud this experience led again to new 
authoritative measures. 

We are by no means to suppose, however, that in these matters 
Theodosius always acted after the same consistent plan. On the 
oontrary, he might, at one and the same time, publish ordinances 
of an opposite character, according as he allowed himself to be in- 
fluenced either by those members of his privy council (the oonsisto- 
rium imperatoris) who, if they were not themselves Pagans, yet were 
governed far more by the political than the religious interest, or by 

1 Page 170. 

3 Instead of tl rd, the reading, as it seems to me, should be ii toDto. 

8 What Libanius elsewhere says in this discourse, so recklessly to the advantage of 
Paganism and in praise of Julian, is of a sort which he could hardly have ventured to* 
utter before the emperor. We may conjecture that this discourse was delivered or irrii- 
ten only as a specimen of rhetorical art. 

4 L. c. p. 203 
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the exhortations of the bishops. Id the year 884 or 386, 1 he di- 
rected the praetorian prefect Cynegius, well known on account of 
his zeal for the spread of Christianity, to shut up all the temples, 
and make an end of the entire temple worship in the East (that is, 
in the eastern part of the Boman empire, and in Egypt. 8 ) And yet 
a law of the emperor, published about the middle of June, 886, 
presupposes the toleration of the temple worship, and the recogni- 
sance of the college of priests.* 

After the suppression of the publio pagan worship, by the com- 
mission given to Cynegius, had been effected, so far as that was 
possible, certain events occurred, whieh led to the adoption of still 
more decisive measures. The first occasion was given to these 
events by Theophilus, bishop of Alexandria, a man of an altoge- 
ther worldly spirit, who had little or no hearty interest in the cause 
of Christ, and whose manner of administering the episcopal office 
was least of all calculated to exert a good influence in building up 
the temple of the Lord in the hearts of men. This bishop, who was 
much more interested in erecting large and splendid edifices than 
in the spiritual welfare of his flock, had, in the year 389, obtained 
from the emperor the gift of a temple of Bacchus, and was busily 
employed in converting it into a Christian church. The symbols 
of the worship of Bacchus which were found here, and many of 
which were offensive to the sense of decency and good morals, 4 he 
ordered to be carried in a procession through the streets, and pub- 
fcly exposed, so as to bring the Grecian mysteries into universal 
contempt. Sinee Alexandria was considered as a central point of 
the Hellenic religion, a principal seat of the mystical Neo-Platonic 

1 The question comes up, whether Cynegius received this commission when he was. 
•{•pointed Pnsfectus Pmtorio, or not till afterwards. The accurate determination of the 
chronological date is attended in this case with many difficulties. See Tillemont, hist. des. 
oapeiears Bomains, Theedose, N. 15. We must either suppose that the historians have 
given too wide an extension to the commission entrusted to Cynegius, and that it con- 
cef iied only Egypt, where the influence of a certain Theophilus had occasioned it; or 
th«* Theodosins, in the same period of time, acted in absolute contradiction to himself, 
or that this commission was first given to Cynegius after the passage of the above-cited 
■*» of June, 886. 

1 See Zosimus, L iv. c. 87, and Idatii Chronicon, at the death of Cynegius in 888. 

1 In oonsequenda achierosyna ille sit potior, qui patria plura prtBstiterit, nee tamen a 
**"pfone» cidiu observations Christianitatia ahsceascrit. Cod. Theodos. 1. 12. Tit. i. 
1. 11*. * 

* As the Phalltto, Lingam, the symbol of the productive power of life in nature. 
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Heathenism, where its votaries poured together from all countries 
of the Roman empire, 1 and since the Alexandrian Pagans were, 
from the most ancient times, extremaly fanatical ; such a transac- 
tion could not fail to occasion the most violent excitement. The 
exasperated Pagans assembled in crowds ; they made a furious on- 
set upon the Christians, wounded and killed many of them, and 
then retired to the colossal and splendid temple of Serapis, situated 
upon a hill, which was ranked among the greatest pagan sanc- 
tuaries in these times. 3 Here, under the direction of a certain 
Oiympius, a fanatical Pagan, who went clad in the philosopher's 
cloak, they formed a regular oamp. This man exhorted them to 
sacrifice even their lives for the sanctuaries of their fathers. From 
their strong-hold they sallied out upon the Christians : those who 
were dragged atfay by them aa prisoners, they endeavoured to force 
by tortures to sacrifice ; and such as remained steadfast were often 
put to death in the most cruel manner. After these acts of viol- 
ence, having the worst to fear, desperation united with fanaticism 
drove them onward, and all the efforts of the civil and military au- 
thorities to restore order were to no purpose. The Emperor 
Theodosius endeavoured to profit by this favourable conjuncture, 
to effect the suppression of Paganism in Egypt. Upon the report 
of these disturbances, there appeared from Constantinople, probably 
in the year 391, a rescript ordering that all the Pagans who had 
shared in this tumult should be pardoned ; and that, as an acknow- 
ledgment of the mercy which they had experienced, they might the 
more easily be converted to Christianity, all the heathen temples at 
Alexandria should, as the cause of this tumult, be destroyed. 

Whilst the heathen were rejoicing at the prospect of saving their 
lives, and had but just recovered from their alarm, it was a favour- 
able juncture for carrying into execution a stroke of policy, which, 
under the state of feeling that existed at Alexandria, might at all 
times be attended with great hazard. Large bodies of men assem- 

4 Ennap. vito iEdesii, p. 48. 'H 'AXc&urfptfo ^td t6 tov Yapavltov Up6w Up* 
Tit fjv oUovfilvt}, ol iravraxtSiv (poirwvrit it abi^v irXii&oc tiva» r$ M/uo rape 
aov pivot. 

6 In what high yeneration this temple stood among the Heathens, we may gather 
from the words of Libanins, who already expressed his alarm for its fate, when, in speak- 
ing of the temple at Edessa, (orat pro tempi. 194,) he said : "Hicovva ^i «oi i>t£<Hrr«»r 
xivStv iv bnroriptp t6 Savfxa fuT^w,Up£ rtp fitiicir Sirrt tovtw h o fifarort v&5oi t*v- 
t6», kv tfirip 6 E&pairix. 
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bled around the temple of Serapis, upon whioh the imperial com- 
mand was now about to be executed. 1 But there prevailed among 
the heathen a reverential awe before the colossal statue of Serapis ; 
and from ancient times the report had been propagated, that, when 
this statue was demolished, heaven and earth would fall in one 
common ruin. This report had some influence even upon the mul- 
titude of nominal Christians, who were still inclined to the ancient 
superstition. No one ventured to attack the image, until at last a 
believing soldier seized an axe, and, exerting all his strength, clove 
asunder the vast jaw-bone of the image, amidst the universal shouts 
of the Pagan and Christian multitude. After the first stroke had 
confuted the superstition, the whole image was easily demolished 
and consumed to ashes. And, upon this, all the temples at Alex- 
andria, and in the neighbouring district, taking its name from the 
Canopian branch of the Nile (6 Kdpcoftos), which particularly 
abounded in Egyptian sanctuaries, were in part levelled with the 
ground, and in part converted into churches and cloisters. 3 

The same course was followed in other countries ; sometimes 
not without bloody conflicts, which might have been avoided if the 
bishops had been more governed by the spirit of love and of wis- 
dom. Marcellus, bishop of Apamea in Syria, proceeded with great 
zeal to destroy all the temples in the city and in the country, be- 
cause he supposed that by these ancient monuments of their wor- 
ship, so venerated by the people, Paganism would always continue 
to preserve itself alive. With a train of followers little becoming 
the Christian bishop, an armed force of soldiers and gladiators, ho 
advanced to destroy the largest temple. It was necessary that the 
temple should be forcibly wrested out of the hands of its Pagan 
defenders. While the conflict was going on, some Pagans seized 
upon the old bishop, who had been left behind alone, and hurried 
him to the stake. The sons of the bishop were desirous of punish- 
ing his murderers, but the provincial synod dissuaded them from 
this, calling upon them rather to thank God that their father had 
been deemed worthy of martyrdom. 8 From the present year, 391, 
and onward, followed many laws, forbidding every description of 

l The case was somewhat similar here, as it was in later times with the thunder-oak 
of Bonifece. 

1 Eunapii Tit. JE&es. Rufln. hist, eccles. c. 23. Sozom. Tii. 15. Socrates, v. 10. 
Mareelltni Comitis Cbronicon ad A. 389, ff. in Sirmond. opp. t. ii. 

* See Sozom. Tii. 10. 
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Pagan worship, under penalty of a pecuniary mulct, and still se- 
verer punishments. As the Pagan magistrates themselves encou- 
raged the violation of these imperial laws, pecuniary fines were 
established against these, and against all their attendants in such 
oases. By a law of the year 892, the offering of sacrifice was in 
fact placed upon the same level with the crime of high treason 
(crimen majestatisj ; and, accordingly, the offerer incurred the 
penalty of death. 1 

Whilst these events were transpiring in the East, everything in 
the western part of the empire continued to remain as it wag ; and 
men belonging to ancient and noble families in Borne, still ven- 
tured to raise their voice in behalf of the religion of the eternal 
city. When Theodosius, after the defeat of the usurper Maximus, 
was, in the year 888, holding his residence in the West, the hea- 
then party of the Roman senate proposed to him once more, per- 
haps through Symmaohus, their former agent, that the revenues 
and privileges should be restored to the temples and colleges of 
priests of which they had been deprived. Theodosius seems to 
have been very near granting them their petition ; but the pointed 
representations which Ambrosius, bishop of Milan, made against 
this measure, restrained him. 3 The heathen party succeeded, on 
the other hand, under more favourable circumstances, in obtaining 
from the Emperor Eugenius, who, after the murder of the young 
Valentiniqn II., had, in the year 892, been raised to the imperial 
throne by the Pagan commander Arbogast, everything which had 
been refused them by Gratian, Valentinian, and Theodosius. The 
voice of those influential Pagans, upon whom Eugenius felt him- 
self to be dependent, availed more with him than what Ambro- 
sius, with inconsiderate boldness, wrote to him in the name of re- 
ligion. 8 

But when Theodosius marched into Borne, after the defeat of 
Eugenius, in the year 894, he made a speech before the assembled 
senate, in which he called upon the Pagans, who, under the short 

1 God. Theodofl. L 16. Tit x. 1. 12. Quodai quiapiam immolate hostiam sacrificatnros 
andebit, ad exemphnn majeetatia reus aocipiat aententiam competentem. 

9 Insinuation! mess tandem adsensionem detulit, aaya Ambrosins, ep. 57 ad Eugen. 
$ 4. What the pretended Proper (de Promias. et Predict. Dei, para iii. Promise. 38), 
says about the disgraceful banishment of Symmaohus, may perhaps be a fable. 

ft See Ambros. tp. 57. 
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Teign of Eugenius, had once more enjoyed the free exercise of their 
religion, to desist from their idolatry, andlo embrace the religion in 
which alone they could find forgivenness of all their sins In spite 
of all their representations, he took back from the pagans what Eu- 
genius had accorded to them. 1 

The sucessors of the emperor Theodosius, Arcadius in the East, 
and Honorius in the West, from the year 895 and onwards, con- 
firmed, it is true, soon after their accession to the throne, the laws 
of their lather against the Pagan worship, with new sanctions ; 
bat the weakness of their government, the various political disturb- 
ances, especially in the West, the corruption or pagan views of in- 
dividual governors, would all favour the preservation of Paganism in 
many districts ; and hence it was necessary that those laws should 
be continually re-enacted. 

Whilst in Borne the public monuments of the pagan worship had 
already vanished, the images of the old Tyrian Hercules could still 
be worshipped and decorated by the Pagans in Carthage. As in 
earlier times the popular cry in that city had demanded the destruc- 
tion of the Christian churches, so now resounded there the cry of 
the Christian populace, demanding that all idols should be de- 
stroyed at Carthage, as they had been at Borne. The people were 
excited by the folly of a heathen magistrate, who had ventured to 
order the beard of Hercules to be gilded. 2 The prudent bishops 
were obliged to take special measures for moderating the ferocious 
zeal, so as to prevent acts of violence. 3 

Pagan landlords endeavoured to maintain the heathen worship 
on their estates, and, by means of sacrificial feasts and other means 
which their power over the peasants gave them in spite of the ex- 
isting laws, to bind them to Heathenism. Pious and prudent bi- 
shops like Augustin were obliged, in such cases, to exhort the 
Christian country people to obey God rather than men ; 4 but they 

1 Zosimus, a zealous Pagan, is in this case a suspicious witness. It cannot therefore 
be certainly determined how far what he reports respecting the constancy and boldness 
of the Pagan senators is true or false. 

3 Qaomodo Roma, sic et Carthago ! exclaimed the populace. 
8 Augnstini Sermo 24, t v. ed. Ben. 

4 On this point he says (p. 62) : " The martyrs endured the laceration of their mem- 
bers, sad Christians stood in fear of the wrong whioh might be done them in Christian 
tunes. Whoeyer at present does you wrong, does it in fear. He does not openly say, 
'Come to the idols;* he does not openly say, ' Gome to my altars, and feast yourself.' 
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were also obliged to restrain the blind zeal of the Christian popu- 
lace, which was for destroying, in an illegal manner, the idols upon 
the estates of other men. On this point, Augustan speaks thus : 
" Many of the Heathen have those abominations upon their estates. 
Shall we go about to destroy them ? No ; let us make it our first 
business to extirpate the idols in their hearts. When they have 
become Christians, they will either invite us to so good a work, or 
they will anticipate us in it. At present, we must pray for them, 
not exasperate them." 1 

But it was not pagan landholders alone that promoted the worship 
to which they themselves were attached ; even Christian proprie- 
tors were willing to ignore it, when their peasants brought offerings 
into the temples, because the imposts which were laid upon the 
temples were a source of profit to them. 2 No doubt they could 
effect more by instruction and zeal for the spiritual welfare of their 
tenants in the spirit of love, than by any forcible measures. The 
bishop Chrysostom, in a discourse delivered at Constantinople about 
the year 400, justly rebukes them,, because they did not procure 
the erection of churches and the settlement of ministers who could 
preach the gospel upon their estates. " Is it not the duty," he says, 
" of the Christian proprietor first to see to it that all his tenants 
are Christians ? Tell me, how is the countryman to become a 
Christian, when he sees the welfare of his soul is so much a matter 
of indifference to you ? You can perform no miracles to convert 
men. Well, then, convert them by those means which lie in your 
power ; by charity, by your care for men, by a gentle disposition, 
by a kind address, and by whatever other means you possess. Many 
erect baths and forums ; but none, churches, or everything else 
sooner than these. Therefore," said the zealous preacher, whose 
heart glowed so warmly for the welfare of men, " I exhort you, I 
beseech you, I require it of you as a favour to be shown me, or 

And if he said it, and you would oot do it, he might, in presenting his complaint against 
you, testify this : — * He would not come to my altars — to the temples which I renerate/ 
Let him even say this. He dares not say it But in a fraudulent manner he calls you 
to answer for something else. He will rob you of your superfluity." 

1 L. o. § 17. 

2 Zeno, bishop of Verona (1. i. Tract, xv. §6), complains on this subject In pradiis 
vestris fumantia undique fana tunc non noatis; qua (si vera dicenda sunt) dissimuiando 
subtiliter custodies. Probatio longe non est. Jus templorum ne quis vobis eripist, 
quotidie littgati*. 
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rather I lay it doum as the law, that no man allow his estate to 
be without a church." 1 

It being now represented to the government, that the idola- 
trous temples and images on the country estates contributed 
much to the promotion of Paganism among the peasantry, the 
emperor Honorius passed a law, in the year 399, directing that 
all temples in the country should be destroyed without tumult, 
so that all occasion of superstition might everywhere be re- 
moved. 8 This law was expressly confined to the temples in tlie 
country, which could not reasonably be considered as monuments 
of art contributing to the ornament of the country ; ' for the lat- 
ter were protected by new laws against the fury of destruction. 4 
Yet on the tmihand, it is certain that in those cities in which only a 
comparatively small number of Pagans were still to be found, and 
where this small number were kept together by the temples which 
were still remaining, the zeal of the Christian population would 
easily bring about the destruction also of these ;' but, on the other 
hand, however, there can be no doubt, that this law was never uni- 
versally executed according to the letter. 

Among the Pagans in many countries, an impression prevailed, 
in consequence of one of those predictions by which they were so 
often deluded, that Christianity would last for only three hundred 
and sixty-five years ; and this prediction, by a loose reckoning 
from the time of Christ's passion, seemed nOw to be near the time 
for its accomplishment. Hence the destruction of the temples, 
which took place this year, made the greater impression upon many 
of the Pagans. 6 Yet they were still powerful enough on many of 
the country estates of North Africa, to commit acts of violence on 
the Christians, while engaged in the exercises of worship. 7 

1 HomiL 18, act ap. 

* Si qua in agris templa sunt, sine turba ac tumultu dlruantur. His enim dejectis 
atque sublatis, omnia superstitionis materia consumetur. 

* Thus in the Codex canonnm eccles, African® (c. 58), it is said: Qua? in agris Tel 
in loeis abditis constitute nullo ornamento sunt 

4 Cod. Theodoa. 1. Id. Tit 10, 1. 18. 

• Augnatin (de civitate Dei, 1. 18, c 34), says that in this year all the idolatrous 
temples and images at Carthage were destroyed, by the two comites, Oandentius and 
Joriua. 

• See Augustin. I. o. 

l Thus sixty Christians were murdered at Suffetam in Numidia, probably in conse- 
quence of an attack on the statue of Hercules, Augustin. ep. 00. At Calame in Numi- 
dia, A.D. 406, the Pagans ventured, in defiance of the laws enacted shortly before by the 
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After the death of the powerful Stilicho, by whom Hodohus had 
been governed, the latter, probably through the influence of some 
of the gifeat who were favourably disposed to Paganism, enacted a 
law which contradicted the laws hitherto issued. For, between the 
years 409 and 410, there appeared in the western empire a law 
which ordained universal religious freedom. 1 Yet this law remained 
in force certainly but a very short time ; and the old ones soon 
went once more into operation. By an edict of the year 416, 8 Pagans 
were excluded from all civil and military places of trust, yet the 
necessities of the time and the weakness of the empire hardly al- 
lowed of its being carried into strict execution. 8 

The consequences which followed the emigrations of tribes in the 
western empire ; the political disturbances which threw everything 
into confusion; the irruptions of savage and pagan hordes, might 
sometimes light up a ray of hope in the small pagan party ; but it 
soon dwindled away again to nothing. 

In many districts of the East, Paganism maintained itself for a 
longer time ; and the party of pagan Platonists, which continued 
down into the sixth century, was its principal support. The em 
perors were moved by their political interests to avoid destroying 
everything at once in those cities where Paganism predominated, 
lest they might destroy those interests also. They chose rather to 

emperor Honoring against all pagan festivities, to maroh in an indecent heathen pro- 
cession before the Christian churches; and, when the clergy remonstrated, a wild uproar 
arose* The church was attacked with stones, finally set fire to, and a Christian mur- 
dered. The bishop, who was hunted after, was obliged to conceal himself. Angostin. 
ep. 00,91,104. 

1 Ut libera volnntate quia oultnm Christianitatis exciperet, cod. eccles. Afric. c 107. 
It is true, this law, as it here reads, can be understood, according to its letter, to mean 
only that no one should be forced to embrace Christianity. And this was in net a 
thing which, properly speaking, had as yet never been done. But it is clear that it 
was so interpreted, as if the legal penalties which had been in force against those who 
exercised any other form of worship than that of the catholio Christians, should be 
done away. 

2 As late as the year 408, the Spanish Christian poet, Prudentius, had asserted that 
difference in respect to religion had no influence in the bestowment of posts of honour, 
and declared this to be right. L. 1, c. Symmachum, v. 017. 

Denique, pro meritis terreatribua aequa rependeua 
Munera, 180100118 aummos impertit honorea 
Dux bonus, et certare airit cum laude taorum. 
Nee pego implicitos per debite ouknina mandi 
Ire Tiros pro hi bet i quoniam coaltatia nunquam 
Terrenia aolitum per iter gradientibua obetant 

3 If the account of Zosimus (1* ▼• c. 46) is true, the feeble Honorius, unable to dis- 
pense with the services of one of his pagan generals, Generid, who would erne only on 
this condition, was obliged immediately to repeal this law. 
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proceed gradually. This principle may be detected in the remark- 
able answer which the emperor Arcadius gave Porphyry, bishop of 
Gaza, in Palestine, when the latter, in the year 401, prayed for the 
destruction of the idolatrous temples in this city, inhabited for the 
most part by fanatical Pagans. 1 " I am aware," says he, " that 
your city is given to idolatry ; but it faithfully pays its tributes, 
and brings a great deal into the public treasury. If we proceed now 
to disturb it thus suddenly, the inhabitants will fly away in fear, 
(namely, that the attempt would finally be made to bring them 
over to Christianity by force), and we should lose so much in our 
revenue. But we will rather oppress them by degrees, depriving 
the idolaters of their dignities and places of trust, and issuing our 
commands that the temples shall be closed and oracles no longer be 
delivered ; for when they are oppressed on all sides, they will come 
to the knowledge of the truth," — a fine mode of conversion, to be 
sure ! — " for all sudden and too authoritative measures are bard for 
the subjects." Yet finally the cunning of the empress Eudoxia 
prevailed — a woman who perfectly understood how Arcadius was 
to be managed, by taking advantage of his weaknesses ; and who 
was led to think that her zeal for the destruction of idolatrous tem- 
ples, and her many gifts to the clergy and the monks, would 
make atonement for her sins. By her influence, the reasonable 
hesitation of the weak Arcadius was finally overcome. 

It is true, in a law of the year 428, it is expressed as doubtful 
whether any Pagans still remained : s but as it was considered ne- 

1 Tbe life of Porphyry, bishop of Gaza, from which this story is taken, and which 
was composed by bis disciple, the deacon Marcus, — a work which is important as fur- 
nishing many facts illustrative of the history of the church and of manners in this 
period,— has as yet been published only in a Latin translation, whose author seems not 
•ren to bare given himself the pains of accurately decyphering the Greek text : see 
Acta Sanctorum, at the 26th of February, and the Bibliotheca Patrum, Gall and, T. ix. 
From a promising young Danish scholar, Dr Clausen, we are led to expect tbe publica- 
tion of the Greek original work, which is still extant among the treasures of the impe- 
rial library at Vienna. Meantime I shall insert here the passage relating to the present 
subject, ss it reads in the original. The words of Arcadius are: Olda, irl 4 tt6\h 
itcmtmi KartiZmXn itrrlr, dXX' tiiyp&fiwv fort irtpl nr^p ii<r<popav toov itifiovt**, tA- 
Xm ewmXofoa. 'EAy oth <fyy» ii€taofi»fu» airroitt, r<£ <pofitp <puyy ■%pi\a6vral, ical 
frwokoifitp Toaovrov Ktbwa, aW* tl doffit, Kttra /lipov dAl/fapcv airrofa, rtptaipovv- 
tc« Tit dglat tmp ildtoXopivwy Ktd rd dXXa ToXtTUa 6<p<piKla, teal KtXtowfiw t4 
U^ft atrr&v k\mi*5tj*<u *al pipctVi XP1/* aT *£«'»'• 'BwAir y&f> SXipuviv fie xdirra 
mmrvftipotj ittiytvmvKovvt t^v AAtjS'tiav, t6 yap virtppoXriv i\ov aiipvldiov papto 
t«i v*t\kooi t. 

L. 16, Tit. 10, 1. 2*. Paganos qui supersunt, quanquam jam nullos esse credamus. 
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cessary, in confirming the ancient laws against them, to change 
the punishment* of death, which had hitherto been established 
against those who sacrificed, into the confiscation of goods and ban- 
ishment; as it was considered necessary to protect the still re- 
maining Pagans, who attempted nothing contrary to the laws, 
against being abused and plundered by nominal Christians, who 
used religion as a pretext j 1 it follows from all this, that there still 
continued to be Pagans, which is proved moreover by the laws is- 
sued under this reign against those who apostatized from Christi- 
anity to Paganism. Had there been good reason to doubt whether 
there were any more Pagans, there certainly would have been no 
occasion for a law of this sort. But undoubtedly the fact, that few 
remained who openly declared themselves Pagans, may be recon- 
ciled with the other, that it was necessary to devise laws of this sort, 
if the matter is presented in the following point of light ; namely, 
that many were called apostates from Christianity, who had never 
seriously passed over to the Christian church — individuals who had 
submitted to baptism only as an outward form, but had ever conti- 
nued to practise the pagan rites in secret. Whenever they were 
discovered, they were called apostates. 8 

The Heathens, then, were compelled, from the present time in 
the fifth century, to practise and propagate their religion in secret, 
for the purpose of avoiding persecutions ; and by this means their 
religion was rendered the dearer to them. The holding of the 
knowledge of divine things as a secret, which could be the property 
only of the philosophically educated ; the engrafting of it upon the 
mythical representations, beyond which the people knew nothing ; 
this belonged necessarily to the system of the Neo-Platonists, and 
these principles made it possible for them, with all their enthusiasm 
for Hellenism, yet to adapt themselves to the character of the 

1 L. c. 1. 28 et 24. Hoc Christianis, qui Tel vere sunt, vel isse dicuntur, speciality 
demandaraus, ut Judieis ac Paganis, in quiete degentibus, nihflqne tentantibus turbolen- 
turn legibusque contrarium, non andeant manibus inferre, religionis auctoritate abusi. 
Against those who, under the pretext of religion, robbed the PaganB, Angustin also felt 
himself called upon to preach: " Perhaps in order that Christ may not say to yon, I was 
clothed, and thon hast robbed me, thou alterest the custom, and thinkest to rob a Pagan 
and to clothe a Christian. Here also Christ will answer thee ; nay, be answers thee 
even now by his servant, whoever he may be : Here too do me no harm; when, being a 
Christian, thou robbest the heathen, thou hinderest him from becoming a Chrietian.'* 
Sermo 179, § 5. 

9 Qui nomen Christianitatia indnti, sacriflcia fecerint. Cod. Theodos. L 10. Tit 
Tiii. i. 7. 
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times. 1 A remarkable example of this is presented in the life of 
the pagan philosopher Proclus, 2 which his disciple Marinas has 
written. 8 

The emperor Justinian (from the year 527 and onwards), whose 
despotism even in spiritual things was the source of so many dis- 
orders to the Eastern church, endeavoured, soon after the com- 
mencement of his reign, to suppress the last remains of Paganism 
by force, so far as this could be done in such a way. The perse- 
cutions were aimed particularly at "men in the civil service. They 
were deprived of their property, tortured, executed. Many hypo- 
critically assumed the profession of Christianity to escape the per- 
secutions : of course, in such cases they soon took off the mask, 
and were once more seen attending the performance of sacrifices. 4 

1 The art represented in the symbol of Proteus : ^vvitvai rolt ivSpunron ov Silas t 
iXXd woXiTiKwv. See Synes. ep. 137 ad Herculian. Of the Pagans who were arrested 
in the exercise of the coitus forbidden by the laws, Augustin says, (Enarrat. in i/r. 140, 
$20j: Quis eorum comprehensus est insacrificio, cum his legibus ista prohiberentur, et 
non negavit ? Quis eorum comprehensus est adorare idolum, et non olamavit : non feci ; 
et timuit ne convinceretur ? . 

* Born A J). 412, died 487. 

3 As a proof of the confidence which Heron the mathematician had in the youDg Pro- 
clus, it is mentioned here, that he communicated to him *th* whole method of his worship 
of Qod. When he first visited the heathen Platonic philosopher Syrianus at Athens, 
the moon having begun to shine, the latter sought to get him out of the way, so that he 
night perform his devotions unobserved with another Pagan, c. xi. We see from this 
biographical narrative, that the worship of Isis still prevailed at Phil© in Egypt fp. 47) ; 
that in Athens the worship of Esculapius was secretly practised in the temple, vhich, 
however, was soon afterwards destroyed ; and that the Pagans prayed there for their sick. 
Proclus thought himaaif happy in that he occupied a dwelling near the temple, so as to 
be able to perform his devotions there without being observed, and invoke the aid of Es- 
cakpins in behalf of the sick, p. 73. Ko2 toiovtov Ipyov Swirp6£aTo ovk d\\w* h k<xv 
ravSa too* iroXXovv \av$&v<av, teal oMttplav irpo<pacriv toU kirifiovkiviiv l$i\ov<ri 
rapavxttp. Marinus extols it as a proof of the Herculean courage and spirit of Pro- 
ctas, that under all the storms of this Titanio period, he steadfastly and without once 
wavering, though not without danger, maintained himself to the end, rd & r^v utoXiti- 
<nr*avdptia« fldfc tipakkttov ovr&9 ixtdclgaro, iv £aXp yap irapCkSoov tcai rpiKV- 
M*? vpayfi&Tmr Tv<f>u>viitav avrl tviovtwv rg iwo/io£utrj (die ancient national 
coitus), iftfiptSwi oirrd* avr\p teal d<rrtfi<pS>t, tl teat TrapaKipdvvtvTincos, tou fiiov 
Juirfforo. Once, probably by his over-zealous observance of the Pagan rites, he drew 
on himself a persecution from the Christians, and took refuge for some length of time in 
Asia Minor, p. 86. At Adrota in Lydia, there was still practised among the heathens, in 
an ancient temple, a worship respecting the name of which they were not agreed. Ac- 
cording to some, the temple belonged to Esculapius ; according to others, to the Dios- 
eorA. Bemedies for the cure of diseases were said to be here suggested by super- 
natural inspiration, and miraculous cures effected. Many legends were circulated re- 
specting it, c. 32. 
4 Theophanes Chronograph, ad. A. tttt, ie., according to our reckoning, 031 from the 
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112 POLEMICAL WRITINGS OF THE PAGANS. 

The emperor, doubtless haying heard that Athens 1 still continued 
to be a seat of Paganism, and that this religion was propagated by 
the Pagan Platonists who still taught there, forbade the holding of 
philosophical lectures in that place. 8 These persecutions induced 
the pagan philosophers, among whom were Damascius and Isidorus 
and the renowned Simplicius, 8 to take refuge with the Persian king 
Chosroes, respecting whose love for philosophy they had heard ex- 
aggerated accounts. This prince, it is true, received them in a 
friendly manner ; but their expectations were by no means realized. 
Parsism was as little agreeable to them as Christianity ; and they 
had many a longing wish after the Grecian customs. Chosroes, in 
the treaty of peace, prevailed upon the emperor Justinian, to allow 
them the free exercise of their religion in the Roman empire. 4 



B. 07 THE POLEMICAL WRITINGS OF THE PAGANS AGAINST CHRISTI- 
ANITY ; OB THE CHARGES WHICH THET BROUGHT AGAINST IT GENE- 
RALLY J AND OP THE MANNER IN WHICH THESE CHARGES WERE 
ANSWERED BY THE TEACHERS OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 

In respect to the attacks on Christianity by pagan writers, it may 
be observed that it was a necessary consequence of the altered cir- 
cumstances of the times, that few would venture to combat Christi- 
anity in works devoted expressly to that object. Julian, who en- 
deavoured to supplant Christianity as an emperor, appeared against 
it also as an author ; and his work, of which considerable frag- 

• 

the birth of Christ See Ideler's Manual of Chronology, ii. 458. Procop. hist arcana, 
p. 90, o. xi. ed. Orelli. The same author (c. 19), relates, that Justinian employed the 
accusation of heathenism as a pretext to get into possession of the estates which his 
cupidity thirsted after. Comp. the chronicle of Johannes Malala, pars ii. p. 184, ed. 
Oxon. 

l The Athenian schools had sunk so low in the beginning of the fifth century, that 
Synesius could write: Athens is now famous only for her Hymettian honey, and that he 
could compare the then Athens in her relation to the ancient, with the hide of a slaugh- 
tered Tictim; so completely was philosophy banished from the place, while only those 
dead and silent spots, the Academy, the Stoa, the Lyceum, were shown to and wondered 
at by strangers. See the 136th letter of Synesius to his brother; but, after this time, 
Athens was somewhat restored to its bloom by the Neo -Platonic philosophy. 

3 Joh. Malala, Lc.p. 187. 

* Simplicius (in Epictet. Enchiridion, c. 18, ed. Lugd. Batav. 1040, p. 79), probably al- 
ludes to the fact that the Pagans were to be forced to renounce their convictions . Tipov- 
viica* /3/as, p*X/>i *<*2 TO " d*r*($tX» et»ayica£ou<rai. 

4 See Agathias de rebus Justin iani, L ii. c. SO, p. 69, ed. Paris. L. ii. c. 80, p. 181, 
ed. Niebuhr. 
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WRITINGS 'OF JULIAN. 1 1 .1 

ments have been preserved to our times, in the refutation of it by 
Cyril, bishop of Alexandria, is the most important one, in this re- 
spect, belonging to the present period. 1 Although, as we have re- 
marked before, much that was bad, and which had been presented 
to Julian under the Christian name, had, from the first, exerted its 
influence in giving his mind an impression unfavourable to Chris- 
tianity, yet it is also true that his hatred was not confined to the 
corrupt and distorted representations of Christianity prevailing at 
that period, but was turned against Christianity itself; that Chris- 
tianity, though presented in all the purity of its essential cha- 
racter, could not have appeared to him, in the temper of mind 
which he actually cherished, otherwise than hateful. It may, 
indeed, be said, that many of the foreign elements which had en- 
grafted themselves on Christianity, came nearer to Julian's pa- 
gan mode of thinking than the purely Christian doctrine. Ho 
▼as sufficiently well acquainted with the written records of Chris- 
tianity, to discern the difference between many of the notions 
which prevailed among Christians at this time and the doctrines 
of the New Testament ; between the life of the Christians of this 
period and the requisitions of the original doctrine of Christ. 
Thus, in reference to the honour paid to martyrs, concerning 
which nothing indeed is to be found in the New Testament, he re- 
proached the Christians with departing from the words of Christ. 
Yet Julian knew too little of the spirit of Christianity, which, with 
alt his knowledge of the letter of the New Testament, yet could not 
be understood by him while he oherished such inward opposition to 
the essence of the gospel, — he knew too little of that spirit to see 
wherein the honour paid to the martyrs conflicted with the primi- 
tive religion. To him, looking at the matter from his own pagan 
position, the Christian element, which lay at the root even of this 
superstition, was precisely the thing which appeared hateful. It 
was the importance which the Christian feeling attached to the 
remains of a body that had once been the temple of the Holy 
Ghost, and was destined to be so again ; the new views of death, 
and of the sanctdfication and transfiguration of the earthly, of all 
that is peculiar to humanity, which Christianity brought with it. 
To him, the Pagan, whatever was dead was impure and defiling : 

l Jalian wrote this work in the winter, during his residence at Antioch. Liban epi- 
iifh. Julian, vol. i. p. dSl. 

H 
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1 14 POLEMICAL WRITINGS OF THE PAGANS. 

hence he tauntingly remarked against the Christians, that they 
had filled everything with graves and monuments, and that they 
rolled themselves upon graves. 1 He accused them of practising 
magic in this way, and of seeking prophetic dreams by sleeping 
upon the graves, (incubationes.) The apostles, he said, had from 
the first instructed the faithful in these things ; and among the 
Jews the art had long been known, for they often had been re- 
proached with it by the prophets (Isaiah 05th.) 2 So again, he 
rightly perceived that the persecutions against heretics and Pagans, 
whioh had hitherto been resorted to, were contrary to the doctrine 
of Christ and of the apostles. " You destroy temples and altars/' 
says he, 8 " and you have not only murdered those among us who 
persevere in the religion of our fathere, but also those among the 
heretics who are in the same error with yourselves, but who do not 
mourn the dead man (so he sarcastically calls the worship of 
Christ) in the same way that you do. But this is something 

m which must be ascribed to your own invention ; for neither Jesus 
nor Paul invited you to do it." Instead of acknowledging, how- 
ever, that this was contrary to the spirit of the gospel, or at least 
to the character of Christ and the apostles, Julian maliciously gives 
it the following explanation. He says that Christ — which, how- 
ever, is refuted by- Christ's own language — and the apostles did 
not expect their party would ever acquire such power ; and here 
again he repeats the old objection to Christianity, which in troth 
redounds to its honour, that it did not first spread among the wise 
and mighty of the world. " But the reason is," says he, " the? 
never looked forward to such mighty things ; for they were satis- 
fied if they could deceive maids and slaves, and through these the 
women and their husbands, such as Cornelius and Sergius. You 

1 He also employs arguments wholly irrevelant and oat of place, for the purpose of 
showing them that this was an unchristian thing; as for example, from Matth.ciup. 
S3 : " How then do you call upon the same Ood, when Jesus says that the sepulchres are 
full of all uncleanness ?" Again, Christ had said,," Let the dead bury their dead." Though 
the truth was, those who oalled on the martyrs looked upon them, not as the dead, but 
as those who, were living with God. 

2 CyrilL o. Julian. 1. x. 385-40. Perhaps the Christians may have themselves given 
occasion for this charge, by their stories about appearances of the martyrs in visions by 
night in the chapels of the martyrs,— about cures of diseases, whioh had been wrought 
by them ; and by their custom of transferring a great deal from the pagan superstition 
of incubations to the martyrs. 

3 L.c.l.vi. p. 206. 
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may pat me down for a liar, if a single author of that period (for 
these events happened under Tiberius or Claudius) ever mentioned 
these men." How could he possibly have possessed the least sense 
for the godlike in the life of Christ, when he was capable of bring- 
ing up such a question as the one which follows, where, comparing 
Christ with great kings, 1 he says : " But Jesus, who has persuaded 
a few of the worst among you, has been named these three hun- 
dred years ; yet what remarkable thing had he done, unless you 
suppose that healing the lame and the blind and exorcising demo- 
niacs in the villages of Bethsaida and Bethany are to be ranked 
among the greatest works ;" — when he alleges against the sove- 
reignty of Christ, that he was one of the subjects of the emperor ; 
that he who commanded the spirits, who walked upon the sea, 
and ejected evil spirits, could not change the will of his friends 
and kinsmen so as to secure their own salvation ; could not bring 
them to believe in him ? How little did he who could say this, 
understand the nature of a moral change ! 

No less characterestic of the man, was the credulity with which, 
after ridiculing the well*authenticated faith of the Christians, he 
received one of the absurd tales of Heathenism, objecting to the 
Christians that they had forsaken the ancilia which had fallen from 
heaven, and which secured eternal protection to the city of Borne, 
and the Roman empire; and, instead of these, worshipped the 
wood of the cross. 3 And equally characteristic is his objection to 
Christianity, — an objection which contains some truth, but truth 
which redounds to the honour of Christianity, — when he says that 
the Christians had let the best things of Judaism and Paganism 
go, and blended together the worst out of both. They had, for 
instance, thrown away from Judaism the sacred rites, the various 
legal prescriptions, which required the holiest life, and from Pa 
ganism the devout feeling towards all higher natures ; while, on the 
contrary, they had taken from the Jews their intolerant Monothe- 
ism, and from the Pagans their freedom and indifference of living ;* 
or, as Julian expressed it, their custom of eating everything, like 
the green herb. The truth here is, that Christianity delivered men 
from the yoke of the ceremonial law, and from a religion which 

1 VI. 491. 

JLctl 194. 

» Tip a&**$opia» nai x^aioT»;ra. Genesis ix. 3. Rom. xiv. 2. 

H 2 
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1 1 (5 POLEMICAL WRITINGS OF THE PAGAN8. 

cleaved to the elements of the world ; and that, on other grounds, 
it gave a freedom of outward life, which, in outward appearance, 
might seem like the pagan freedom, although it came from an 
entirely different spirit. The relation here is precisely the same as 
that between the freedom of the man who has never felt the power 
and the burden of sin, and the freedom of him who has been actu- 
ally redeemed from its bondage. 

He says the Christians had given to the pagan freedom a still 
wider scope ; — correctly, we must admit, so Car as it concerned out- 
ward things ; — and this they had been compelled to do as a matter 
of course, " because their religion was to suit all nations, all forms 
of human life ; the innkeeper, the publican, the dancer, &c." 1 Bat- 
ing the circumstance that Julian carries the case out to the extreme 
of caricature, there is, undoubtedly, a foundation of truth under- 
lying even this accusation, conformably to what has just been 
remarked. It was precisely because Christianity started with this 
freedom, because it was bound to no particular outward and earthly 
forms of life, because its transforming influence operated from 
within, that it was capable of approaching, in like manner, people 
of all nations, ranks, and relations, so as to diffuse its sanctifying 
influence over them all. So, too, be glorifies the gospel, which 
was given to make returning sinners holy and happy, when he 
reckons it as a reproach to Christianity that it came first of all to 
sinners ; and when, to give the satire more point, he cites the tes- 
timony of the apostle Paul himself, 1st Corinthians vi. 11. In 
this case, however, instead of dreaming of the justifying and sanc- 
tifying power of faith in Christ, to which Paul alludes, he perverts 
the sense of the apostle's language, as if he referred to some magi- 
cal power of baptism to destroy sin. " Dost thou see," he says, 
" that these were also such ? But they have been sanctified and 
cleansed, because they have received a water that penetrates to the 
soul, by which they could be purified. Baptism cannot remove 
leprosy, gout, warts, and other less or greater bodily defects ; bnt 
it was able to purge away all the sins of the soul." 2 

1 VII. m 

* VII. f. 245. And so indeed it must appear to a man who reads these words with 
such a temper and habit of mmd ; because such a temper of mind clings only to die out- 
ward. The Christians, moreover, promoted this misapprehension by their own represen- 
tations of the magical effects of baptism. 
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As Julian did not recognize the one image of one only God in 
all humanity, — but imagined that he saw in the different races of 
men only the impress of the different individualities of their pre- 
siding deities ; or rather, as he carried out the principle of the 
deification of nature, and his gods were merely the different human 
individualities of character, abstracted and deified; — a national 
character once in existence appeared to him to be incapable of 
change. He adduces the Western nations as a proof of this, who, 
although they had been for so long a time under the Roman do- 
minion, yet continued to remain for the most part uncultivated : 1 
bat history, to whose testimony he appealed, has confuted what he 
says ; for Christianity has been able, without destroying the more 
essential national peculiarities, to develope and bring out the spi- 
ritual and moral elements which lie at the foundation of the human 
nature in all. 

Julian labours to show, that Christianity generally had taken its 
shape only by degrees, through the cooperation of various outward 
causes; as the fact would easily seem to be to the superficial ob- 
server, and in general to every man who does not look at it from 
the very centre of Christian intuition ; since he will not know how 
to distinguish in Christianity itself, the unchangeable essence from 
the changeable form, nor that which springs out of the essence of 
Christianity from the foreign elements which have mixed in with it. 
Now, although Julian undoubtedly perceived the difference be- 
tween the Christian life and the Church doctrines of his time, and 
that which was contained in the letter of the sacred scriptures ; yet 
he could not separate what was really foreign in the prevailing 
church doctrines of the Christians of his time, and had been added 
to the original doctrines of the New Testament, from what was 
merely the drapery of a particular age in which the essential Chris- 
tian truth had clothed itself; and thus he might easily be led to 
suppose that he found contradictions in the doctrines of the New 
Testament, because he was incapable of recognizing the unity of 
the essence in the variety of its forms of representation. 

Thus, for instance, he imagined that he perceived a contradiction 
of this sort in the case of the doctrine of Christ's divinity ; and, in 
his remarks on this point, he does not even agree with himself. 
In one passage, he says of Christ to the Christians of his time : 2 

1 IV. 181. a VI. 218. 
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" As you would have it, he has created heaveft and earth ; for 
none of his disciples has said this of him, except John alone, and 
even be not clearly and explicitly." And in another place, he 
says, 1 that neither Paul nor any one of the evangelists ventured to 
call Jesus, God ; hut that John, on hearing that in the cities of 
Greece and Italy many had already become infected with this con- 
tagion, and that the graves of Peter and Paul were secretly wor- 
shipped, 9 had first endeavoured, by stealth and artifice, to foist in 
the doctrine of Christ's divinity. 8 And yet, in another place, 4 where 
ho wishes to point out contradictions between the Old and New 
Testaments, 5 he finds in the formula of baptism, — which he nowhere 
attempts to explain away as a foreign addition to the gospels,— a 
direction to invoke Christ, and the doctrine of thTee divine es- 
sences. 9 He accuses the apostle Taul of self-contradiction, — of a 
wavering between universalism and particularism in the doctrine 
concerning God ; simply because, while looking himself upon the 
outside of the matter, and everywhere hunting up contradictions, he 
was incapable of perceiving the inner connection of the Pauline 
system. " Paul," says he/ " changes his doctrine concerning God, 
as a polypus changes colour on the rocks. At one time he calls 
the Jews God's only inheritance ; at another, ho persuades the 
Gentiles that God is not the God of the Jews only, but also of the 
Gentiles. We might rightly ask Paul, if God was not the God of 
the Jews only, but also of the Gentiles, why did he send Moses, the 
prophets, and the miracles of the fabulous legends, to the Jews 
alone ?" 8 Yet this question might have been easily answered, by 

lLif. 817. 

* We tee with what assurance Jnlian here created facts after his own imagination. 
» L. x. f. 827. 

4 L. ix. f. 201. 

* In respect to the relation of the Old Testament idea of the Messiah to that of the 
New Testament, the Christian teachers here laid themselves open to his attacks, in a 
way which he well knew how to take advantage of, when they professed to find the 
whole doctrine concerning Christ, as it was first clearly unfolded in the New Testament, 
or even as with all the later church definitions, contained already in the Old Testa- 
ment. 

* L. viii. I 202, he says, that in the Old Testament no such designation of a higher 
nature belonging to the Messiah, as in the words irpmrSroKov ir&vtjs jcrlo-cwc, is to be 
found; and yet this expression belongs to Paul, whom Julian had placed, on this sub- 
ject, in such direct opposition to John. 

7 L.iiif. 106. 

8 Thus he speaks who cited the fable of the Ancilia above-mentioned as sn undoubted 
fact. 
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simply unfolding the Pauline doctrines concerning the law of God 
which is within man ; concerning the divine descent of humanity ; 
concerning the God in whom we live, move, and have our being, 
and who has nowhere left himself without a witness ; concerning the 
revelation of God in the works of creation, and in the conscience ; 
concerning the reaction between moral corruption and spiritual blind- 
ness ; concerning the object of the Old Testament theocracy, as 
a preparatory system to the spread of God's kingdom among all 
mankind ; concerning the fixed time of God's grace to all, after all 
had been brought to the consciousness of guilt. In like manner 
he accuses the apostle Paul and the Christians of that period, of 
contradicting the doctrines of Christ himself, when they held that 
it was not necessary to observe the Mosaic ceremonial law, notwith- 
standing that Christ, in his sermon on the Mount, had said that he 
had not oome to destroy the law, but to fulfil, and had declared 
even the least of the commandments to be binding 1 — a difficulty 
which admittted of being easily resolved, by rightly determining the 
meaning and the references of our Saviour's remarks. 

In the reign of Julian, some one, probably a pagan rhetorician, 
wrote the dialogue, in imitation of Lucian, called Philopatris. 
This contains a satirical account of the church doctrine of the 
Trinity, and of the monks, who, as they were the emperor's most 
violent enemies, predicted nothing but failure of his enterprises. 
They are represented as men who took pleasure in the public mis- 
fortunes, as the enemies of their country ; and hence the title of the 
dialogue. 9 In order to understand the nature of the charges which 

1 L. x. 351. 

J The very way in which the doctrine of the Trinity is ridiculed in this dialogue ($ 
12), favours the supposition that it was composed at some period subsequent to the Ni- 
cene council, and this is confirmed by the description of the persons (§ 20 and 26;, who 
are represen ted altogether after the same manner as the monks were usually depicted by the 
Pagans of this period. The expression, ol K*KapniwH t*» y**ymv> manifestly alludes 
to the monkish tonsure. The monks say, that when they have tasted ten days, and 
watched ten nights, singing spiritual songs, they received revelations of future events in 
dreams. Prophetic dreams often occur in this age, both among Pagans and Christians 
Not only what the friend of the emperor says respecting the entire victory over the Per- 
sians, bat also what he remarks concerning the cessation of the inroads of the ScythianB 
(Imiftfuu r&* £c»*6»), is in keeping with this period. And this latter passage has 
been wrongly adduced by Kelle, who attributes the production to Lucian (see his disser- 
tation on this dialogue in the commentationes theol. of Bosenmuller, Fuldncr, and Mau- 
ter, Lips. 1826, ti. p.iL p. 246;, against Gessner's hypothesis, with which we agree; 
for by the authors of the fourth century, the Goths were assuredly sometimes designated 
by the general appellation of Scythians (see, for example, Eunapii excerpts, c. 26, in 
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the Pagans brought against Christianity and the Christian church, 
we must not only look into their polemical works, which, for the 
reasons already alleged, could in this period be but few in number ; 
but we must also endeavour to find out the current objections 
brought against Christianity by the Pagans in the ordinary inter- 
course of life. The sources from which such knowledge may be 
obtained, are partly such writings of the Pagans in which they oc- 
casionally allude to Christianity or the Christians ; and partly the 
apologetical writings of the fathers, and the homilies of Chrysostom 
and Augustin. 

Although many of the objections of the Pagans to Christianity, 
springing out of the natural relation of Paganism, or of man in his 
corrupt state of nature, to Christianity, must ever be recurring ; yet 
there are many also which were called forth by the particular con- 
dition of the Christian church in this period. This is the case 
with all such objections as arose from the confounding together of 
church and state, and from the mass of corruption which, under the 
garb of Christianity, had attached itself to the church. If, in the 
former period, the extension of the church, in spite of all persecu- 
tion, witnessed of that which the divine power of the gospel alone 
was able to effect ; now, on the other hand, the Pagans, looking, as 
men are wont to do, at the present moment, and forgetting the ex- 
perience of the preceding centuries, could object against the divine 
character of the religion, that Christianity depended for its spread 
on the favour of princes} To refute this objection, Theodoretus 
must appeal to the experience of the past, and to what was trans- 
piring in Persia 3 when he wrote, in the beginning of the fifth 
century. 

Majus scriptorum Yeterum nova eollectio, torn, it p. 272.) But there is one point in 
which Kelle is unquestionably right, vis. in saying that what is affirmed concerning the 
subjection of Egypt, a country which had then been so long time already a Roman pro 
▼inee, cannot without force be interpreted of this period. Yet it may be questioned, whe- 
ther all the particular marks denoting the time in this dialogue are to be understood at 
historically true; whether the author did not purposely intend to transpose the age, and 
therefore purposely introduce many things which belonged in no respect to the existing 
period. In Gieseler's Kirchengeschichte, i. bd. 2te Auflage, s. 131, 1 see that the Herr 
Staatsrath Niebuhr makes this dialogue to have been written at Constantinople under 
the emperor Nicephorus Phocas, in the year 968. But, as I am ignorant of the reasons 
which are supposed to recommend this hypothesis above that of Gessner, I can only 
mention the fact. 

1 'Etc /9ao>i\fc?rt iju£ri<j5ai iwdfitut. Theodoret. Gnec. Affect, curat. Dispute!, ix. 
p 983, t. iv. ed. Schultz. 

* S<*e below, persecutions in Persia. 
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In the preceding period, the Christians had been accused of irre- 
verence towards the Caesars (irreligiositas in Cssares), because they 
refused to join in those demonstrations of respect which idolatrous 
pagan flattery paid to the emperors. But when the Christians now 
reproached the Pagans with prostrating themselves before the 
images of the gods, the reply they sometimes received was, that they 
did not scruple themselves to fall down before the images of the 
emperor ; whioh was the less excusable in them, since, according 
to their own doctrine, it was an honour due to God alone. 1 The 
Christian, indeed, had an answer ; that this was an abuse which 
had sprung from Paganism, and, having become deeply rooted by 
the length of time, could not be extirpated by Christianity; though 
the church did not cease to condemn it.* 

Next, while in the earlier times the conduct of the Christians 
had been the most expressive and convincing proof of the divine 
power of their faith ; now, on the other hand, the enormous cor- 
ruption which, under the show of Christianity, manifested itself in 
the public relations and among the great mass of nominal Chris- 
tians, was seized upon by the Pagans as a testimony against Chris- 
tianity, and against the Christian period which had led to such re- 
sults. They did not reflect that the evils which float on the sur- 
face are ever easily detected, but that it requires more penetration 
to discern the truly good, which loves concealment and is less ob- 
trusive. They saw, as Augustin justly expresses himself with regard 
to such characters, the scum only, which swims above, but did not 
remark the good oil, which had its secret channels, and, silently 
passing through them, made increase without notice. 8 

Thus it was urged as an objection to Christianity,, which the 
bishop Augustin was required to answer, 4 how it was that such great 
and manifest evils had befallen the church under Christian princes, 

* The Pagan Appollonius, in the Consultationes Zacheei Chrlstiani et Apollonii 
philosophi, 1. i. c. 28 : Cor imagines hominum, vel ceris pictas, vel metallis depicts*, sub 
regain reverentis, etiam publics adoratione veneramini, et, nt ipsi praedicatis, Deo tan- 
turn honotem debitum etiam hominibus datis ? D'Achery, spicileg. T. L 

JLc. and eons, the work De promise, et predict Dei, Pars V. De dimidio temporis, 
where, in c viL, this transfer of pagan adulation is rebuked : JSterna cam dicitur, qua 
tessporaiie est, utique nomen est blasphemies : cum mortales licet reges, in ea dicantur 
Dm, eisque snpplices dicant: numini vestro altaribus restris, pereonitati vestre, et 
esstera, qoss Yanitas, non Veritas tradit, atque exaecrabilia sunt. 

l Augustin. Sermo xv. f 9. Amurca per publicum currit, oleum autem ad sedem 
etiam orcultos tranaitus habet: et cum occult? transeat, in magnitudine apparel 

* See Augustin. ep. 186 ad Marccllin. 
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who for the most part were diligent observers of the Christian 
religion. 1 Augnstin, it is true, in his answer does not undertake 
(as would have been best) to dispute the position that such princes 
had been diligent observers of Christianity ; but what he says tacitly 
supposes that he did not himself concede this position, and in some 
measure touches the merits of the case, although he does not enter 
deeply into it. " It were to be wished/' he says, " that something, at 
least, had been said of the conduct of the earlier emperors : thus ex- 
amples would have been adduced of a similar or even worse character 
under emperors who were not Christians ; and it might be seen that 
this is the fault of the men, and not of the doctrine ; or else, not of the 
emperors themselves, but of others, without whom the emperors 
could have dbne nothing."* The position itself he disputes in his 
excellent apologetical work, " The City of God" where he says : 
" If all the kings of the earth, all the nations, all the great, and aH 
judges ; if young and old together would hear and obey the doctrines 
of Christ, such a people would at onoe participate of all civil prospe- 
rity in this present life, and of eternal blessedness in the next 
But," he adds, " because one man listens to these doctrines, and 
another despises them ; and, because the great mass are more at- 
tached to the vices which flatter their corruption, than to the salu- 
tary rigour of the virtues ; the servants of Christ, whether they be 
kings or subjects, rich or poor, freemen or slaves, endure, if need 
be, even the worst of governments ; and, by that patient endurance, 
contribute to prepare for themselves a place in that holiest and 
most exalted community of angels, in that heavenly city where the 
will of God is law." 8 Augustin, moreover, very justly remarks, that 
the fountain of those evils which were improperly charged on Chris- 
tianity, was to be traced to a far earlier time — to the corruption of 
the Roman state, which had been introduced by earthly prosperity, 
and which had been checked by no earthly counterpoise. He justly 
appeals here to the testimony of the older Roman authors themselves; 
and, convinced that the.Christian religion furnished the only thorough 
remedy for the evil, he thanks God that he had bestowed the means 

I Christianam religtonem maxima de parte t mantes. This was just the erfl of it that 
the Pagans heard such princes extolled as sealons Christians, that snch incorrect, eueh 
meagre notions were entertained of what belonged to the observance of Christianity ; 
that zeal for forms of belief, for the external interests of the church, for outward i 
of the church, were confounded with yital Christianity. 

» Ep. ]38adMarcellin. 

3 De civitate Dei, I. ii. c. 19. 
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of a radical cure precisely at the time of the greatest corruption, 
wheoee mankind would have ever sunk lower in ruin. " Thanks be 
to the Lord our God," he exclaims, " who sent us his own special 
assistance against those evils." 1 

Another objection was urged against Christianity on political 
grounds, which sprung, however, not from any confounding of the 
precepts of Christianity with the behaviour of those who called 
themselves Christians ; but partly from a misapprehension of these 
precepts themselves, and partly from the necessary opposition 
between the more political way of thinking peculiar to antiquity 
and the theocratical and moral spirit of Christianity. The Pa- 
gans, for instance, supposed that the Christian doctrine was irre- 
concilable with the fundamental principles of a state, and that no 
state could subsist in connection with it ; since the precepts of the 
sermon on the Mount forbade war even on the justest occasions, 
and thus the state must be exposed to every, kind of insult and 
wrong from the barbarians.* To this Augustin replies, that these 
precepts had reference to the disposition of heart, which, in Chris- 
tians, should always be the same, rather than to the outward actions. 
They required that the heart should constantly cherish the same dis- 
position of patience and good will, while the outward actions must 
differ according as the best interests of those towards whom we are 
thus disposed require. 9 To those who maintained that Christianity 
necessarily conflicted with the welfare of states, he says : " Let 
them give us such warriors as the Christian doctrine requires they 
should be ; such subjects, such husbands and wives ; such fathers, 
sons, masters, and servants ; such kings and judges; such payers 
and receivers of tribute as they ought to be according to the pre- 
cepts of the Christian doctrine ; — and would they still venture to 
assert, that this doctrine is opposed to the state ? Nay, would they 

l Augustin, in the letter above cited, (§171,) comparing the effects of Christianity with 
the civic virtues of the ancient Roman republic, finally remarks : " Thus God showed, 
in the example of that flourishing empire of the Romans, how much the civil virtues 
could effect even without the true religion, that it might appear evident that men, when 
this is also added, become the citizens of another state, whose king is the truth, whose 
laws sre love, and whose duration is eternity." 

* Augustin. ep. 136. 

3 Augustin. ep. 188. Ista pnscepta magis ad prsBparationem cordis, qua* intus est, 
pertinere, quam ad opus, quod in aperto fit, ut teneatur in secreto animi patientia cum 
benevolentia, in manifesto autem id fiat, quod eis videatur prodeese posse, quibus bene 
veils drbemuft. 
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not rather confess without hesitation, that, if it were followed, it 
would prove the salvation of the state ?" 

The Pagans also laboured to show in the historical way, that it was 
by forsaking the national gods, to whom the Roman empire owed its 
increase and prosperity, and by the spread of Christianity, the state 
had been ruined. Such was the aim of Eunapius and of Zosimus in 
their historical works, written in the fifth century. The Spanish pres- 
byter, Faulus Orosius of Tarraco, in Spain, at the request of Angus- 
tin, wrote, in the year 4 J 7, 1 his historical compend. for the purpose 
of refuting this charge by facts of history ; and for the same reason 
Augustin himself was led to write his profound work concerning the 
origin, character, progress, and ultimate aim, of the city of God. 



C. VARIOUS OBSTACLES WHICH HINDERED THE PROGRESS OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY AMONG THE HEATHEN; VARIOUS MEANS AND METHODS BY 
WHICH IT WAS PROMOTED ; AND THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF CON- 
VERSION. 

The obstacles which, in this particular period, hindered the 
progress of Christianity among the Heathen, varied among the 
different classes of the Heathen, according to their different ten- 
dencies of mind and feeling. Some to heathen superstition united 
the consciousness of great crime, and sought in the former an 
antidote against the stings of the latter. They were unwilling 
to abandon the superstition in which they had been used to 
find so convenient a prop ; and a religion presenting moral claims 
had no attractions for them, unless when unworthy priests, who 
made Christianity itself to be only another Paganism, had either 
lowered, or concealed from them, these moral claims, for the pur- 
pose of converting avowed Pagans into nominal Christians. Others, 
who, to the eyes of men or in their own superficial view, had led 
blameless lives, imagined they possessed all they needed in their 
own religion, and especially that they needed not a Redeemer. In 
this delusion they were more confirmed, when, instead of examining 
their hearts by the demands of the holy law in their conscience, or 
of comparing themselves witll real and living Christians, of whom 
perhaps they never saw an example within the circle of their ac- 

1 Advereus Paganos historiarum libri vii. 

2 De civitate Dei, libri xxii. 
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quaintance, they contrasted themselves with the vastly great num- 
ber of nominal Christians. It is of such Augustin speaks : l " You 
will find/' he says, " many Pagans refusing to embrace Christi- 
anity, because they are satisfied with their own good lives. One 
should live, say they, uprightly. What further precept can Christ 
give us ? We lead good lives already : what need have we of 
Christ? We commit no murder, theft, nor robbery ; we covet no 
man 8 possessions, we are guilty of no breach of the matrimonial 
bond. Let something worthy of censure be found in our lives, and 
whoever can point it out may make us Christians." Comparing 
himself with the nominal Christians : "Why would you persuade 
me to become a Christian ? I have been defrauded by a Christian ; 
I never defrauded any man ; a Christian has broken his oath to me, 
and I never broke my word to any man." 3 Others, men of profounder 
feelings, men who were animated by a loftier moral idea, and who 
perceived the contrast between this and their own life, sought for 
peace in doctrines which no doubt had sprung from the universal 
religious sense of mankind — those dootrines which formed the sys- 
tem of the Neo-Platonists concerning a God who would purify 
from the stains that adhered to them, and free from their chains, 
the struggling and suffering souls which, derived from himself, were 
fettered in the bonds of a sensual nature, and sighed after their ori- 
ginal source. 8 With this they united a theory which taught various 
mysterious outward methods of expiation and cleansing, whereby men 
could draw down upon themselves the redeeming and sanctifying 
powers of the deity to purify and preserve both' body and soul; 
where, however, it was doubtless at the same time assumed, that the 
right disposition existed within. 4 To many this presentiment of a 
redeeming God became afterwards, when they perceived the insuf- 

1 In Pa. xzL Enarrat iL § 2. 

* la Pi. jot. Enarrat. ii. § 14. 

* Zcvt ffoiot, KaSapaun, /ictXt'x""* See the Hymns of Syneains. 

4 £. g. Longinianua, a Pagan of North Africa, writes to Augustin, who had questioned 
him with regard to his own opinion on the right way which leads to God (ep. 284) : Via 
eat in Deum melior, qua vir bonus piis, justis, veris, castis dictis factisque probatus, et 
Deorum comitatn yallatua, in Deum intentione animi mentisque ire featinat. Via est, 
quae purgati antiquorum saerorum piis piscceptis, ezpiationibuaque purissimis, et abste- 
miis obaenralionibus decocti, anima et corpora conatantea deproperant. Also Simpli- 
ciua holds that, along with the inner spiritual purification of the soul by the rational 
knowledge of Ood and a life in harmony with nature, the externa] means of purification 
handed down from the gods, by which the body is sanctified as the organ of the 
soul, an also neeeaaary in order that the whole man may partake of the StXa l\\«n- 
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ficiency of those outward means of expiation, a point of transition 
to Christianity. 

Again, from the rude and uncultivated mass who were wholly 
sunk in blind superstition, we should distinguish the men of educa- 
tion. In particular, there were then among the Pagans in the large 
cities, multitudes of half-educated men, from the rhetorical schools, 
with whom certain rhetorical flourishes, a certain round of fine set 
phrases, which they had learned to repeat, passed for a genuine culture 
of mind and heart; men whose taste, trained to effeminacy from their 
youth upwards in those showy and superficial schools, had contracted 
a disrelish for all vigorous and sound nourishment, both of mind and 
heart. The difficulty of approaching such persons increased in the 
same proportion with their shallow and superficial way of thinking, 
and their dulness of sense to all the deeper moral and religious wants 
of their nature. Such men could put up with nothing but that 
which came recommended to them in beautiful phrases. The plain- 
ness and simplicity of the sacred word was to them reason enough 
for despising it. And, although they knew very little about philo- 
sophy themselves, yet they wanted a philosophical religion, and re- 
proached the Christians on account of their blind credulity. Of 
such, Theodoretus says; " Some who have read the poets and ora- 
tors, some who have also had a taste of Plato's eloquence, despise 
the sacred Scriptures, because they are not set out with beautiful 
phrases ; and they are ashamed to learn the truth from fishermen. 
And this pride is found in men who possessed but a superficial 
knowledge of the Greek philosophy, — who have only scraped 
together, from one quarter and another, a sort of literary medley. 1 
Of such, Augustan, in his beautiful tract, entitled " A guide to 
the instruction of the different classes of Pagan catechumens," 
says that their teachers must accustom them to hear scripture 
read, without despising it because its language is so simple and free 
from all rhetorical embellishments. 8 It is to such Theodoretus 

ljrtt. Simplicii in Epictet. enchiridion, p. 218. It must be confessed, that a great deal 
may be found here which is analogous to the church doctrine of that period respecting 
the magical sanctifying effects of the sacrament*. 

l Theodoret. Gree. affect, curat. Disputat i. p. 606, t. ir. 

* De oatechizand. radio, c. ix. Sunt quidam de soholis usitatissimis grammaticornBi 
oratorumque yenientes, quos neque inter idiotas numerare audeas neque inter illosdoo 
tissimos. Docendi sint scriptures audire divines, ne sordeat eis solidum eloquium, quia 
non est inflatum. 
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says : l " It was God's will that all men, Greeks and barbarians, learn- 
ed and unlearned, shoemakers, weavers, and other mechanics, more 
over slaves, beggars, women, both such as live in the abundance of 
all things, and such as depend on the work of their own hands, 
should draw from the same fountain of salvation : for this reason 
he employed fishermen, and one who was a shoemaker (he should 
have said a tent- maker, Paul), as his instruments ; and he let their 
language remain as it was in the beginning, but poured through 
the same the clear streams of heavonly wisdom." 

Ghrysostom onoe heard a Christian, in disputing with a rhetori- 
cally educated Pagan of this class, contend that, in the elegant and 
proper use of the Greek language, Paul was superior to Plato. 
He censured the Christian who so badly understood how to defend 
his own cause; since the very point h%was chiefly concerned to 
make out was, that the apostles were men destitute of human learn- 
ing and art, in order to shew that it was not human power, but the 
power of God, which operated through them.? # 

Among the cultivated Pagans, the following view of religion ex- 
tensively prevailed ; that with the diversity of nations and the va- 
rieties of the human race was necessarily connected the diversity of 
religions. There was, indeed, but one original divine Essence ; 
bat the union between this highest one and the endlessly diversified 
forms of humanity, could only be mediated through certain higher 
natures which had emanated from that original Essence, viz., the 
gods, under whose dominion the several portions of the earth were 
distributed. Or, again, they conceived all the different religions 
to be only different forms of the revelation of one and the same 
divine substance — to be one essence in manifold forms ; and it 
was precisely by this manifoldness, as they supposed, that God was 
most highly honoured. There could not be one single way alone 
which conducted, exclusive of all others, to the supreme, hidden, 
original Essence ; it was only by different ways that men could 
attain to the most hidden mystery of the divine Being. Accord- 
ingly, says Simplioius, 8 God is everywhere present, with all his 
divine powers ; but limited men, who are confined to their several 
determinate spots of the earth, could not grasp the immense whole. 

1 DicpnUt tiii. pag. 809. 

S Chiyaoatom. ep. ad Corinth. I. H.iii. 

3 In KpicteL enchiridion, p. 2ft, 220. 
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The divine powers, like natural gifts, most be variously distributed. 
Accordingly, the Neo- Platonic Pagan philosopher, Proclus, wor- 
shipped Greek and Oriental divinities, according to the peculiar 
Greek and Oriental modes of worship; it being his wont to say, 
that the philosopher ought not to bind himself to the observance 
of this or that national form of worship, but, as the common hiero- 
phant for the whole world, be familiar with every form of reli- 
gion. 1 " The rivalship of the different religions/' says Themistius 
to the emperor Jovian, 3 " directly contributes to stir up zeal in 
worship. There are different ways — some more difficult, others 
easier ; some rougher, others more plain and even — which lead to 
the same goal. If you allow but one way to be good, and hedge 
up the others, emulation is at an end. God desires no such agree- 
ment among men. As Heraclitus says, Nature loves to hide her- 
self, and still more than nature, the Creator of it — whom we reve- 
rence particularly on this account, because the knowledge of him 
does not lie on the surface, and is not to be acquired without toil. 
As you have various ranks and conditions among your subjects, 
who all in like manner depend on you, and look up to you — so, be 
assured, the Lord of the universe also takes pleasure in variety and 
in the diversities of condition. It is his will, that the Syrians 
should worship him in one way, the Greeks in another, and the 
Egyptians in still another. And, again, the Syrians axe not agreed 
among themselves, but are subdivided into different minor sects. 
None have precisely the same notions with the others. Why, then, 
should we try to force that which is impossible in the nature of 
things ?" In like manner writes Symmachus, in the above-cited 
Relatio ad Valentinianum : " It is reasonable that we should hold 
that Being whom all worship, to be one and the same. We ail see 
the same stars ; there is a common cope of heaven; the same uni- 
verse contains us. What matters it in what way each finds the 
truth ? By one way it is impossible to reach so hidden a matter." 
If no regard were paid to the essential opposition between Chris- 
tian Theism and Paganism, it might seem as if Christianity too 
easily admitted of being taken up into this eclecticism, and might 
find its place, along with the others, as one of the manifold forms 
of religion. But the peculiar essence of Christianity struggled 

1 See Marini Tita Prodi, p. 74. 

1 See tbe above- cited discourse, p. 67 and 68. 
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against everything like this ; and on this account it was exposed 
the more to the reproach of a stiff and uncompromising intolerance. 
It substituted an objective, firm, and steadfast word of God in place 
of the impure and barely subjective presentiment, feeling, and 
opinion of man, which confounded godlike and un godlike ; and it 
made that divine word a judge of the thoughts and feelings. Am- 
brosius says rightly to Symmachus, " Come and learn on the earth 
the walk in heaven. Here we live, and there is our walk. Let 
God, my Creator, teach me himself the mysteries of heaven. Let 
not man teach me, who knows not even himself." 

It is true, the religious way of thinking we have just described, 
possessed some truth at bottom ; which truth, however, Christianity 
alone teaches us how to separate from the falsehood with which it 
is associated. That free development of the individualities of hu- 
man character in religion is to be found in Christianity, as it had 
nowhere been seen before ; but it is here subordinated to a higher, 
all-transforming principle ; and by this it was to be gradually 
purged from all intermixture of the ungodlike element. To that 
equalization of all forms of religion, which sprung out of the prin- 
ciple of the deification of nature, an error of the contrary kind did, 
indeed, oppose itself at that time in the Christian church This 
error had its ground, however, not in Christianity itself, but in hu- 
man inventions, confounded with Christianity — in a narrow dogma- 
tism, which would adhere to one fixed and determinate form of the 
human apprehension of Christianity, which form could, no more 
than anything else human, be exempt from error and adapted to 
all human minds and all stages of the development of Christian 
faith and Christian knowledge. Yet this form was to be maintained 
as complete, eternally valid, the only true way of apprehending 
Christianity ; and all minds forced into this one yoke. As opposed 
to this other extreme, the erroneous, pagan way of thinking might 
the more easily seem to present a semblance of truth. 

As the relation of the different classes of Pagans to Christianity 
varied, so also the ways were various by which they were led to 
embrace the gospel ; and in the great variety of these leadings was 
shown the manifold wisdom of God. But we must first distinguish 
in this period between conversion in the proper and Christian sense 
—an inward change of disposition wrought by Christianity, and the 
mere outward adoption of Christianity ; that is, of its name and 

VOL. III. i 
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ceremonial observances, — or an exchange of open, undisguised Pa- 
ganism, for a nominal Christianity covering a pagan way of think- 
ing. It must be evident, from what has already been observed re- 
specting the spread of Christianity under the Christian emperors, 
that in this period the number of conversions of the latter kind far 
exceeded those of the former. And this is confirmed by the testi- 
mony of those church-teachers who were right earnest in bringing 
about conversions of the genuine stamp. Thus Augustin, for in- 
stance, in remarking on John vi. 26, complains : " How many seek 
Jesus only that he may benefit them in earthly matters ! One man 
has a lawsuit, — so he seeks the intercession of the clergy ; another 
is oppressed by his superior, — so he takes refuge in the church. 
Others are seeking, one in this way, and another in that, to be in- 
terceded for in some quarter where they have .but little influence 
themselves. The church is daily full of such persons. Seldom is 
Jesus sought for Jesus' sake/' 1 

Doubtless it might happen, that many, whose sole intention was 
hypocritically to put on the profession of Christianity, would be led 
farther than they meant to be, by some bishop or catechist, who 
understood his calling and its duties. Such an one first took pains 
to inform himself, in the way prescribed by Augustin in bis excel- 
lent guide to the catechist (the tract de catechizandis rudibus), of 
the reasons which induced the Pagan to seek baptism. If he 
showed that he was actuated by impure motives, such an enlight- 
ened teacher would gently repel him. Or if, which was most often 
the case, he answered the inquiries of the catechist in conformity 
with his own hypocritical disposition, still the catechist endeavoured 
to give his conversation such a turn as to reach the heart of the 
heathen man. " Often," says the bishop Augustin, — speaking here 
from the experience which must belong to all men of the like spirit, 
— " often the mercy of God so comes to the help of the catechist s 
ministry, that the Pagan, moved by his discourse, resolves to be- 
come that which he meant to feign." 9 But if Pagans of this cha- 

1 In John. Tract 25, c. 10. Augustin also notices as outward reasons which led 
many to adopt Christianity, (p. 47.) Ut raajorem amicum conciliet, ut ad concupitam 
uxorem perveniat, nt aliquant pressuram Jin jus seculi evadat. 

2 De catecbiz. rudib. c 6. Sepe adest misericordia Dei, per ministerium catbechi- 
zantis, ut sermone commotus jam fieri velit, quod decreverat fingere. So also Cyril of 
Jerusalem, in tbe prologue to his Catechesis, $ 4, remarks : " A man may present him- 
self for baptism to please his wife, a wife to please her husband, a servant to pltase his 
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racter came to one of the great majority of those ecclesiastics, men 
wholly without experience in the trial of spirits, or who were only 
interested to multiply the number of nominal Christians, they were 
received at once into the same number without farther question. 
Yet even these, after being incorporated with the visible church, 
might be led by what was there presented to them ; by the impres- 
sions which they involuntarily received ; by the society of Chris- 
tians ; by participating in the acts of worship ; by some word of 
the sermon to which they might be listening with others on some 
great festival, — by such or other means, — to find in the church a good 
of a higher kind than any which they had sought for in it. Hence, 
Augustin remarks: " Many, who presented themselves to the church 
with such impure motives, were, notwithstanding, reformed after 
they had once come into it." 1 But, assuredly, no one was warranted 
for this reason to countenance such hypocrisy, to approve the evil, 
that good might come out of it. And beyond all doubt, the num- 
ber was far greater of those who grew hardened in that worldly 
sense by which, from the first, they had profaned a holy profession, 
and who were thus the means of introducing into the church a 
great mass of corruption. Among the fruits of such mere out- 
ward conversions were those who were found, soon afterwards, at 
the altars of the false gods. We have proof of this in the laws 
enacted against apostates in the reign of the Emperor Theodosius 
(see above.) 2 

Yet these gross worldly motives were not the only ones which 
led to hypocritical conversions ; as, indeed, there were many differ- 
ent stages of hypocrisy in these conversions, according as the con- 
sciousness of deception was more or less present ; according as in- 
tentional fraud or unconscious self-deception more or less predo- 
minated. Many were first awakened by outward impressions, 
which might lead them to a superstition which had simply changed 
its colour, as well as from superstition to the faith. Many sup- 
posed they had seen miraculous effects produced by the sign of the 

mister, a friend Co please his friend. And now it is incumbent on the catechist, through 
whatever motives the individual may have come, to lead him to find in the church some- 
thing higher and better than he was seeking for." 

1 Augustin. S. 47. Multi etiam sic intrantes corriguntur ingressi. 

> See the entire Titulus vii. of the 1. 16, Cod. Theodos. Gomp. the decrees of Siri- 
eh» ad Himeriuin, of the year 385, § 4. 

12 
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cross, similar to what had been witnessed, though under different 
circumstances, by Constantine ; others, who had heard of the divine 
power of Christ, driven in some strait to seek for assistance from 
the unknown God, believed they had seen him visibly manifested, 
and that they were thus delivered. 1 To others, some occurrence of 
the day, which was afterwards forgotten, but which had made an 
impression on their souls, of which, however, they were but vaguely 
conscious, would reappear in the form of a dream, where they ima- 
gined they saw Christ, or some martyr, threatening, warning, ad- 
monishing them. In all such cases, however, it might be, that 
the individual was seeking in Christianity only for some earthly 
good, although he was not hoping to obtain it from man, like the 
class of hypocritical professors first mentioned, but from God. Not 
love, but fear, which easily creates idols, or not the love which is 
bent on heavenly things, but a material craving after miraculous 
revelations to the senses, which he hoped to find in Christianity, 
led him to the church. Much depended also on the circumstance 
whether he found a teacher who could point him away from sensu- 
ous to spiritual things. According to Augustin's directions to the 
catechist, it was the duty of the latter to take advantage of such 
communications to impress it on the heathens heart, how great 
was God's care for men ; but then he should also aim to divert his 
mind from such wonders and dreams, and lead it in the more cer- 
tain way, and to the surer testimonies of Holy Scripture ; — he 
should inform him, that God would not awaken him by such signs 
and dreams, if a safer way had not been already prepared for him 
in Holy Scripture, where he was not to seek for visible miracles, 
but accustom himself to wait for invisible ones ; — where he would 
be taught of God not in the visions of sleep, but while awake. * 
But when such teachers in Christianity were wanting, individuals 
of this class might easily be so misled, as merely to substitute, in 
place of the Pagan superstition, another under the Christian dress. 
It so happened, that many had their fears excited by particular 
outward impressions, or by the inner excitements of conscience. 8 
They felt the need of pardon ; but they had no right conception of 

1 See e. g. Paul in. Nolan, ep. 36 ad Macarium. 

2 De catecbiz. rudib. c. vi. 

8 Angustin. de catecliizand. rudib. c. v. Rarissime quippe accidit, immo veru nunquam, 
ut quisquam veniat volens fieri Christian!!*, qui uon sit aliquo Dei timore percolsus. 
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the forgiveness of sins, or of what must be done on man's part in 
order to obtain it. They dreamed of obtaining at once, by the 
opus operatum of baptism, the magical extinction of their sins, al- 
though they still continued in the practice of them. Now, in case 
such individuals came to a bishop or catechist, of the character re- 
quired in the above-cited work of Augustin, such a teacher would 
avail himself of the disturbed conscience, which had brought them 
to him, as a favourable opportunity for preaching to them repent- 
ance, and of leading them from the way of a hypocritical to an 
honest conversion. But, unhappily, there were bishops whose only 
wish was to make the conversion to Christianity a right easy thing 
for the Pagans ; and whose instructions, therefore, served much 
rather to confirm them in this wrong state of mind, than to draw 
them away from it. They merely told them what they would have 
to believe in order to be Christians ; but they were silent as to the 
obligations to a holy life which flowed out of this faith, lest they 
might thus be deterred from baptism. Hence they baptized even 
those who lived in open sin, and who plainly enough manifested 
that it was not their purpose to forsake it. They imagined, that 
when these were once baptized and introduced into the fellowship 
of the church, it was then time enough to admonish them against 
sin. These corrupt modes of procedure originated partly in the 
erroneous notions of worth attached to a barely outward baptism 
and outward church fellowship ; and partly in the false notions of 
what constituted faith, and of the relation of the doctrines of faith 
and of morals in Christianity to each other. 1 

Against this mode of procedure, and the errors out of which it 
sprang, Augustin wrote his excellent work de fide et operibus. He 
says here, § 9 : " What more befitting time can be found for one 

1 They imagined tbat such persons, by means of that outward baptism and the out- 
ward fellowship of the church, by means of that which they called faith, had at least a hope 
uf salvation beyond tbat of the Pagans, although, ere they could attain to it, it would be 
necessary for tbem to pass through a refining fire, ignis purgatori us. A gainst such bishops, 
animated with this false zeal for multiplying the numbers of the Christians, Chry- 
sostom takes ground in his tract wp6* rdv AijpuiTptov iripl Kuraiwgeow, t. vL ed. 
Savfl. f. 145. w Our Lord utters it as a precept, Give not that which is holy unto the 
dogs, neither east ye your pearls before swine. But through foolish vanity and ambi- 
tion we have subverted this command too, by admitting those corrupt, unbelieving men, 
who are full of evil, before they have given us any satisfactory evidence of a change of 
mind, to partake of the sacraments. It is on this account many of those who were thus 
^iptiwd, have fallen away, and have occasioned much scandal/' 
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to hear about the faith which he ought to cherish, and how he 
ought to live, than that time when, with a soul full of longing de- 
sire, he pants after the sacrament of faith that conducts to salva- 
tion ? What other season can be a more appropriate one, for 
learning what manner of walk is suited to so great a sacrament, 
which they are longing to receive ? Will it be after they have re- 
ceived it; even though after baptism they should be in the practice 
of great sins, — even though they have never as yet become new 
men, but remain in their former guilt ? Then, by a strange per- 
version of language, it would first be said to them : ' Put on the 
new man ; — and then, after they have done* so, — ' Put off the old 
man ;' whereas the apostle, observing the proper order of things, 
says : ' Put off the old man, and put on the new,' Golos. iii. 9, 10; 
and the Lord himself exclaims : ' No man putteth a piece of new 
cloth into an old garment; neither do men put new wine into old 
bottles/ Matth. ix. 16, 17." 

The advocates of these measures alleged in their defence, that in 
the letters of the apostles the doctrines of faith preceded those of 
morals. To this Augustin replied : " This might have some weight, 
if it were the fact, that there are particular writings of the apostles 
addressed to the catechumens, and other particular epistles ad- 
dressed to the baptised ; and in the former nothing but the doctrines 
of faith were presented ; in the latter nothing but the doctrine of 
morals. But the truth is, all the epistles are addressed to Chris- 
tians already baptised. Why, then, do we find the two things 
combined ? We must grant, both belong to the complete sum of 
Christian doctrine ; but that they have commonly placed the doc- 
trines of faith before the precepts of living, because a holy life 
presupposes the faith out of which it springs." Next, they defended 
their mode of proceeding by appealing to the example of the apos- 
tle Peter, who preached nothing but faith to the three thousand 
who were baptised after his first discourse, and who, when they 
asked him what they should do, simply replied : " Repent and be 
baptised, every one of you, in the name of Jesus Christ, for the re- 
mission of sins," Acts. ii. 38. To this Augustin replied, that in 
the requisition of repentance, was in fact implied already the re- 
quisition to put off the old man and to put on the new ; and the 
remark in verse 40, that Peter with many other words testified and 
exhort d, saying : " Save yourselves from this untoward genera- 
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tion," certainly supposes that they were required to renounce every 
sinful practice which belonged to the character of that sinful ge- 
neration. 

In opposition to the practice of citing exclusively those passages 
of scripture which speak solely of the preaching of faith in Christ, 
or of Christ crucified, as Acts viii. 37, and 2 Cor. ii. 2, iii. 10, 
Augustin very justly remarks : " One important part of preaching 
faith in Christ is, to teach how the members must be constituted, 
which he seeks in order to be their head; which he forms, loves, 
redeems, and conducts to eternal life. An important part of preach- 
ing Christ crucified is, to teach how we ought to be crucified with him 
to the world, — consequently, everything that relates to the duty of self- 
denial. By that faith in Christ which Paul makes the foundation 
of the whole Christian life, he does not understand such faith as 
wicked spirits also might possess, but that faith by which Christ 
dwells in the heart, — that living faith which works by love, and 
comprehends in itself every other grace." 

Many educated Pagans were conducted to the faith, not at once, 
by means of some sudden excitement, but after they had been led 
by particular providences, by the great multitude of Christians 
around them, to entertain doubts of the Pagan religion they had 
received from their ancestors, and to enter upon a serious exami- 
nation of the several systems of religion within their reach. They 
read the holy scriptures and the writings of the Christian fathers ; 
they proposed their doubts, their difficulties to Christian friends, 1 
and finally made up their minds to go to the bishop. Many came, 
by slow degrees, through many intervening steps, to Christianity ; 
and the Neo- Platonic, religious idealism formed one stage in par- 
ticular by which they were brought nearer to Christian ideas, as 
is seen in the examples of a Synesius and an Augustin. This sys- 
tem made them familiar with the doctrine of a Triad. Although 
this doctrine, in its speculative matter and its speculative tendency, 
was altogether different from the Christian doctrine, which is in its 
essence practical throughout ; yet they were thereby made attentive 
to Christian ideas. They were conducted still nearer to practical 
Christianity by the doctrine that man needed to be redeemed and 

1 Angnstin. de catechizand. rudib. § VI. Tales non eadem horn, qua Christian! fient, 
**d ante* soIent omnia diligenter inquirer?, et motus aniiui mi cum quibus possum 
'ommunieare atque diseutere. 
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purified from the might of the vXrj, which not only fettered and 
clogged, but corrupted that element of his soul which stands related to 
God. It is true, they believed only in a general redeeming power of 
God, which was imparted to individuals in proportion to their worth; 
or the communication of which wa&connected with various religious 
institutions under different forms. But, notwithstanding, all this was 
calculated gradually to pave the way both for the speculative mind 
and for the heart to embrace Christianity; even though Chris- 
tianity might be regarded at first only as one of the manifold forms 
of the revelation of the divine, as we see illustrated in the case of 



Tn the idea of a divine Logos or Nus, the eternal revealer of 
God, these Platonicians would perhaps find themselves at home ; 
not so with regard to the faith in the historical Christ crucified. 
They would have been pleased to place Christ on a level with those 
enlightened sages by whom the divine Logos had revealed himself 
under different forms, and who, by the fleshly multitude, too prone 
to cleave to the personal being, had been misunderstood. But to 
abide by this historical Christ alone, to seek in him their salvation, 
this was requiring too much from their speculative idealism. 1 An- 
gustin, in his confessions, (1. vii. § 13,) after having described this 
state of mind from his own experience, since it was from a position 
of this sort that he himself passed over to the simple gospel, says : 
'• Thou hast hid these things from the wise and prudent, and re- 
vealed them unto babes, that so they who feel themselves weary 
and heavy laden might come unto him, and he might give them 
rest, because he is meek and lowly of spirit. But those who are 
inflated with the pride of a doctrine that styles itself sublime, hear 
not the call of him who says, ' Learn of me, for I am meek and 
lowly of spirit, and ye shall find rest to your souls/ Matth. xi. 29." 

Yet when those to whom Christianity appeared at first as one 
peculiar revelation of the divine, co-ordinate to other forms of ma- 
nifestation, and not as the absolute religion of humanity, were 
induced to read the holy scriptures, and to attend divine worship 

l Many of these, had they been as clear to themselves, as honest and humble, as was 
Jacobi, might have said what that devout and noble spirit, so full of earnest longing afar 
the truth, said in a letter to Lavater, that Christianity met their wants, so far as it was 
mysticism, but that on that very account it was the more difficult for them to get dorp 
with the historical faith. See Jacobi's Auserlcsenen Briefwechsel, ii. B. S. f>5. 
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in Christian churches, so far as this stood free and open to the 
unbaptized, (i.e. the reading of the scriptures and the sermon,) 
they might, by their own study of the scriptures, and through num- 
berless immediate impressions derived from the church life, be let 
more deeply into the Christian truth than they had divined of it, 
until at last they found the redeeming God only in Christ ; and 
the ideal Christ, by means of their own inward experience, became 
to them the real one. Thus Synesius, for example, came from 
the position above described still nearer to Christianity, when, in 
the year 399, having been sent to Constantinople, as a delegate 
from his native city Cyrene, driven to a great strait, where he 
was abandoned of all human help, he visited the church, spent 
much time in prayer, and in this place felt the near presence of 
God. Thus he was first left to desire baptism ; — and he was 
doubtless brought to a still more profound acquaintance with the 
deep things of Christianity by the experiences of the episcopal 
office, which he had reluctantly been induced to assume. Thus it 
happened to Augustin, who from this position came to the study 
of the apostle Paul, in the expectation of finding here the same 
things that he had found in Platonism, only in a different form ; 
instead of which, he found such a spirit as brought about the 
great ferment and crisis in his inner life. 



II. Spread of Christianity beyond the Limits of the 
Roman Empire. 

Among the means which contributed to further the progress of 
Christianity in nations not subjected to the Roman dominion, may 
be mentioned first, the commercial intercourse of nations. Along 
with the goods of the earth, the highest blessings of the Spirit also 
were thus often transmitted to distant lands. In the next place, many 
of those monks who lived in the Lybian and the Syrian deserts, on 
the borders of barbarian tribes, acquired, by the godly character 
which shone forth in their lives, and which exercised a mighty 
power even over those rude minds, the respect and confidence of 
the wandering nomadic hordes ; and they would doubtless avail 
themselves of the opportunity thus afforded, of bringing home the 
gospel to their hearts. Even that which seemed to threaten de- 
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struction to the church, must contribute to its extension. Many 
Christians who had been driven by the persecution of Diodeaian 
out of Egypt, Lybia, and Syria, took refuge with the neighboturog 
barbarian tribes, 1 and there enjoyed that freedom in the worship 
of God which they could not find in the Roman empire. The Pa- 
gans murmured, when they saw the idolatrous homage they had 
been used to pay to the " eternal city" exhibited by history in its 
nothingness, and the colossal creation which had sprung forth 
from Borne crumbling daily tq ruin. But through Christianity, to 
which they ascribed all the public misfortunes, a new and more glo- 
rious creation was to be called forth out of the ruins of the old one. 
Both the hostile and the peaceful relations of the Romans with the 
rude tribes, particularly those of German origin, which were the first, 
after the general migration of races, to take an important part in the 
grand historical events of the world, contributed to bring these tribes 
to their first acquaintance with the gospel. A man who lived in the 
early part of the fifth century, and was an eye-witness of these 
events, — the author of the work " de vocatione gentium (probably 
Leo the Great, afterwards bishop of Rome, but then a deacon), 9 re- 
marks finely on this point : " The very weapons by which the world 
is upturned, must serve to promote the ends of Christian grace. 
Many sons of the church, who had been taken captive by the 
enemy, made their masters the servants of the gospel of Christ, and 
were teachers of the faith to those whose slaves they had become 
by the fortune of war. But other barbarians, who aided the Ro- 
mans in war, learned among our people what they could not 
have learned at their own homes, and returned to their native 
land carrying with them the instruction they had received in Chris- 
tianity." 

We turn first to Asia. In the former period, it was remarked 
that Christianity had already made progress in Persia. The num- 
ber of Christians had gone on increasing among all ranks until the 
beginning of the present period. At the head of the Christian 
church in Persia, stood the bishop of the royal residence and chief 
city of the ancient Parthian kingdom, namely, Seleucia Ctesiphon. 
But the Magians, the Persian sacerdotal caste, applied every means 
to counteract the spread of Christianity ; and the Jews, who were 

1 Euscb. Tit. Constant. 1. ii. c. VS. * L. ii. c. 32. 
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thickly scattered over the Persian empire, joined also in these hos- 
tile machinations. 

The emperor Constantino recommended the Christians to the 
protection of the Persian emperor, Shapur (Sapor) II., taking occa- 
sion of an embassy which the latter prince sent to him. 1 His letter 
contains nothing which alludes to the existence as yet of any per- 
secution against the Christians in the Persian empire. At all events 
it is certain, according to the more accurate chronology of the ori- 
ental accounts, that the beginning of the most violent and harass- 
ing persecution must not be placed, as the Greek writers on church 
history assert, under the reign of Constantino, but under that of his 
successor. But, if some oriental notices 3 are entitled to credit, this 
persecution was preceded by two others of shorter duration, in which 
many Christians suffered martyrdom — one in the year 830, 8 the 
other in the year 342/ Still it may be a question, whether those 
documents are worthy of entire confidence, and whether their nar- 
ratives are chronologically accurate. The credible records of the 
principal persecution above mentioned, contain not a hint that 
others had preceded it. Moreover, the Greek church historians, 
notwithstanding the anachronism just mentioned, speak of but one 
persecution, and make no mention of any before this. They state, 
that at the time of the commencement of that principal persecution 
the Christian church was in a flourishing condition. 

Now, with regard to the main persecution, which broke out in 
the year 343,* it is manifest that the hostile relations existing be- 
tween the Roman and the Persian empires were the immediate oc- 

1 Euaeb. iv. 0. 

2 See the two Chaldee documents extracted from the history of the Persian martyrs, 
in Stephan. Euod. Assemani acta martyrum orientalium et occidentalium appendix, 

* In the eighteenth year of the reign of Shapar, the beginning of which should be 
placed, according to Meier's chronology (see b. ii. a. 058), in the year 812. 

4 In the thirtieth year of his reign. The passage in the Acts of the second persecu- 
tion (Assemani, 1. c. 227), where Sapor, addressing the Christians, says: " What God 
» better than Hormuzd, or mightier tfyan the terrible Ahriman," is hardly in agreement 
with the Persian religious ideas ; for, according to these, Ahriman, the object of abhor- 
rence, would scarcely be mentioned in such connection with Ormuzd. 

* The most important records of its history, of which we shall say more hereafter, may 
be found in the collection of the acta martyrum, made under the direction of the Bishop 
Mentha*, (eee Assemani bibliotheca oriental. T. iii. P. i. p. 73,) from which were 
derived also those narratives already made use of by the Greek liistorians of the church. 
Tbr«* arta were published by Stephan. Euod. Assemani, in the work already cited. ' 
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cnsion of it. It was attempted to excite the suspicions of the 
emperor against the Christians on political grounds, because of the 
correspondence which they maintained with their brethren of the 
same faith in the Roman empire. For this purpose, advantage was 
taken of the respect usually paid by the emperors at Constantinople 
to the chief of the Persian bishops. Thus, for example, the Per- 
sian Jews represented to the emperor Sapor, that, when the Roman 
emperor received from him magnificent epistles and costly presents, 
they were scarcely noticed, in comparison with a miserable note 
from the bishop of Seleucia Ctesiphon, to which the emperor paid 
every mark of respect. 1 So also Christian ecclesiastics were accused 
of harbouring in their houses Roman spies ; of betraying to them 
the secrets of the empire ; of writing letters themselves to the Ro- 
man emperor, informing him of everything that transpired in the 
East. 2 

The objections brought against Christianity by the Persian civil 
authorities, mark the peculiar relation in which Parsism stood, both 
to Christianity generally, and to that prevailing tendency of the re- 
ligious and moral spirit which obtained particularly among the Per- 
sian Christians. To those who held to the principles of the Parsic 
Dualism, in which the opposition between Ormuzd and Ahriman, 
and their respective creations, a pure and an impure one, was uni- 
formly adhered to, the Christian monotheistic view of the uni- 
verse must have appeared as a confounding of good and evil, of the 
god-like and the ungodlike, as a profanation of the holy essence 
of God; since God was made to be the creator of that which 
could proceed only from the evil principle. Accordingly, in 
the proclamation issued by the Persian commander and governor. 
Mihr-Nerseh, to the Christians in Armenia, about the middle of 
the fifth century, it is said : 3 " All that is good in heaven, Ormuzd 
created, and all that is evil was produced by Ahriman. Hatred, 
calamity ; unhappy wars, all these things are the working of the 
evil principle ; but, on the other hand, good fortune, dominion, 
glory, health of body, beauty of person, truthfulness in language, 
length of years, all these things proceed from the good principle. 

1 Acta martyrum, I. c. p. 30. 
a L. c. f. 102. 

3 In the French version, in the Mr mo ires historiqu; s vl geograpliique* sur 1 Anmme 
par St. Martin. T. ii. Paris. 1 •'lfl, p. 472. 
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Evil, however, is mixed with all. They who affirm thqt God 
created death, and that evil and good proceed from him, are in error : 
for instance* the Christians, who say that God, being angry with his 
servant because he had eaten a fig, 1 created death, and thereby pun- 
ished men." In like manner, it was objected to the Christians, that 
they taught that insects, serpents, scorpions, were created by God, 
and not by the devil. 2 Although the Parsic religion acknowledged 
the being of one primal Essence, under the name of Zervan, (Kpovos 
= aubv, fivOos of the Gnostics), from whom all existence flowed ; 
yet this idea of the one hidden, primal Essence, from the very 
nature of the case, retreated into the obscure ; and the idea con- 
stantly predominant was that of Ormuzd, the revealer of this hidden, 
divine, primal Essence ; the creator, the victorious antagonist of 
Ahnman ; and, although he was the object of all prayer and adora- 
tion, yet various genii and powers of a pure, holy nature, which 
were supposed to have emanated from Ormuzd, received also a cer- 
tain share of worship, so far as they represented him. The sun, 
fire, water, earth, as elements of a pure nature, working with the 
energy of Ormuzd, were objects of worship with the Persians ; and 
hence it was objected to the Christians, that they worshipped only 
one God, but did not pay due honour to the sun, the fire, the 
w &ter ; especially, that they profaned the water by using it for im- 
proper lustrations. In the ritual of the Parsic religion, however, 
lustrations by water were frequently used. In the case last cited, 
either Christian baptism itself is represented as a profanation of the 
holy element, or else it is meant that the Christians paid no regard 
to the sacredness of water in their daily use of it. 8 As to the holy 
e *rtb, the Persians believed, doubtless, that they saw it profaned by 
the burial of the dead ; for this practice, too, was urged as an ob- 
jection against the Christians. 4 It constituted, again, a part of the 

1 The reason why the fig in particular comes to be mentioned here is, that many of 
twri of the oriental church, as for instance, Theodoras of Mopsoestio, (see his 

< *"ernti iig on the first chapters of Genesis, in the catena of Nicephorns, on the Octo- 

**** Lips. 1770,) supposed it might be inferred from Genesis iii. 7, that this was the 

bidden (rait. 
' **«**», Lc.fol. 181. 
J 8ee Herodot 1. 1 c. 188. 
The custom of burying the dead contrasted strongly with the usage of the Persians at 

J*! PeT ^' The dead body was cast into the open field, as a prey for dogs and ravenous 
*** They regarded it as a bad token, a sign that the deceased was an abandoned 
"teh and his soul belonged to the Dews, if the body was left untouched by the beasts 
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nature- worship of the Persians, that they looked upon many of the 
brute animals as being specially consecrated to Ormuzd, and 
sacred ; while others were consecrated to Ahriman ; — and hence the 
Christians were censured for slaughtering brute animals indiscrimi- 
nately. Necessarily connected with the nature- worship of the 
Persians, with the idea, pervading the whole life of the Persians, 
that every man should be a servant of. Ormuzd in the struggle to 
defend his holy creation against the destructive powers of Ahriman, 
was the precept of their religion, which required a life of activity 
and industry, devoted to the culture of nature. All employments, 
even that of war against the enemies of the servants of Ormuzd, 
were reckoned as belonging alike to the contest for Ormuzd against 
Ahriman. The gifts of nature were to be enjoyed as holy gifts of 
Ormuzd ; every fortunate event was thus made holy ; riches, and 
especially a numerous progeny, 1 were considered as blessings con- 
ferred by Ormuzd. But at this time an ascetic spirit had become 
diffused among the Christians of the East ; and it is easy to ima- 
gine what a contrast this must have presented to the Persian view 
of life. Hence it was affirmed of the Christians, that they forbade 
men to marry and beget children ; to do military service for the 
king ; to strike any one! 3 And, in the above-cited proclamation of 
Mihr-Nerseh, it is said : " Believe not your leaders, whom you call 
Nazarenes; 8 they are deceitful knaves, teaching one thing and 
doing the contrary. They say, it is no sin to eat flesh ; and yet 
they eat none. They say, it is right and befitting to take a wife ; 

of prey. The bones that were left, were allowed to moulder away on the ground. See 
Agathias, ii. 22 and 23, pag. 119, ed. Niebuhr. This historian says expressly of the Per- 
sians: Qvktj tIvi ift(3&\iiv 4) Xapv&ici rot/v TiSviatTat, J} real tji yfi Kerraxmnmmi 
qv«rra Sifxi* airroU. The former practice is noticed already by Herodotus, L 140. 
He says, however, that the bones left behind were besmeared with wax and buried. 

1 See Herod, i. 186. 

2 Assemani, 1. c. 181. Thus it was required of a Christian priest, if he would save 
his life, to worship the sun, to partake of blood (the oriental Christians holding the or- 
dinance mentioned in Acts xv. 29, to be still binding), and to marry. Ass. 1. c. 188. 

8 St Martin is of opinion, that this name is used here as a general appellation of the 
Christians : but this will not do ; for the subject of discourse here is the heads and 
teachers of the communities ; and, moreover, the other remarks here cannot be r e fen e d 
to all Christians. We are to conceive rather, that this name (the monks being com- 
pared with the Nazarenes of the Old Testament), was in the East a common designation 
of the monks; and the clergy in these districts were then chosen, for the most part, from 
among the monks. Comp. e. g. Ore gar. Nazianz. orat. p. 627, concerning the monks : Na - 
£a pat tot/ xtyxxTTaofai, and ol $ca5' ifiat Na£a/t>auu, orat. 19, p. 310. 
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and yet they refuse even to look upon a woman. According to 
them, whoever accumulates riches is guilty of a great sin. They 
place poverty far ahove wealth ; they praise poverty, and they de- 
fame the rich. They scorn the name of good fortune, and ridicule 
those we stand on the pinnacle of glory. They affect coarse 
garments, and they prefer common things to the costly. They » 
praise death, and they have a contempt for life. They hold it an 
unworthy thing to beget men, and they praise barrenness. Follow 
their example, and the world would soon come to an end." 

A Persian governor asks the Christians* Which is the true re- 
ligion, that which was professed by the kings, the lords of the 
world, the nobles of the empire, the men of rank and of wealth ; or 
that which they, poor people, had preferred to it ? He reproached 
them as a people too indolent to apply themselves to those useful 
occupations by which men obtain wealth, and therefore so fond of 
praising poverty. 1 The doctrine, too, of the crucified Eedeemer of 
mankind, appeared to the Persians pre-eminently foolish. Thus, 
in the proclamation above cited, it is said : " But what they have 
written, still more detestable than anything mentioned as yet, is 
this : that God was crucified for men ; that he died, was buried, 
rose again, and finally ascended to heaven. Do such detestable 
opinions really deserve an answer ? Even the Dews (the demons 
of the Persians, the creatures of Ahriman), who are bad, cannot be 
imprisoned and tortured by men ; and it is pretended that this could 
be done to God, the Creator of all things !" 

The first ordinance of the emperor probably ran as follows : — 
The Christians, unless they would consent to worship the Per- 
sian deities, should be required to pay an inordinate tax, levied 
on each individual. This law may have been directed, perhaps, 
to the bishop of Seleucia, who was expected to collect the required 
sum from all the Christians, and pay it over. Simeon,, 2 the vener- 
able old man who then held this office, gave a high-hearted an- 
swer, which stood out in bold and striking contrast with the servile 
spirit of the Orientals ; though it is wanting in the temper of Chris- 
tian humility, and fails to mark the distinction between spiritual 
and political freedom. Yet it should be borne in mind, that the 
emperor probably demanded of the Christians an amount of money 

1 Assemani, L c. 188. 

* Banaboe, son of the leather-dresser. His father was the king's purple dyer. 
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which they could not possibly raise, thinking to compel them in 
this manner to abjure their religion. The Christians, Simeon de- 
clares, whom their Saviour had emancipated by his blood from the 
most shameful yoke, and whom he had delivered from the most op- 
pressive of burthens, could not submit to have such a yoke imposed 
on them. Far was it from them to be so foolish and sinful as to ex- 
change the liberty which Christ had bestowed on them for slavery to 
men. " The Lord, whom we are resolved to obey, is the upholder 
and director of your government. We cannot subject ourselves to 
an unrighteous command of our fellow-servant/' — " As God is the 
Creator of your divinity (the sun), so they held it to be a reckless 
thing to place God's creature on a level with himself. They had 
neither gold nor silver, as the Lord had forbidden them to heap 
up such treasures ; and Paul had said to them. ' Ye are bought 
with a price ; be no man's servants. 1 " l The emperor interpreted 
this letter as if Simeon invited the Christians to insurrection, and 
commanded that he and his people should be threatened with se- 
vere punishment. To this Simeon replied, that it was far from any 
thought of his to betray his flock for the purpose of saving his life 
and purchasing peace. He was ready, following the example of 
his Saviour to give up his life for his flock. Sapor then declared : 
" Whereas Simeon scorns my authority, and obeys the Roman em- 
peror, whose God alone he worships, but utterly despises my God, 
he must present himself before me and be executed." And he im- 
mediately issued another decree against the Christians: — The clergy 
of the three first grades were to be immediately executed ; the 
churches of the Christians demolished ; their church utensil* 
devoted to profane uses, 

Simeon, with two presbyters of his church, was conveyed in 
chains to Ledan, a city in the province of Huzitis, where the em- 
peror then resided. Before this he had never hesitated to prostrate 
himself, after the oriental manner, in the king's presence, — this 
being a custom of the country, which, in itself, contained nothing 
idolatrous. But now, when he was called upon to renounce the 
sole worship of his God, he declined doing this ; since it behooved 
him at present to avoid every act which could be interpreted as if 
he gave to a creature the honour due to God alone. The em- 
peror then required him to do homage to the sun, — assuring him that 
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he might thus deliver himself and his people. To this Simeon re- 
plied, that he could still less pay to the sun, a lifeless being, that 
homage which he had declined showing to the king, who was a ra- 
tional being, and therefore far more than the sgn. As neither pro- 
mises nor threats had any power to move him, the emperor ordered 
him to be thrown into prison till the next day, to see if he would 
not come to his senses. 

To the Christians belonged at that time the head of the imperial 
household, and most considerable of the eunuchs, to whose care 
Sapor had been entrusted when a child — the venerable Guhsciata- 
zades. This person had been prevailed upon to do homage to the 
son. When Simeon was conducted by him in chains, he fell on 
his knee, after the oriental manner, and saluted him. But Simeon 
turned away his head ; for he had denied the faith. His conscience 
was awakened by this silent reproof : he witnessed a bold confes- 
sion before the emperor, and was sentenced to lose his head. When 
brought already to the place of execution, he begged of the emperor, 
as a reward for the services he bad rendered to his whole family, 
that it might be publicly made known how Guhsciatazades died, 
not because he had betrayed the secrets of the empire, or committed 
any other crime ; but simply because, as a Christian, he refused to 
deny the God whom he professed to worship. He hoped that the 
example of his death in behalf of the faith which he had once 
denied, would have the more powerful effect on others. Sapor 
consented ; not knowing the power of faith, and expecting that the 
terrible example would prove a warning to many ; but he soon 
learned the contrary. 

The aged Simeon, in his dungeon, had thanked God for the re- 
pentance and martyrdom of this brother in the faith. He rejoiced 
to learn that his owp death would probably take place on the very 
day which the Persian Christians had consecrated to the memory 
of Christ's passion. So it happened. The next day after his arrest, 
and after the martyrdom of Guhsciatazades, he appeared before the 
emperor ; and, showing that he was firm in his confession, he like- 
wise was condemned to die. A hundred others of the clerical 
order, who had been condemned at the same time, were led out 
with him to the place of execution. Simeon and his two com- 
panions were to be reserved till the last. The whole design of the 
emperor was to shake his constancy, so that, through his example, 
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he might work on the great mass of the Christians ; and he hoped 
that the blood of so many shed before his eyes would make him 
waver ; hut he was mistaken. Simeon confirmed the band of con- 
fessors by his exhortations, and at last died himself with his two 
companions. It happened that one of these latter, Ananias, when 
it was his turn to strip himself and be bound, in order to receive 
the stroke of the axe, suddenly seized by the natural fear of death, 
trembled through his whole frame : the flesh only being weak, 
while the spirit was strong as before. When this was observed by 
Phusik, an officer of some rank, superintendent of all the workmen 
in the palace, who was himself a Christian, said he to him : " Never 
mind; shut your eyes but a moment, and partake of the light of 
Christ." This was immediately communicated to the king. Sapor 
was the more incensed at the disobedience of Phusik, because but 
a short time had elapsed since he had conferred on him his new 
honours. Phusik declared that he would gladly exchange these 
poor honours for the crown of martyrdom. His tongue was torn 
out in the most cruel manner, and thus he died. 1 

Still more violent was the persecution in the following year, 344. 
An edict appeared, which commanded that all Christians should be 
thrown into chains, and executed. Many, belonging to every rank, 
died as martyrs. Among these was a eunuch of the palace, named 
Azades, a man greatly prized by the king. - So much was the latter 
affected by his death, that he commanded the punishment of death 
should be inflicted from thenceforth only on the leaders of the 
Christian sect ; that is, only on persons of the clerical order. Of 
these, a great number suffered martyrdom. Yet, within the space 
of the forty years during which this persecution lasted, it became 
occasionally more general and violent again, — which was especially 
the case towards its close. 

The treaty of peace which terminated the unfortunate war of the 
Romans with the Persians under the emperor Jovian, was un- 
favourable to the interests of the Christians ; the ancient Chris- 
tian city Nisibis, on the border of Mesopotamia, being given up to 
the Persians. Yet the Christian inhabitants had permission to 
leave the country. 

In the early part of the fifth century, by the wise and prudent 
conduct of a man zealously engaged in promoting the spread of the 

1 Assemani, torn. i. 35. Sor.om- 1. ii. e. 11. 
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gospel, a very favourable change was brought about in the situation 
of the Christians, which might have been attended with important 
consequences for a long time in the future, if his labours had not been 
defeated by the imprudent zeal of another bishop. The bishop 
Maruthas, of Tagrit in Mesopotamia, 1 consented to serve as an 
agent in the negotiations between the emperors Arcadius and Theo- 
dosius II., and the Persian emperor Jezdegerdes II. ; and, in these 
negotiations, he gained the esteem and confidence of the Persian 
emperor. The intrigues of the Magians to effect his downfall, he 
was enabled to defeat by his sagacity, and his reputation only rose 
higher. He obtained permission for tb'e Christians to rebuild their 
churches, and to hold their meetings for divine worship ; but the 
whole was made naught by the imprudent behaviour of Abdas, 
bishop of Susa. The latter caused one of the Persian temples 
(a irvp€tov) y in which fire, the symbol of Ormuzd, was wor- 
shipped, to be demolished* Owing, perhaps, to the still remaining 
influence of the bishop Maruthas, Jezdegerdes at first showed a mo- 
deration seldom witnessed among oriental princes under the like 
circumstances. He summoned Abdas into his presence, mildly up- 
braided him for this act of violence, and simply required him to 
rebuild the temple. As the latter thought, however, that he could 
not conscientiously do this, and resolutely declined to do it, the 
king was greatly exasperated. He ordered the Christian churches 
to be destroyed, and Abdas to be executed (about the year 
418.* This was the commencement of a thirty years' perse- 
cution of the Christians in Persia, which, under the reign of Va- 
lines, the successor of Jezdegerdes, from the year '421 and onward, 
became far more violent. Oriental cruelty invented against the 
Christians the most painful modes of death ; and men of all ranks, 
even the highest, suffered martyrdom. Jacobus, a man belonging 
to one of the most distinguished families, had already been moved 

1 MaipheTacta, Martyropolis. 

J The judgment which the mild Theodoretus, who relates this, passes on the bishop's 
conduct, is worthy of notice (h. eccles. 1. v. c. 39), "I affirm, indeed, that the wrong time 
*»s chosen for the destruction of the fire temple ; for the apostle Paul himself, when he 
r«me to Athens and found the whole city given to idolatry, destroyed none of the altars 
which they reverenced, but by instruction refuted their ignorance, and ehowed them the 
truth. But that the bishop preferred rather to die than to rebuild the temple, commands 
my admiration ; for to me it seems the same thing to worship fire, and to rebuild the 
temple for such worship." 
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by his benefactor, the king Jezdegerdes, to deny the faith. Bnt 
through the remonstrances of his mother and his wife, filled with 
remorse, he repented, and after this remained steadfast under pro- 
tracted tortures, one limb being severed from his body after an- 
other. Once only, when his thigh was dismembered, a cry of an- 
guish was heard from him : " Lord Jesus, help and deliver me, 
for the bands of death are about me." 1 Another noble Persian, 
Hormisdas, who was ordered by the king to deny his faith, an- 
swered : " You bid me do what is in itself a sin, and what you 
yourself cannot approve ; for he who can consent to deny the Al- 
mighty God, will still more easily deny his king, who is a mortal 
man." The king thereupon deprived him of all his honours, con- 
fiscated his estate, and condemned him, naked, with only a girdle 
about his loins, to drive the camels in the rear of the army. But 
some days after, observing him, from his palace windows, in this 
pitiable condition, scorched by the sun, and covered with dust, be 
was seized with compunction. Summoning him to his presence, 
he ordered him to be clothed in a linen robe, and called on him 
anew to renounce his faith. But Hormisdas rent the linen robe in 
twain, saying : " If you suppose I shall renounce my faith for 
this, keep the gift by which you would bribe me to deny God." Of 
another Christian, by the name of Suenes, the master of a thou- 
sand slaves, Jezdegerdes demanded, after he had refused to den; 
his faith, which was the worst of his slaves, and immediately made 
the latter lord over the whole, including his old master. 

Among other incidents, it so happened that a certain deacon, 
named Benjamin, was cast into prison. He pined away two years 
in his dungeon, until the arrival of an ambassador sent on other 
business from the Roman empire. The latter petitioned the king 
for the release of Benjamin; and it was accorded to him, on con- 
dition that he would never preach Christianity to any adherent of 
the Persian system of religion. The ambassador assented to this 
condition, without consulting with Benjamin. But, on communi- 
cating it to the latter, he declined it altogether, saying : " It is 
impossible for me not to impart to others the light that I have re- 
ceived myself ; for the gospel history teaches us to what sorer 
punishment he justly exposes himself, who bides his talent." Not- 
withstanding he obtained his freedom, under the presumption that 

1 See Assemani acta Martyrum, 1. c. p. £13. 
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after all he would comply with the condition. He continued to 
preach the gospel ; and, having laboured a year in this way, he was 
accused before the king, who required him to deny the faith. Upon 
this, he asked the king to what punishment he would sentence the 
man who deserted his government, and swore allegiance to an- 
other. The king replied that he should sentence him to death. 
"Then/' said Benjamin, " what punishment might not that person 
justly suffer, who should disown his Creator, and give the honour 
due to God alone to one of his fellow-servants ?" He was exe- 
cuted with cruel torments. 1 The bishop Theodoretus of Cyros, on 
the Euphrates, wrote on this occasion to Eusebius, bishop of Per- 
sian Armenia, a letter of exhortation, breathing the genuine Chris- 
tian spirit, in which he admonishes him to be not only steadfast in 
maintaining his own conflict, but forbearing and kindly provident 
towards the weak — an exhortation which perhaps was not unneces- 
sary to the Persian Christians, who were- somewhat inclined, as 
it would seem,* to a fanatical pride. "Let us be watchful," he 
writes, 8 " and' fight for the sheep of our Lord. Their master is at 
hand ; he will surely appear, will scatter the wolves, and bestow 
honour on the shepherds. ' For the Lord is good unto them that 
wait for him, to the soul that seeketh him. 1 — Lam. iii. 25. Let us 
not murmur at this storm which has arisen; for the Lord knows 
what is best. On this account he did not grant the request even of 
his apostle, who besought him to deliver him from his trials ; but 
said to him : ' My grace is sufficient for thee, for my strength is 
mad£ perfect in weakness/ But I beseech you, let not our only 
care be for ourselves; but let us bestow still greater care on the 
others ; for the precept has come down to us from the apostles, to 
• comfort the feeble minded, and support the weak.' — 1 Thess. v. 
1 4 . Let us reach forth our hand also to the fallen ; let us heal 
their wounds, that we may put them also in battle array against 
the wicked spirit. The Lord loves men ; he receives the sinner's 
repentance ; — let us hear his own words: ' As I live, saith the Lord 
God, I have no pleasure in the death of the wicked, but that the 

1 Theodore*. ▼. c. 89. The same Theodoretufl speaks of the steadfastness of the Per- 
sian Christians under all their tortures, de Grace, affect curat disput ix. pag. 035, t iv. 
Hr finely remarks: " They mutilate and destroy the bod;, but cannot get at the treasury 
of faith." 

* Epist. 78. 
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wicked turn from his way and live.' Ezek. xxxiii. 11. Fortius 
reason he has even confirmed his words by an oath, although he 
forbids the oath to others, in order to convince us that he longs 
after our repentance and our salvation. But the God of peace will 
shortly cause Satan to be trodden under your feet, and rejoice youi 
ears with the tidings of your peace, when he shall say to the raging 
sea, * Peace, be still.' " l 

As many were inclined to save themselves by fleeing from the 
Persian dominion into the Roman empire, command was given to 
all the garrisons on the frontiers, and to the chiefs of the nomadic 
hordes in the Persian service, who kept watch over the boundaries 
of the empire, to arrest all Christians who might attempt to leave 
die kingdom. 2 Many, nevertheless, succeeded in effecting their 
escape ; and sought aid through Atticus, bishop of Constantinople, 
from the Roman emperor. On the other hand, the Persian king 
demanded the surrender of the fugitives. This being refused, led, 
in conjunction with various other difficulties, to the war between 
the two empires, which again operated unfavourably on the situa- 
tion of the Persian Christians. But with the restoration of peace, 
their prospects once more grew better. In particular, the charitable 
and Christian conduct of a pious bishop could not fail to make a 
favourable impression on the Persians. The Roman soldiers had 
carried off seven thousand Persian prisoners, whom nothing would 
prevail upon them to release, and who, deprived of all the necessary 
means of subsistence, were in the most pitiable condition. Then 
Acacius, bishop of Amida, in Mesopotamia, called together his 
clergy, and said to them : " Our God needs neither dishes nor 
drinking-vessels, since he is all-sufficient in himself. Now, as the 
church, through the love of its children, possesses many utensils of 
gold and silver, we must dispose of these to ransom and to refresh 
the prisoners." No sooner said than done : the prisoners were not 
only redeemed, but, after being provided with the means of subsist- 
ence, and with money to defray their travelling expenses, were 
sent back to their homes. This work of charity is said to have 
affected so deeply the heart of the emperor, embittered as it was 

1 Ep. 78. 

S Vit. Enthym. c. 18. Coteler. Ecelesia Graecae Monument*, t ii. If this account 
is quite accurate, the order was issued already under the reign of Jezdegenles,— unlcw 
he is confounded with Varanes. 
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against tbe Christians, that he desired an interview with the 
bishop. 1 

As doctrinal controversies in the Roman church, in the course 
of the fifth century, led to a schism between the Christian church 
of the Persian and that of the Roman empire (concerning which 
we shall speak in the fourth section), the political cause of the 
persecutions in Persia would thus be removed, and this circum 
stance would operate favourably on the situation of the Persian 
Christians. 

By means of Persia, Syria, and other bordering provinces of the 
Roman empire, many seeds of Christianity would early find their way 
to Armenia ; but the fanatical spirit of the Persico-Parthian religion 
was here for a long time an insurmountable obstacle to the spread 
of the gospel. The Armenian Gregory, who on account of his apos- 
tolical activity, obtained the cognomen of " the Enlightener," (o 
ifwrurrrj*;) first led the way, by his active zeal, to a more general 
diffusion of Christianity in his native country, from the commence- 
ment of the fourth century and onwards ; and it was by his means 
also that the Armenian king Tiridates was converted. 2 The old 
religion, notwithstanding this event, still continued to maintain 
itself in many of the Armenian provinces. In the beginning of tbe 
fifth century, Miesrob, who had once been the royal secretary, hav- 
ing devoted himself wholly to the service of religion, disseminated 
Christianity still more widely in countries to which it had not yet 
penetrated, by taking up his abode in those regions as a hermit. 
Up to this time, the Syrian version of the Bible, the authority of 
which was recognized in the Persian church, had been used in Ar- 
menia ; and hence an interpreter was always needed to translate 
into the vernacular tongue the portions of scripture read at the 
public worship. Miesrob first gave his people an alphabet, and 
translated the Bible into their language. 8 Thus was the preserva- 
tion of Christianity among this people made sure, even while the 
country was subjected to such dynasties as were devoted to the Zo- 
roastrian or to the Mohammedan religion, and sought to supplant 
Christianity ; — and a Christian literature proceeded from this time 
forward to form itself in Armenia. Miesrob was a successful and 

1 Sozom. L Tii c. 21, 22. 

9 See Moses Choronens. hist. Armen. 1. ii. c. 77 and c. 88. 

* Moses Chorenens. 1. iii. c. 47 and 52.. 
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well-deserving labourer also among the neighbouring kindred popu- 
lations. 

A party devoted to the ancient cnltns, who continued to main- 
tain themselves in some districts of Armenia, were encouraged and 
supported by those who held the same faith in Persia. The Per- 
sian kings were 'striving continually to extend their dominion over 
Armenia. Where they were victorious, they persecuted Christianity, 
and sought to restore the old religion. The Persian commander 
and governor, Mihr-Nerseh, about the middle of the fifth century, 
addressed a proclamation to all the Armenians, in which he affirm- 
ed that all who did not adopt the religion of Mazdejesnan (the Zo- 
roastrian faith) must be mentally blind, and deceived by the wicked 
spirits (the Dews.) 1 The Armenian governors and chiefs are said 
either to have answered in a written document the objections here 
made to Christianity, or to have appeared before a great tribunal, 
which was to decide the question on the affairs of religion. On this 
occasion, the Armenian nobles, whom the patriarch Joseph had as- 
sembled a.d. 450, in the city of Ardaschad, declared that they pre- 
ferred to die as martyrs rather than to deny their faith. After the 
Persian king, however, had summoned them to his court, and 
threatened them with a cruel death, they were prevailed upon to 
give in their denial. But the attempt of the Persians to extir- 
pate Christianity by force, and to introduce the Zoroastrian reli- 
gion, brought about a universal popular movement, and a religious 
war, a thing of frequent occurrence in those regions. 9 It was amidst 
the distractions in which the Persian church, as well as the whole 
country, was then involved, that the Armenian Moses of Chorette 
wrote the history of his native land, which he concludes with sor- 
row and complaint. 

The conversion of the race of Iberians, bordering on the North, 
(within the present Georgia and Grusinia,) proceeded from a very 
remarkable, insignificant beginning. 8 

Under the reign of the emperor Constantine, a Christian female, 

1 See the proclamation, which has been already cited, in the Memoiree historiques et 
geograpbiques sur l'Armenie par St Martin. Paris, 1819. T. ii. p. 472. 

2 See the Memoires sur l'Armenie, cited above. T. i. p. 823. 

3 Among this people, too! the prevailing religion was probably some modification of 
the Persian coitus, adapted to their rude manners. They worshipped an image of Or* 
muzd, notwithstanding that the genuine Zoroastrian religion allowed of no images. Sc« 

Moses Chorenens. 1. ii. c. 83. 
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perhaps a nun, vas carried off captive by the Iberians, and became 
the slave of one of the natives of the country. Here her rigidly 
ascetic and devotional life attracted the attention of the people, and 
she acquired their confidence and respect. It happened that a child 
who had fallen sick, was, after the manner of the tribe, conveyed 
from house to house, that any person who knew of a remedy against 
the disease might prescribe for it. The child, whom no one could 
help, having been brought to the Christian woman, she said that 
s/te knew of no remedy ; but that Christ, her God, could help even 
where human help was found to be unavailing. She prayed for 
the child, and it recovered. The recovery was ascribed to the 
prayer; this made a great impression, and the matter finally reached 
the ear of the queen. The latter afterwards fell severely sick, and 
sent for this Christian female. Having no wish to be considered 
a worker of miracles, she declined the call. Upon this, the queen 
caused herself to be conveyed to her ; and she also recovered from 
her sickness, through prayers of this female. The king, on hear- 
ing of the fact, was about to send her a rich present ; but his wife 
informed him that the Christian woman despised all earthly goods, 
and that the only thing she would consider as her reward was when 
others joined her in worshipping her God. This, at the moment, 
made no farther impression on him. But some time afterwards, 
being overtaken, while hunting, with gloomy weather, by which he 
was separated from his companions, and finally lost his way, he 
called to mind what had been told him concerning the almighty 
power of the God of the Christians, and addressed him with a vow 
that, if he found his way out of the desert, he would devote him- 
self entirely to bis worship. Soon after the sky cleared up, and 
the king safely found his way back. His mind was now. well 
disposed to be affected by the preaching of the Christian female. 
Afterwards he himself engaged in instructing the men, while his 
qoeen instructed the women of his people. Next they sent in 
quest of teachers of the gospel and clergymen from the Roman em- 
pire ; and this was the beginning of Christianity among a people! 
where it has been preserved, though mixed with superstition, down 
to the present times. 3 

l Betwixt the yean 820 and 830. 

5 One of the original sources of this story is Rufinus, from whom the Greek church 
tiifttortins h«Te borrowed it. Rufinus had it from the mouth of the Iberian chieftain 
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From this tribe, the knowledge of Christianity may have been ex- 
tended also to the neighbouring populations. About the year 
520, 1 Tzathus, prince of the Lazians, one of the. tribes of this 
country, came on a visit to the emperor Justin. He received bap- 
tism, and Justin stood as his godfather. He returned back to his 
people with a noble Greek lady, whom he had married, richly 
loaded with presents from the emperor, who acknowledged him as a 
king. In the time of the emperor Justinian, the assassination of a 
prince of this tribe, by a Roman general, produced among them a 
great excitement ; and some individuals took advantage of this state 
of feeling to persuade them to drop their connection with the Bo- 
man people, and attach themselves to the Persian empire. Bat the 
fear lest a connection with the Persians would endanger their Chris- 
tian faith, is said to have contributed especially to deter them 
from following this advice. 3 Another, tribe also, belonging to this 
district, bordering on Mount Caucasus, namely, the Abasgiam, 
were converted under the reign of the emperor Justinian. Until this 
time, groves and lofty trees (after the manner of the ancient Ger- 
mans) had been the objects of their worship. The emperor Jus- 
tinian sent them ecclesiastics, and founded among them a church. 
He produced a favourable disposition towards Christianity among 
the people, by forbidding their rulers to engage in the scandalous 
traffic in castrated slaves, to which many of the male children of 
the people were sacrificed. 8 

Bacurius, who had risen to the dignity of a Comes Domesticorum in the Roman empire, 
and, at the time Rufinns knew him, had become Dux over the borders of Palestine (see 
Rufln. h. e. c. 10). The simple tale bears within itself the*marks of truth; and, indeed, 
the spread of Christianity has often received an impulse from similar occurrences. The 
second, perhaps independent, channel is the history of Moses of Chorene (1. ii c 83.) 
It is possible, indeed, that this historian took his account indirectly from the Greek 
writers, who were indebted for it to Rufinns. But, considering the vicinity of the coun- 
try, it may be conceived, too, that he derived his account immediately from the spot In 
favour of this latter supposition would be the slight discrepancies in the two several ac- 
couuts, though these, too, might be accounted for by the story's being given in an Ar- 
menian dress. According to this writer, the name of the Christian woman was Nnnia, 
and that of the prince, Miraus. The Christian woman was an Armenian ; and the ap- 
plication for teachers of Christianity was made, not to the church of the Roman empire, 
but to the Armenian bishop, Gregory, who has been already mentioned. It may be • 
question, however, whether this modification of the story wss not invented in favour of 
the Armenian church, to which the Iberian became subsequently united. 

1 612, according to the era of Theophanes. 

2 See Agathias iii. 12, p. 105, ed. Niebulir. 

3 See Procop. de bello Gothico, 1. ir. e. Z. 
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What we bad to say respecting the vagueness of the accounts 
relative to the spread of Christianity in the earliest times in India, 
applies also to many of the accounts belonging to the earlier times 
of this period. The same cause of the obscurity still continued to 
exist; namely, the unsettled use of the name India, by which was 
understood sometimes Ethiopia, sometimes Arabia, and sometimes 
East India proper. At the same time, however, it should be borne 
in mind, that there was at this time a constant intercourse between 
all these countries by commercial connections and colonies, which 
also might serve as a channel for communicating Christianity from 
one of these districts to the other. The various passages, there- 
fore, in which Chrysostom names the Indian among the different 
languages into which the holy scriptures had been translated, can 
settle nothing definitely ; and even if it could be made probable, 
by the accompanying descriptions, that Chrysostom had really East 
India proper before his mind, still such rhetorical representations 
could not properly be considered as evidence to be relied upon, 
especially as he himself might possibly have been deceived by the 
vague meaning of the name. Of more importance, on this point, 
is what the Arian historian Philostorgius relates concerning the 
missionary Theophilus, who bore the cognomen of Indicus, (6 'I v- 
&>9.) This Theophilus had been sent by his countrymen, the 
inhabitants of the island Diu, 1 in the reign of the emperor Con- 
stantino, as a hostage to Constantinople. He was there educated, 
and trained for the spiritual office ; afterwards consecrated as dea- 
con, and still later made a bishop, that he might be prepared to 
preach the gospel to his countrymen, and to the Arabians. Ac- 
cording to the representation of Philostorgius, in the extracts made 
by Photius, we should conceive,* it is true, no other country to be 
meant here than Arabia. But the name Diu reminds us rather of 
East India proper, and, in particular, of the place by this name 
near the entrance of the Persian Gulf; the situation of which har- 
monizes, moreover, with Theophilus' journey from Arabia. Theo- 
philus, it is said, went from Arabia to Diu, his native land ; and 
from thence visited the other countries of India. Here he found 
still existing the Christianity which had been already planted in 
that region at an earlier period. 2 Perfectly certain and distinct 

1 Ai/fcwt. 

2 Whpn ihf Arian fliilostorgius says : the inhabitants of this country needed no cor- 
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accounts of the diffusion of Christianity in India we meet with 
first in Cosmas, who, on account of his travels in India, received 
the name Indicopleustes} He found Christians in three different 
places in India ; first, on the island Taprobane, called by the 
inhabitants Sieledibu, (the present Ceylon.) Here he found a 
church, which had been planted by Persian merchants residing on 
the spot; and which was presided over by a presbyter who had been 
ordained in Persia. This island carried on a brisk commerce with 
Persia and Ethiopia. Maritime commerce was the channel by 
which Christianity had reached this spot from Persia. Again, he 
met with Christians, and an ordained clergy, at Male " where the 
pepper grows," (perhaps the present Malabar ;) next, at Calliana, 
(perhaps Calcutta,) where there was a Persian bishop.' From the 
accounts of Cosmas, it is by no means to be gathered that Chris- 
tianity had spread among the native population of these countries: 
it is only clear that commercial colonies of the Persians here prac- 
tised the rites of Christian worship. These Persian Christians are 
the progenitors of the Christian colonies still existing on the coast 
of Malabar. 8 

We observed, it is true, that, perhaps already in the previous 
period, isolated attempts had been made to disseminate Christianity 
even in those parts of Arabia whioh were not subject to the Bo- 
man dominion; but concerning the success and issue of those 
attempts we have no accurate information. The nomadic life which 
prevailed over the largest portion of Arabia, ever presented a power- 
ful hindrance to the spread of Christianity. For it is certain, 
that Christianity could strike its root deeply and firmly, only where 

rection of their doctrine, i. e. their doctrine did not at all coincide with the Nicene crerd, 
— they had preserved the kTtpoovviov unaltered from the beginning, this can only be 
understood to mean, that they bad the older, more simple form of church doctrine, the 
subordination system, before it had undergone any further change by the dialectic pro- 
cess, — that form which would have satisfied the Arians. See Philostorg. iiL 14. 

1 He had made these journeys first as a merchant, and afterwards communicated the 
geographical and ethnographical facts which he had collected in the TcncoypaQla xptv- 
TiavtKv, which he wrote when a monk, in the year 585, published by Montfaucon in the 
collectio nova patrum et scriptorum Grsec. Tom. ii. 

S See Cosmas. 1. iii. p. 178, in Montfaucon, and 1. zi. pag. 386. 

3 The decypheringofthe ancient documents of these Christians wiU perhaps throw 
more light on the subject of the spread of Christianity in India* See Tychsen's Da 
sertation de inscriptionibus Indie is in the Commentationes Soc. Reg. Gotting recen* 
tiores Tom. v. 
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it entered as a forming power into the whole life of the people. 
The extensive commercial intercourse between a part of Arabia 
and the Roman empire, induced the emperor Constantine to send 
an embassy, with numerous presents, to one of the powerful Ara- 
bian chiefs, the king of the ancient and mighty nation of the Ham- 
yares, (Homerites,) or Sabceans, in Yemen, Arabia Felix. He was 
at pains to select for this mission the above-mentioned Theophilus 
of Diu, who, by reason of the old commercial connections between 
his country and Arabia, and perhaps o£his descent from some ancient 
Arabian colony, 1 might claim affinity with the race with whose lan- 
guage he was acquainted. This Theophilus, it is said, obtained 
permission from the Arabian chieftain to found a church, at the em- 
peror's expense, in which Christian worship might be held for the 
benefit of the Roman merchants. The labours of Theophilus were 
attended with the happiest effects. He converted the prince of the 
country, who founded, at his own cost, three churches ; one in the 
principal town of the nation, which was called Zaphar ; another at 
the Roman port and commercial depot, Aden ; and the third at 
Hormuz, the Persian place of trade on the Persian Gulf. 2 Theo- 
philus, from the first, encountered the fiercest opposition from the 
Jews, whose influence in this country was great. The same party 
succeeded afterwards to supplant the Christian communities which 
had been able to maintain themselves here. See below. 

Monks who lived in the deserts bordering on Arabia, and who 
came in contact with the wandering hordes of nomadic Arabians, 
acquired the respect and confidence of these rude men, and could 
take advantage of it to preach the gospel to them. Eusebius of* 
Cssarea relates that, in his time, Christian churches were planted in 
the deserts of the Saracens. 8 Bands of Saracens came, with their 
wives and children, to the monk Hilarion, and besought his bless- 
ing. He availed himself of these opportunities of exhorting them 

1 See Arabia in Bitter's Geography; and in particular, B. ii. p. 292 ; and Hartmanu's 
Aafklarongen aber Asien, B. ii. S. 125, a. d. f. 

3 See PbiloBtorg. ii. f 6 ; iii. § 4. As Theophilus was an Arian, we cannot think it 
*nnge that the other Greek writers of Charch history, who belonged to the orthodox 
mty, make no mention of these meritorious labours of an Arian. 

* Commentar. in Jesaiam, in Montfaucon's collectio nova patrum, Tom. ii. t 521 . 
'EcicXfjo-bN, Xpurrov *al kw TaU tpjfioii tSbv "Zapaicnvmv, icad* Hua* ahroin l&pv 
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to the worship of the true Gocl, and to faith in Christ. 1 Still later, 
about the year 372, it happened, that a Saracenian queen, Maria 
or Mauvia, who was at war with the Romans, heard much of a Sa- 
racenian monk in the neighbouring desert, by the name of Moses. 
She madq it one of the conditions of peace, that this Moses should 
be given to her people as their bishop, which was granted.* 

In the first half of the fifth century, Simeon the Syrian monk 
(and Sty lite), who spent several years standing on a pillar thirty- 
six ells in height, by this extraordinary spectacle, and the complete 
subjection which he seemed to exercise over his body, drew upon 
himself, as might have been expected, the attention of the nomadic 
Saracens. They looked upon him as a super-earthly being, and 
placed great confidence in blessings which they obtained from him, 
as well as in his prayers. Hundreds and thousands same to him, 
and were moved by his exhortations to receive baptism. Theodo- 
retus relates this as an eye-witness. 8 

Among the examples of conversion most deserving of notice, he- 
longs the following : — The chief of a Saracenic tribe, whose name, 
according to the Greeks, was Ashebethos, was, at the beginning of 
the fifth century, attached to the service of the Persian empire ; and 
the business assigned to him was to watch over the boundaries. 
Now, the Christians in the Persian empire were at this time suffer- 
ing persecution, and the Saracenic commander was ordered to seize 
and confine every Christian fugitive who attempted to pass the 
limits. But he was touched with pity towards them, and allowed 
them to pass free. Thus having brought persecution on himself, he 
fled to the Romans. He became head of an Arabian tribe in al- 
liance with the latter. Sometime afterwards, believing himself in 
debted for the cure of his son, Terebon, to the prayerof the vener- 
able monk Euthymius, he caused himself and his son to be 
baptised by the latter ; and many of his tribe followed his example. 
He encamped in the neighbourhood of Euthymius, and many other 
Saracens also pifbhed their tents near by. Euthymius had great 
influence over their minds. Finally, Terebon, having now arrived 
at mature age, became the chief of his tribe, and Ashebethos, who 

1 See Hieronymi vita Hilarionia, T. iv. ed Martianay, p. ii. f. 82. 
* Socrat iv. 86. Sozom. vi. 88. Rufin. ii. vi. Theodoret. iv. 28. 
3 Hist, religios. c. 26, T. iii. p. 1274. 
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bad taken the baptismal name of Peter, was made bishop of the 
several Saracenic bands. He was called the first Saracenic camp- 
bishop 1 in Palestine. 2 Somewhat later, in the beginning of the sixth 
century, occurred the conversion of a Saracenic sheikh (^wXa/^o?), 
Almundar ; perhaps not without some connection with the facts 
above related. 8 

We pass from Asia to Africa. The most important event in 
the present period, connected with the conversion of this quarter of 
the world, was the founding of the Christian church among the 
Abyssinians, in a population among whom it has preserved itself, 
down to the present time, as the dominant religion, amidst surround- 
ing Pagan and Mahommedan tribes, and which is perhaps destined to 
be an instrument, in the hands of Providence, for the benefit of this 
entire quarter of the world. In this case, also, the great work pro- 
ceeded from an inconsiderable beginning. A learned Greek of 
Tyre, named Meropius, had, in the reign of the emperor Constan- 
tino, undertaken a voyage of scientific discovery. Already on the 
point of returning, he landed on the coast of Ethiopia or Abyssinia, 
to procure fresh water, where he was attacked, robbed, and himself 
and crew murdered, by the warlike natives, who were at that time in 
a state of hostility with the Roman empire. Two young men, his 
companions, Frumentius and JEdesius, alone were spared, out of pity 
for their tender age. These two youths were taken into the service 
of the prince of the tribe, and made themselves beloved. iEdesius 
became his cup-bearer; Frumentius, who was distinguished for in- 
telligence and sagacity, was appointed his secretary and accountant. 
After the death of the prince, the education of JEizanes, the young 
heir, was entrusted to them; and Frumentius obtained great influ- 
ence as administrator of the government. He made use of this influ- 
ence already in behalf of Christianity. He sought the acquaintance 
of the Roman merchants visiting those parts, who were Christians ; 
assisted them in founding a church, and united with them in the 
Christian worship of God. Finally, they obtained liberty to return 
home to their country. JSdesius repaired to Tyre, where he was 
made a presbyter. Here Rufinus became acquainted with him, and 

1 'Ein'flrjc<nrot tS$p Traptp.f3o\m¥. 

J 8ee vita Euthymii in Cotelerii monnmenta ecclesiee Green, t. ii. c. 1619, 3% 89. 

a See Theodoreu lector. 1. ii. fol. f>64, ed. Mngunt. 1679. 
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learned all the particulars of the story from his own mouth. 1 But 
Frumentius felt himself called to a higher work. He felt bound to 
see to it that the people with whom he had spent the greater part 
of his youth, and from whom he had received so many favours, 
should he made to share in the highest blessing of mankind. He 
travelled, therefore, to Alexandria, where the great Athanasius bad 
recently been made bishop, (a.d. 326). Athanasius entered at 
once, with ready sympathy, into the plan of Frumentius. But be 
found, very justly, that no one could be a more suitable agent fur 
the prosecution of this work than Frumentius himself; and be con* 
secrated him bishop of Auxuraa (Axum), the chief city of the Abys- 
sinians, and a famous commercial town. Frumentius returned back 
to this place, and laboured there with great success. Subsequently, 
Theophilus of Arabia, who has already been mentioned, visited 
the same country, and repaired to the principal town, Auxuma, 
(Axum). Theophilus being an Arian, and Frumentius, the friend 
of Athanasius, professing in all probability the doctrines of the 
council of Nice, it is possible a dispute may have arisen in their 
announcement here of their respective doctrines, which would ne- 
cessarily be attended with unfavourable effects on the nascent 
church ; but perhaps, too, Frumentius, who had not receiTed a 
theological education, did not enter so deeply into theological 
questions. Still, the emperor Constantius considered it necessary 
to persecute the disciples of the hated Athanasius, even in these 
remote regions. After Athanasius had been banished from Alex- 
andria, in the year 35G, Constantius required the princes of the 
Abyssinian people to send Frumentius to Alexandria, in order that 
the Arian bishop Georgius, who had been set up in place of Atha- 
nasius, might inquire into his orthodoxy, and into the regularity 
of his ordination. 2 

1 Rufin. hist, eccles. i. c. 0. 

2 See the letter of Constantius, in the Apologia Athanasii ad Constantinm, §31. The 
princes of the Abyssianians are here called Aifava* and Salavat. A Greek inscription, 
which proceeded from the former of these while he was still a Pagan (he is here called 
*Aii£avai ), has recently been discovered by the English in Abyssinia, and is given in 
Salt's Voyage to Abyssinia, p. 411. In this inscription, 'Augavav alone is called ti*9- 
£aia{ava«, on the other hand, together with At)<£a«, is named his brother. But thefts 
may have been, that, when Constantius wrote his letter, the first of these had become co- 
regent. It is singular, however, that Constantius expresses himself as if Frumento* 
had then visited Auxuma for the first time. This might lead us to infer that there * 
some chronological inaccuracy in the narrative of Bufinus ; as he places the ordinal iw 
of Frumentius in the beginning of the episcopal presidency of Athanasius. 
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The fate of the Christian church among the Homerites, in Ara- 
bia Felix, afforded an opportunity for the Abyssinians, under the 
reign of the emperor Justin and Justinian, to show their zeal in 
behalf of the cause of the Christians. The prince of that Arabian 
population, Dunaan, or Dsunovas, was a zealous adherent of Ju- 
daism ; and, under pretext of avenging the oppressions which his 
fellow-believers were obliged to suffer in the Roman empire, he 
caused the Christian merchants who came from that quarter and 
visited Arabia for the purposes of trade, or passed through the 
country to Abyssinia, to be murdered. Elesbaan, 1 the Christian 
king of Abysttjnia, made this a cause for declaring war on the Ara- 
bian prince. He conquered Dsunovas, deprived him of tne go- 
vernment, and set up a Christian, by the name of Abraham, as 
king in his stead. But at the death of the latter, which happened 
soon after, Dsunovas again made himself master of the throne ; 
and it was a natural consequence of what he had suffered, that he 
now became a fiercer and more cruel persecutor than he was be- 
fore. Against the native Christians he raged with fire and sword. 
Many died as martyrs, especially in a town called Negran, inha- 
bited for the most part by Christians. Upon this, Elesbaan inter- 
fered once more, under the reign of the emperor Justinian, who 
stimulated him to the undertaking. He made a second expedition 
to Arabia Felix, and was again victorious. Dsunovas lost his life 
in this war ; the Abyssinian prince put an end to the ancient, in- 
dependent empire of the Homerites, and established a new govern- 
ment favourable to the Christians. 2 



l Theophanes is certainly mistaken, when, at the year 624, he relates that these events 
fat led the Jewish king of Ethiopia to embrace Christianity, and to obtain a bishop from 
to emperor Justinian. Nor have we any good reason to presume, on the authority of 
this historian, that Christianity in Abyssinia had become extinct again, and was restored 
in consequence of these events. Much rather, the zeal of the Abyssinian monarch in 
to cense of the Christians, together with his own commercial interests and his connec- 
tion with the Roman empire, was a sufficient reason why he should espouse the cause of 
to persecuted Christians in the neighbouring country. Nor would it be difficult to 
■how, that it was the effort to ascribe great effects to the zeal of the emperor Justinian in 
behalf of the Christian church, which led to this false report ; as it was moreover igno- 
■snee respecting the precise time of the Abyssinian conversions, which led to the na- 
tutl effort at explaining what was unknown by the method of combination. Proco- 
pns, a contemporary, calls the Ethiopian king, whose name with him is 'EWioSt- 
«'«, a zealous Christian, de bello Pers. 1. i. c. 20. 

* F. Welch has undertaken to collect and compare all the conflicting oriental and Gre- 
cian notices of these events— respecting which every particular fact cannot be certainly 
VOL. III. L 
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The Cosmas already mentioned, who composed his description 
of the earth in the time of the Emperor Justinian, was aware that 
Christian churches, bishops, and monks, were then existing in 
Homeria, and the country of the Auxumites, or Ethiopia. 1 We 
learn also from him that many Christians, and persons of the 
clerical order, resided in the island of Socotora (inj<ros Atoa/copi- 
8ovs.) The latter had been ordained in Persia, and it seems that 
Christianity had been conveyed there by means of the commercial 
connections with Persia. 4 

We now return to Europe. But we shall reserve many of the 
most important facts of this section — the greatest part of that which 
relates to the diffusion of Christianity and the planting of the 
Christian church among the populations of German descent, who 
established themselves, after the migration of the nations, on the 
ruins of the Roman empire — to the following period, so as not to 
separate what strictly belongs together, and that we may be en- 
abled to survey, at a single glance, the whole missionary work 
among these populations. We shall notice here, therefore, only 
those matters which may be separately considered, and which may 
most easily be connected with the history of the church in the 
Roman empire. 

Christianity had long since extended itself, as we remarked al- 
ready in the previous period, among the Britons, the ancient inha- 
bitants of England ; while as yet the natives of Scotland and Ire- 
land, the Picts and Scots, had heard nothing of the gospel. The 
incursions of these tribes into the province of the Britons often 
spread terror and devastation ; and in these forages they frequently 
carried away with them, as slaves, large numbers of prisoners. 

It was by an altogether peculiar combination of circumstances 
that, in the first half of the fifth century, the man was trained and 
prepared for his work who was the means of first planting the Chris- 
tian church in Ireland. This was Patricius (or, as he was called 
in his native country, Succath). The place of his birth was Bon- 
naven, which lay between the Scottish towns Dumbarton and Glas- 
gow, and was then reckoned to the province of Britain. This 

determined— in the two dissertations on this subject, in the iv. volume of tbe nori com- 
menUrii soc. reg. Ootting. 1774. 

1 L. iff. f. 179, 1. c. 

2 See 1. c. 
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village, in memory of Patricius, received the name of Kil-Patrick, 
or Kirk-Patrick. 1 His father, a deacon in the village church, gave 
him a careful education. He was instructed, indeed, in the doc- 
trines of Christianity ; but he did not come to know what he pos- 
sessed in this knowledge, until the experience of great trials brought 
him to the consciousness of it. At the age of sixteen, he, with 
many others of his countrymen, was carried off by Scottish pirates 
to the northern part of the island Hibernia (Ireland). He was 
sold to a chieftain of the people, who made him the overseer of his 
flocks. This employment compelled him to spend much time in the 
open air ; and solitude became pleasant to him. Abandoned of 
all human aid, he found protection, help, and solace in God, and 
found his chief delight in prayer and pious meditation. He speaks 
of all this himself, in his confessions : 2 "I was sixteen years old, 
and I knew not the true God ; but, in a strange land, the Lord 
brought me to the sense of my unbelief, so that, although late, I 
minded me of my sins, and turned with my whole heart to the Lord 
my God ; who looked down on my lowliness, had pity on my youth 
and my ignorance, who preserved me ere I knew him, and who pro- 
tected and comforted me as a father does his son, ere I knew how 
to distinguish between good and evil." 

He had spent six years in this bondage, when twice in dreams 
he thought he heard a voice bidding him fly in a certain direction 
to the sea* coast, where he would find a ship ready to take him, and 
convey him back to his country. He obeyed ; and, after various 
remarkable experiences of a guiding Providence, he found his way 
back to his friends. 

Ten years afterwards, he was a second time taken captive by 
Scottish freebooters, and conveyed to Gaul, where, by means of 
Christian merchants, he obtained his freedom. He then returned 
back to his country, and his friends were greatly rejoiced to have 
him once more among them. He might now have lived quietly 
with his friends; but he felt within him an irrepressible desire to 

l The collection of old traditions in User. Britannicarum ecclesiarom antiquitates, 
f.429. 

* This work bears in its simple, rude style, an impress that corresponds entirely to 
Patricio*' stage of culture. There are to be found in it none of the traditions which 
ptihaps proceeded only from English monks,— nothing wonder Ail, except what may be 
very easily explained on psychological principles. All this Touches for the authenticity 
©f the piece. 

L2 
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carry the blessing of the gospel to those Pagans with whom he Lad 
spent a great part of his youth. He thought he was called upon, 
by nightly visions, to visit Ireland, and there consecrate his life to 
Him who had given his own life for his ransom. The remonstrances 
and entreaties of kindred and friends could not prevent him from 
obeying this call. " It was not in my own power/' says Patricks, 
" but it was God who conquered in me, and withstood them all." It 
seems that he now betook himself first to France, 1 for the purpose 
of fitting himself still better for his work, in the society of pious 
monks and clergymen. 

As the old legends relate, he next made a journey to Rome, in 
order to receive full powers and consecration to his office from the 
Roman bishop. The news of the death of the archdeacon Palla- 
dius,* who had been sent from Rome as a missionary to Ireland, but 
had accomplished very little on account of his ignorance of the 
language, having just arrived there (in the year 432), the Roman 
bishop, Sixtus III., did not hesitate to appoint Patrick in his place. 
We cannot, it is true, pronounce this tradition at once to be false 
yet we shall be struck with many difficulties upon examining it 
If Patrick came to Ireland as a deputy from Rome, it might natn 
rally be expected that in the Irish Church a certain sense of de 
pendence would always have been preserved towards the mother 
church at Rome. But we find, on the contrary, in the Irish church 
afterwards, a spirit of church freedom similar to that shown by the 

1 His biographer, Jocelin, a writer in the 12th century, makes his journey to France 
follow after his return to Ireland; and this harmonizes, moreover, with the confessions 
of Patrick ; although it is possible that, immediately after his release, since this took 
place in France itself, he entered on his travels to visit the more celebrated cloisters of 
this country. That he maintained an intimate correspondence with the pious men of 
southern France, may be gathered from his confessions, where he says that he would lie 
glad to visit once more, not only his native country, but also Gaul: Eram usque Gal- 
Has, visitare fratres, et ut viderem faciem sanctorum Domini met 

2 From the notices of Prosper Aquitanicus, it appears that the bishop Coalestinos of 
Rome had ordained Palladius as a bishop for the Scots, by whom perhaps may have been 
intended the Irish ; and, according to these accounts, he must have accomplished a food 
deal But Prosper may perhaps have received, at his distance from Rome, exaggerated 
stories, fie says in his Chronicle, under the year 431 : Ad Scotos in CArutam enten- 
tes ordinatus a Papa Ccslestino Palladius, et primus episcopus mittitur ; and in the liber 
contra Collatorem, e. 21, | 2 : Ordinate Scotia episoopo, fecit etiam barbaram (insulam) 
Christianam. The tradition of the mission of Palladius to Ireland seems, according to 
the citations of Jocelin, to have been preserved in that country for a long period; bat 
also the tradition that the conversion of the nation was not due to his labours, bat wti 
reserved for those of Patrick. 
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ancient British church, which struggled against the yoke of Roman 
ordinances. We find subsequently among the Irish a much greater 
agreement with the ancient British than with Roman ecclesiastical 
usages. This goes to prove that the origin of this church was in- 
dependent of Rome, and must be traced solely to the people of Bri- 
tain. Moreover, Patrick could not have held it so necessary as 
this tradition supposes he did, either as a Briton or according to 
the principles of the Gallic church, to obtain first from the Soman 
bishop full powers and consecration for such a work. Again, no 
indication of his connection with the Roman church is to be found 
in his confession ; rather everything seems to favour the supposi- 
tion, that he was ordained bishop in Britain itself, and in his forty- 
fifth year. 1 And it may be easily explained, how the tendency of 
later monks to trace the founding of new churches to Rome, 
might, among so many other fabulous legends, give rise also to 
this. 

Arrived in Ireland, he possessed a great advantage in prosecuting 
his work, from his knowledge of the customs and the language of 
the country. He assembled around him in the open fields, at the 
beat of a drum, a concourse of people ; where he related to them 
the story of Christ, which relation manifested its divine power on 
their rude minds. It is true, the people were excited against them 
by those powerful priests, the Druids ; but he did not allow him- 
self to be frightened on this account. As the chief men had it in 
their power to do him the most injury, while they, remained under 
the dominion of these Druids, he laboured especially to gain access 
to them. Perhaps numbers were already prepared for the faith in 
the gospel, like that Cormac, an Irish prince, belonging to the 
last times of the fourth century, who, after having abdicated his 
government and given himself up to silent reflection and religious 

1 Patrick intimates in his confession, c. 8, that some respectable clergymen in Britain 
opposed his consecration to the episcopal office. He intimates that his enemies turned 
against him the confession of a tin, committed thirty years before, which confession he 
had made before he was chosen deacon. And from what follows, it Is quite evident that 
this has reference to something he had done when a boy of fifteen. It would follow 
from this, then, that he was ordained bishop in his forty- fifth year, and so probably com- 
taeneed his labours in Ireland in the same year of his life. Now if we could also deter- 
mine with accuracy the year of his birth, we might fix precisely the year of his episcopal 
ordination and his missionary journey. But this is a point with regard to which nothing 
can be considered as settled ; the chronological data of the traditions, both in Usher and 
i n Jocelin, being, to say the least, extremely uncertain. 
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contemplation in solitude, is said to have come; to the conviction or 
the vanity of the Druidical doctrines concerning the gods 1 

A proof of the power exercised by Patrick over the youthful 
mind is seen in the way in which he is said to have drawn to him 
those who were to be his successors in the guidance of the Irish 
church. He came into the house of a person of rank, taught 
there, and baptized the family. The young son of the house was 
so attracted by the impression of the looks and words of Patrick, 
that he could never afterwards be separated from him. He fol- 
lowed him and kept close to him amid all his dangers and suffer- 
ings. Patrick is said to have named him Benignus, on account of 
his kindly nature. He is said also to have converted one of the chief 
bards, called Dubrach Mac Valubair ; and the minstrel who had 
been used to rehearse the Druidical doctrine of the gods, now com- 
posed songs in praise of Christianity 2 — a circumstance which would 
have no inconsiderable influence on a people naturally inclined to 
poetry and music. 

The lands which he received as presents from converted chief- 
tains, Patrick applied to the founding of cloisters, having con- 
tracted in France a predilection for the monastic life. The clois- 
ters were designed to serve as nursing schools for teachers of the 
people, and from them was to proceed the civilization of the coon- 
try. Although Patrick was qualified himself to impart but little 
scientific instruction to his monks, yet he infused into -them the 
love of learning, which impelled them subsequently to seek for more 
information, and for books, in Britain and France. Yet he gave 
them the first means of all culture, in inventing an alphabet for 
the Irish language. 8 He had much to bear continually from the 
opposition of the pagan chiefs. He was once, with his attend- 
ants, fallen upon by one of these chiefs, robbed, and detained four- 
teen days in captivity. 4 Often he sought to purchase quiet for 
himself and his friends by presents. And it was not with Irish Pa- 
gans alone that he had to contend. A piratical British chieftain, 

1 See the History of Ireland, by F. Warner, vol. i. p. 247. 

3 Jocelin. c. v. § 88. Mensis Mart. d. xvii. 

8 Of the zeal for the monastic life which he inspired, Patrick speaks himself in his con- 
fessions : FiUi Scotorum et Alias regulorum monachi et virgines Christi esse ridentor. 
Opuscula Patricii, ed. J. Waraei, pag. 16. 
L. c. Warsaw*, p. 20. 
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named Corotic, from the district of Wallia (Wales), fell upon a 
number who had been recently baptized by Patrick, carried off a 
part of them captives, and sold them as slaves to heathen Picts and 
Scots. To this man, who professed outwardly to be a Christian, 
Patrick wrote an emphatically threatening letter, which has been 
preserved, and excommunicated him from the church. Glad as he 
woald have been to visit his old friends in Britain and France, yet 
he could not think it right to leave the new church. " I pray God," 
he said, after a long residence among this people, " that ho would 
grant me perseverance to enable me to approve myself a faithful wit- 
ness, for the sake of my God, to the end. And if I have ever laboured 
to accomplish anything good for the sake of my God, whom I love, 
may he grant that, with those converts and captives of mine, I 
may pour out my blood for his name !" 

The Goths belonging to the stocks of Germanic descent, first 
had opportunity of coming to the knowledge of Christianity by 
means of their wars with the Roman empire, probably as early as the 
second half of the preceding period. During those incursions which, 
in the time of the emperor Valerian, they made into Cappadocia 
and the bordering countries, they are said to have carried away 
captive many Christians, and, among the rest, persons of the cleri- 
cal order. These remained with the Goths, propagated themselves 
among them, and laboured for the diffusion of Christianity. 1 Ac- 
cordingly we find already among the bishops who subscribed their 
names to the decisions of the Nicene council, a certain Theophilus 
who is called bishop of the Goths. 2 

From one of these Christian families of Roman origin, which 
had thus continued to propagate itself among the Goths, Ulphilas 9 
*ho is entitled to the credit of having done most for the spread of 
Christianity and Christian culture among the Goths, is said to 
have sprung* Ulphilas did the Goths important service in their 
negotiations with the Roman emperors, a business for which he 

I Pbilostorg. ii. 0. 

) Soem. hist, eccles. 1. ii. c. 41. 

I At Philostorgius, himself a Cappadocian, distinctly mentions the Tillage to which 
tbe family of Ulphilas originally belonged, we have the less right to call in question his 
•tetement. The manifestly German name Wolf, Wolfel, furnishes no proof to the con- 
trary ; for their residence among the Goths might unquestionably have induced the mem- 
*■» of this family to give themselves German names. Moreover, Basil of Cacsarea 
; H»- J <W), says tltat the Goths received the first seeds of Christianity from Cappa* 
«ioeia. 
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was eminently fitted on account of his relationship with both na- 
tions. He thus won their love and confidence, of which he could 
avail himself to promote the spread of Christianity. He was 
consecrated bishop of the Goths, and secured the means for a per- 
manent propagation of Christianity among tbem, particularly 
by inventing an alphabet for tbem, and by translating the holy 
scriptures into their language. He is said, however, to have omit- 
ted in this translation the books of the Kings, to which the books of 
Samuel, also, were then reckoned, that nothing might be presented 
which was calculated to foster the warlike spirit of the Goths. 1 

Certain as these facts are in general, yet it is difficult to fix 
with precision the time when Ulphilas first made his appearance as 
a teacher amongst his people, and when he was employed in the 
negotiations with the Roman empire ; for on these points there are 
many contradictory statements in the historians of the church. 9 

1 Phllostorg. ii. 6. 

* According to Philostorgios, Ulphilas was employed Id negotiations with the emperor 
Conitantine, who had a high respect for him, and was nsed to call him the Mo$et of bit 
time. Constantine permitted the Goths to settle down in the district of Meesia. At this 
time Ulphilas was consecrated bishop of the Goths by Ensebins of Nicomedia. Accord- 
ing to Socrates, ii. 41, Ulphilas subscribed, in the first place, the Arian creed, drawn op 
at Constantinople, in the year 860, under the emperor Constantius. Before this, be was 
an adherent of the Nicene doctrine; for he followed the teaching of the Gothic biabop 
Theophflus, who had been one of the aignen of .the Nicene creed. Next, the same choith 
historian relates, ir. 38, that the assistance and support which the emperor Yalena affoidei 
to that portion of the Goths to which Ulphilas belonged, induced many of them at that 
time to embrace Christianity, but at the same time also to espouse the Arian doctrine 
then prevailing in the Roman empire. He places the origin of Ulphilas' version of the 
Scriptures as late as the time just referred to. Sozomen (iv. 24 and vi. 37) agrees ia 
the main with Socrates, and only adds that Ulphilas was at first a follower of the doc- 
trines of the Nicene council ; that, in the time of the emperor Constantius, he had, in- 
deed, imprudently become intimate with certain bishops of the Roman empire who pro- 
fessed Arianism, yet continued to maintain his fellowship with the orthodox bisbope ac- 
cording to the Nicene council But, having come to Constantinople on occasion of 
certain negotiations with the emperor Valens, he was moved by the persuasions of tbe 
dominant Arian bishops, and by their promises to give him their support with the empe- 
ror, to embrace Arianism. Theodoretus, iv. 87, reports that the Goths were devoted to 
the true faith until the time of the emperor Valens ; but that, under this emperor, tbe 
Arian dominant bishop at court, Eudoxius, represented to them that agreement in reli- 
gious doctrine would render the union between them and the Romans more secure. Bnt 
he was able to effect nothing with them until he applied himself to their influential 
bishop, Ulphilas, and succeeded, by persuasive speeches and by money, to win him over. 
He so represented the matter as if the dispute between the two parties related only to 
unimportant differences, and was made so important merely through their obstinacy and 
love of dispute. 

If we compare together these accounts, we find that Philostorgius departs from all 
the other church historians in placing the whole period of Ulphilas' labours within tbe 
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These, however, admit of being reconciled with each other by sup- 
posing that Ulphilas first began his labours, as a bishop among the 
Goths, in the time of Oonstantine ; and that he continued to pro- 
secute them until near the close of the reign of the emperor Valens ; 
that he repeatedly conducted tho negotiations between the Goths 
and the Roman empire, and in this way ev& rose higher in the con- 
fidence of the former. 

Athanasiu8, in a work which he wrote while a deacon, previous 
to the time of the Nicene council, speaks of the diffusion of Chris- 
tianity among the Goths, and alludes to the fact that the ameliorat- 
ing influence of this religion had already begun to manifest itself 
on that people. 1 He says, with regard to the effects of Christianity 
among these rude tribes : " Who is it that has wrought this ; that 
has united in the bonds of peace those who once hated one an- 
other ; — who else than the beloved Son of the Father, the common 
Saviour of all, Jesus Christ, who, through love to us, suffered 
everything for our salvation ? For already of old the peace that 
should go out from him had been the subject of prophecy, since 
the holy scriptures say, Isa. ii. 4 : * Then they shall beat their 
swords into plough-shares, and their spears into pruning-hooks ; 
nation shall not lift up sword against nation, neither shall they 
tana war any more/ And this is nothing incredible ; since even 

reign of the emperor Constantine, and making no mention whatever of the negotiations 
in the time of Valens, whieh were the most important. But as the accounts of the others 
pesuppoee also that the Goths had long been Christians ; as Socrates and Sozome^ 
•*nme that Ulphilas was already bishop in the reign of Constantius, the account of 
Phflostorgiua may certainly be brought into agreement with these reports. If it may 
ob1 7 te supposed— against which supposition there is no reasonable ground of objection 
—that Ulphilas liTed to a very old age, it may be assumed, that he began his labours as 
tttihop among the Goths as early as the time of Constantine; for it is very possible, 
^rtaiiriy.that he may have exercised the functions of the episcopal office through a pe- 

riod otJUh ye*»- 

la the next place, it must be remarked, that Pbilostorgras, being an Arian, had an 
uttnest in making it appear that Ulphilas was an Arian from the first; while, on the 
"to band, the other church historians, as opponents of Arianism, were interested to 
"PMent the fact as if Ulphilas was in the first place orthodox, and to trace his defection 
from the orthodox doctrines to outward influences and causes, and hence to fix the time 
* tin* defection under the reign of an emperor who was zealously devoted to Arianism. 
*f * my possible that Ulphilas had received the simple form of the doctrine of Christ's 
"ri&ity from the older Roman church ; that in the beginning he held simply to this, 
•"boat taking any part in the dialectic doctrinal controversies, until, by coming in 
tofttact, in rsrious ways, with the Arian bishops, he was 4ed to embrace the Arian 

1 Athtnas. de incsmatione terbi, $ 51 ct A2. 
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now the barbarians, to whom savagery of manners is a nature so 
long as they worship dumb idols, rage against each other, and can- 
not remain one moment without the sword ; but, when they hear 
the doctrine of Christ, immediately they turn away from war to 
agriculture ; — instead of arming their hands with the sword, they 
lift them up in prayer ; and, in a word, from henceforth, instead of 
carrying on war with each other, arm themselves against Satan, 
striving to conquer him by the bravery of the soul. And the won- 
der is, that even they despise death, and become martyrs, for the 
sake of Christ." 

The division of the Goths among whom Ulphilas* appeared, were 
the Thervingians, under king Fri tiger — the West- Goths ; and these 
were at war with the Greuthingians, whose king was Athanarich— 
the East-Goths. 1 When, therefore, Ulphilas laboured to difiuse 
Christianity also among the Greuthingians, his efforts met with 
opposition ; Christianity was persecuted by them, and many died 
as martyrs. 8 The martyrs certainly contributed greatly among the 
Goths also to the spread of the gospel. 3 

The historian Eunapius relates that the Goths, in the time of 
the emperor Valens, while they contrived to maintain in great se- 
crecy the ancient rites of their national religion, often assumed the 
outward show of Christianity, and carried about with them pre- 
tended bishops in their waggons, for the purpose of gaining thereby 
the favour and confidence of the Byzantine court ; which they 
#ould the more easily deceive, as they had among them people 
who wore the monkish dress, and whom they pretended to call 
monks, because they understood in what high esteem this class of 
men stood among the Christians. 4 It is true, the mere assertion 
of this violent enemy of the Christians is no sufficient authority 
for a fact of this sort. At all events, he expresses himself in too 

1 Seethe passages above cited, from Socrates and Sozomen, and Ammian. Marcellio. 
81, 4, etc. 

9 It is interesting to observe that Socrates, iv. 88, recognized eien among the Goths, 
although they were Arians, the genuine spirit of martyrdom. For he says, although the 
barbarians erred through their simplicity, yet they despised the earthly life for the sake 
of the faith in Christ : 'AwXotijti *6v y(jn,<rrtavt<rixdp d<£4/uii>oi, frrip.rift tit Xptrror 
•triimw* Tif* iirravSa £»»?« K<tTi<Pp6w\aav. 

8 Gomp. Basil. CaMareens. ep. 155, 164, 165, in which letters of about the year 374, 
mention is made of the martyrs among the Goths. Basil procured relics of the martm 
who died there. 

* See Etinnpii Excerpts, in Maii suriptorum vttcrum nova collrctio, torn. ii. Rom*. 
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general terms. Yet very possibly the Goths were shrewd enough 
to discern that, in this way, they could most easily deceive the 
Byzantine court ; and it may be that, in some particular cases, 
they resorted to this means of deception ; although, in the main, 
there can be no question with regard to the reality of the conver- 
sion of the Goths to Christianity. 

The great Chrysostom, while patriarch of Constantinople, and 
during his exile after he was expelled from Constantinople, labour- 
ed earnestly for the establishment of missions among the Goths. 
He set apart a particular church at Constantinople for the religious 
worship of the Goths ; where the Bible was read in the Gothic 
translation, and discourses were preached by Gothic clergymen 
in the language of their country. He adopted the wise plan 
of here training up missionaries for the people from among the people 
themselves. On a certain Sunday, in the year 898 or 399, after 
causing divine worship- to be celebrated, the Bible to be read, and 
a discourse to be preached, by Gothic ecclesiastics, in the Gothic 
tongue, to the great surprise, no doubt, of the refined Byzantians 
m the assembly, who looked down upon the Goths as barbarians, 
he took advantage of this remarkable scene to point out to them, 
m the example before their own eyes, the transforming and plastic 
power of Christianity over the entire human nature, and to enlist 
their sympathies in the cause of the mission. He delivered a dis- 
course, which has come down to us, full of a divine eloquence, on- 
the might of the gospel, and the plan of God in the education of 
mankind. 2 Among other things he remarks, quoting the passage 
in'lsa. lxv. 25 : " * The wolf and the lamb shall feed together, and 
*to lion shall eat straw like the bullock.' The prophet is not 
8 peaking here of lions and lambs, but predicting to us that, sub- 
toed by the power of the divine doctrine, the brutal sense of rude 
men should be transformed to such gentleness of spirit, that they 
should unite together in one and the same community with the 
wildest. And this have you witnessed to-day — the most savage 

,8 * 7 > p. 277 and 78. T Hv Aft icai rS>» KaKovfxivwv p.ovax**» *dp* aftroct, ylvoi kotA 
f"rirt»Tttp v&pa T©*t irdKifxioit iviTroydf vfUwov, ovdkv ix ovir *i* t*I* fiip.r\viwt *pay- 
*■*•*« Ktd dvcKoXoPy dXX* i£fty>icf 7 <pa(a Ifxarla arvpovvi \iTwvta, vovtpoi* ri tivat 
*ol *mviV&ai, which the fierce enemy of Christian monasticism could not deny him- 
•dfthe gratification of adding. 
1 ?to tiii. Homily, among those first published by Montfaucon, torn. xii. opp. Chry- 
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race of men standing together with the lambs of the church — one 
pasture, one fold for all — one table set before all." Which may 
refer either to the common participation in the sacred word, which 
had been presented first in the Gotliic and then in the Greek lan- 
guage, or to the common participation in the communion. 

The Gothic clergy began already to busy themselves with the 
study of the Bible. The learned Jerome was surprised, while re- 
siding at Bethlehem (in 403), by receiving a letter from two Goths, 
Sunnia and Fretela, making inquiries about several discrepancies 
which they had observed between the vulgar Latin and the Alex- 
andrian version of the Psalms ; and Jerome begins his answer 1 in 
the following words: " Who would have believed, that the barbar- 
rian tongue of the Goths would inquire respecting the pure sense of 
the Hebrew original ; and that, while the Greeks were sleeping, or 
rather disputing with each other " (according to another reading— 
" despising it"), " Germany itself would be investigating the di- 
vine word ?" 2 Jerome could say, that the red and yellow-haired 
Goths carried the church about with them in tents ; and perhaps, 
for this reason, battled with equal fortune against the Romans, be- 
cause they trusted in the same religion. 8 

The influence of Christianity was, perhaps, seen also in those 
who as yet made no profession of it, when Alario, the leader of the 
West-Gothic army, captured Borne, and spread consternation all 
around. The churches of St Peter and St Paul, and the chapels 
of the martyrs, became the universal places of refuge ; and they 
remained, with all their treasures, and all the men who had fled to 
them, respected and spared amid all the havoc of devastation. Not 
a man of the barbarians touched these spots ; nay, they conveyed 
thither themselves many unhappy individuals who had excited 
their pity, as to a place of safety. Pagans, who had ascribed to 
Christianity all the calamities of the period, and Christians, united 
here in giving thanks to God. " He who does not see," exclaims 
Augustin, speaking of this fact, 4 " that the thanks for this are due 

1 Ep. 106, in the edition of VaUarai— in other editions, ep. 9& 

2 Quia hoc crederet, utbarbara Getanim lingua Hebrsicam qnawwet veritatem; et 
dormitantiboa, immo contendentibus (or conteronentibns) Gratia, ipsa Gennani* 8pi- 
ritns Sancti eloquia serataretor ? 

3 Ep. 107 ad Letam, § 2. Getanim rutilua et flavus exercitus eccleaiarum oirrunfert 
trntoria. 

* Dp civitate Dei, 1. i. c. 7. 
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to tbe name of Christ, to the Christian period, must be blind ; he 
who does see it, and praises not God, is an ingrate ; he who would 
hinder them that praise God is a madman. Far be it from any 
intelligent man to ascribe this to the rudeness of barbarians. He 
bridled and tempered the savage nature of the barbarians in a mi- 
raculous manner who had said long before : " Then will I visit 
their transgression with the rod, and their iniquity with stripes. 
Nevertheless, my loving-kindness will I not utterly take from 
them/"— Ps. lxxxix. 32, 83. 
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SECTION SECOND. 

HISTORY OF THE CHURCH CONSTITUTION. CHURCH DISCIPLINE. 
SCHISMS OF THE CHURCH. 

I. History of the Church Constitution. 

I. relation of church to state. 

In the relation of the church to the state, there occurred, with 
the commencement of this period, a most important change, the 
consequences of which extended to all parts of the church con- 
stitution, and which had an influence, in various ways, on the 
whole course and shaping of the church development. In the 
preceding period, the church stood to the state m the relation 
of an independent, self-included whole, and was to the state, 
for the most part, an object of hostility. At all events, the 
utmost which she could expect from the state was bare toleration. 
The important consequence of this was, that the church was left 
free to develope itself outwardly from its own inward principle ;— 
that no foreign might could introduce its disturbing influence; 
and that the church itself could not be exposed to the tempta- 
tion of employing an alien power for the prosecution of its ends, 
and of thus entering into a province that did not belong to it. 
But, on the other hand, the church had no immediate influence 
on civil society and its different relations. In this there was 
much which stood in contradiction with the spirit that animated 
the church ; the transforming influence which Christianity neces- 
sarily exercises on all with which it comes in contact, could not as 
yet here manifest itself. Only in an indirect manner — and, in this 
respect, we must allow, although in a very slow, yet in the safest 
and purest way — could the church exert an influence on the state, 
by ever drawing over more of its members into itself, and commu- 
nicating to them the spirit by whose influence everything must be 
made better. Yet this, however, could not take place in all the 
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members of the church at once ; but only in those who, while they 
belonged to the visible church, belonged at the same time also, by 
the disposition of their minds, to the invisible church. From such 
only could proceed the new creation which the spirit of Christianity 
produces, as they alone had experienced tfys creation in their own 
hearts. But, with the commencement of this period, the church 
entered into an entirely different relation to the state. It did not 
merely become a whole, recognized as legal, and tolerated by the 
state, — which it had been already from the reign of Gallien 
down to the Dioclesian persecution, — but the state itself de- 
clared its principles to be those to which everything must be sub- 
ordinated. Christianity became, by degrees, the dominant state 
religion, though not entirely in the same sense as Paganism had 
been before. Church and state constituted, henceforth, two wholes, 
one interpenetrating the other, and standing in a relation of mu- 
tual action and reaction. The advantageous influence of this was, 
that the church could now exert its transforming power also on the 
relations of the state ; but the measure and the character of this 
power depended on the state of the inner life in the church itself. 
The healthful influence of the church is indeed to be perceived in 
many particular cases ; though it was very far from being so mighty 
as it must have been, had everything proceeded from the spirit of 
genuine Christianity, and had the state actually subordinated itself 
to this spirit. But, on the other hand, the church had now to 
straggle under a great disadvantage ; for, instead of being left free, 
as it was before, to pursue its own course of development, it was 
subjected to the influence of a foreign, secular power, which, in va- 
rious ways, would operate to check and disturb it ; and the danger, 
in this case, increased in the same proportion as the political life 
with which the church came in contact was corrupt, and a lawless, 
despotic will ruled supreme, — a will which acknowledged no re- 
straints, and which, therefore, whenever it intermeddled with the 
church development, was prone to act after the same arbitrary man- 
ner as it did elsewhere. So it actually happened in the East Ro- 
man empire. Without doubt, it belongs to the essential character 
of Christianity, that it can propagate itself even under the most de- 
pressing of earthly relations, and, by the surpassing energy of its 
spirit, break through every species of temporal bondage. This was 
**n under the empire of Pagan Rome, and in the Persian empire. 
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Despotism, arrayed in open hostility to Christianity, only served to 
call forth, in still greater strength, the Christian sense of freedom 
rising superior to all earthly constraint. Bat despotism in outward 
alliance with the church, proved a more dangerous enemy. It was 
now necessary that one of two things should happen ; — either the 
spirit of Christianity, as it became more widely diffused, must— not 
by a sudden and glaring revolution, but by its power in the heart, 
which is far mightier than any arm of flesh — gradually introduce 
the order of law in the place of arbitrary despotism ; or the corrup- 
tion of the state would introduce itself into the church, as it actu- 
ally did in the Byzantine empire. Furthermore, the church was 
now exposed to the temptation of appropriating a foreign might for 
the prosecution of its ends ; a temptation ever ready to assail man, 
the moment the spirit is no longer sovereign alone, but the flesh 
intermeddles with its proper work. Looking only at the holy end 
which he fancies himself in pursuit of, any means that can sub- 
serve it seem good to him. He does not consider that the truth 
itself, forced on man otherwise than by it own inward power, be- 
comes falsehood. How easily might the bishops, in their zeal — 
more or less unwise, more or less directed by selfish views,— be 
tempted to invite those emperors who professed to belong to the 
Catholic church, to assist in securing the victory for that which 
they deemed the pure doctrine, and in crushing its adversaries;— 
when, in fact, the Syrian bishops, in the previous period, had al- 
ready sought after the aid of a pagan emperor, Aurelian, in a simi- 
lar case I 1 And in cases of this sort, how invariably did the wrong 
proceeding bring along its own punishment ! In forgetting and 
denying its own essential character, on the simple preservation of 
which its true power depends, — in consenting to make use of a fo- 
reign might for the furtherance of its ends, the church succumbed 
to that might. Such is the lesson taught by the history of the 
church of the Roman empire in the East. 

The great change of which we speak, in the relation of the 
church to the state, must be ascribed to the transition of the Ro- 
man emperors to the side of Christianity. The supreme magis- 
trates now considered themselves as members of the church, and 
took a personal share in its concerns ; but it was no easy matter 
for them to fix the proper limits to this participation, and, by so 

l See above, vol. i. sect. iii. p. 10U. 
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doing, to give up their relation as emperors to subjects* They 
would be strongly inclined to transfer the relation they had stood in 
as Pagans to the pagan state-religion, over to their relation to the 
Christian church. Yet they were here met by that independent 
spirit of the church, which, in the course of three centuries, had 
been developing itself, and acquiring a determinate shape; and 
which would make them see that Christianity couldnot, like Pagan- 
ism, be subordinated to the political interest. There had in fact 
arisen in the chureh, as we observed in the previous period, a false, 
theocratical theory, originating, not in the essence of the gospel, 
bat in the confusion of the religious constitutions of the Old and 
New Testament, which, grounding itself on the idea of a visible 
priesthood belonging to the essence of the church and governing the 
church, brought along with it an unchristian opposition of the spiri- 
tual to the secular power, and which might easily result in the for' 
mation of a sacerdotal state, subordinating the secular to itself in a 
false and outward way. The emperors did in fact entertain precisely 
that view of the church which was presented to them by tradition ; 
or rather, since — if we except Valentinian II., who seems- to have 
consistently carried through one determinate theory — they had no 
judgment of their own, they were involuntarily borne along by the 
dominant spirit. The entire church constitution, as it then stood, 
appeared to them, equally with Christianity, a divine institution, built 
on the foundation of Christ and the apostles, in which nothing could 
be altered by arbitrary human will. Add to this, that the same church 
constitution had acquired its form in a time when the church was an 
independent society by itself, under the government of the bishops. 
This theocratical theory was already the prevailing one in the 
time of Constantine ; and, had not the bishops voluntarily made 
themselves dependent on him by their disputes, and by their deter- 
mination to make use of the power of the state for the furtherance 
of their aims, it lay in their power, by consistently and uniformly 
availing themselves of this theory, to obtain a great deal from him. 
Thus, for example, in a rescript of the year 314, when an appeal 
was made from an episcopal tribunal to the imperial decision, he 
declared : " The sentence of the bishops must be regarded as the 
sentence of Christ himself." 1 But, on the other hand, it flattered 

i Sacerdotam judicium ita debet haberi, ut si ipse Domimts residens judicet. See 
OptoT. Milev. de scbiamate Donatistar. f. 184. 

VOL. III. M 
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CoDStantine so to regard the matter, as if God had made him mas- 
ter of the whole Roman empire, to the end that, through his instru- 
mentality, the worship of the true God might he everywhere ex- 
tended and promoted. When, in a jesting tone, he once observed 
to the bishops, at a banquet, that he too was a bishop in his own 
way, — namely, a bishop over whatever lay without the church,— be 
meant by this, that God had made him overseer of that which was 
without the church, i.e., the political relations* for the purpose of 
ordering these according to the will of God ; of giving the whole 
such a direction, as that his subjects might be led to pious living. 1 
The disputes among the bishops on doctrinal matters led him, on 
the matter of his relation to the church, to derive from this, his sap- 
posed vocation, many consequences which, at the beginning, had 
never entered into his thoughts. He exhorted them to unanimity ; 
and, when his exhortations were unheeded, he resorted to such 
means for uniting the opposite parties, as his sovereignty over the 
whole Roman state put into his hands. He convoked an assembly 
of bishops from all parts of the empire, in order to give a decision 
for all the Christians under his government. 9 The decrees of these 
synods were published under tho imperial authority, and thus ob- 
tained a political importance. Those only who adopted them could 
enjoy all the privileges of catholic Christians favoured by the state ; 

1 This reinark of Constsjitine, which Eusebius quotes (devita Constantini, iv. 24), 
as he heard it at table from the emperor's lips, has not so great importance in itstlf 
considered ; for in truth it was a mere pan, from which no theory about church rights 
could be drawn,— a sportive allusion to the ambiguity of the Greek word iwiexom, 
which may be used to denote either a particular ecclesiastical officer, or an overseer ge- 
nerally : 'Q* apa «Itj Kal afrrdclwloxoiroe, AXX' vptUfikv tw* tlaa Tjjt i*/tXi|<rfot,tyi 
ik raov itcrta far4 Stov KctStoTaptvoi IvI<tkoto* dv tlr\p. Eusebius, who could best 
know in what sense Constantino meant this to be taken, understands by l«rte -Hf* U 
Kki)aia9, simply the state, so far as Constantine exercised such oversight over ha sub- 
jects ss to lead them, to the best of his ability, in the way of pious living: 'AxoXovSa 
6" ovv tA koytp diavoaOfiBwn, rovt Apxofiipouf dwdirrav twiflrjedVac, vpcvrpvri n 
foil irkp dv duvafiL* rav cvcc/3^ pcradiffcciv fiiov. And, in fact, he expresses himself 
in precisely the same way in other public declarations respecting the office entrusted to 
him by God. See the firat section. 

9 Eusebius of Caesarea, the court bishop, — whose views of the case cannot be consi- 
dered, however, as the prevailing one at that time, — derives this authority from the fact, 
that God had entrusted the general oversight of the whole church to the emperor Justs* 
the oversight of their particular dioceses belonged to the bishops — a sort of unWeisil 
episcopate in relation to the several individual bishoprics: Ola rl« tcolvox Matnrro* if 
Slov Kadtardpfaiof , ovwo&ovt riiav tow 5iov Xtirovpyotv wweporu. De vita Con- 
stantini, 1. i. o. 44. 
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lid, in the end, civil penalties were threatened against those who 
efased to acknowledge them. 

The co-operation of the emperors having once become so neces- 
*ry, in order to the assembling of these councils and the carrying- 
ait of their decisions, it could, of course, no longer remain a mat- 
ter of indifference to them which of the contending parties they 
should sustain with their power. However emphatically they might 
declare in theory that the bishops alone were entitled to decide in 
matters of doctrine, still human passions proved mightier than 
theoretical forms. Although these councils were to serve as 
organs to express the decision of the divine Spirit, yet the 
Byzantine court had already prejudged the question, as to which 
R*rty ought to he considered pious and which impious where- 
«ra it could he contrived to gain over the court in favour of any 
particular doctrinal interest; 1 — or in case the court persecuted one 
of the contending doctrinal parties merely out of dislike to the man 
who stood at the head of it, then the doctrinal question must be 
turned into a means of gratifying personal grudges. 3 The emperors 
were under no necessity of employing force against the bishops : 
by indirect means, they could sufficiently influence the minds of all 
Aoae with whom worldly interests stood for more than the cause of 
troth, or who were not yet superior to the fear of man. It was 
nothing hut the influence of the emperor Constantine which induced- 
the Eastern bishops, at the council of Nice, to suffer the imposition 
of a doctrinal formula which they detested, and from which, indeed, 
they sought immediately to rid themselves. The emperor Theodo- 
siu8 II. declared to the first council of Ephesus, that no person 
who was not a bishop should interfere with the ecclesiastical pro- 
ceedings; 9 and in this declaration he himself may have been in 
earnest : but he was borne along by the current of a powerful court 
P«ty, which itself had combined with a party of the bishops, and 

1 As H had been contrived, before the assembling of the Council of Nice, to persuade 
ta emperor Constantine that the Arian doctrine contained a blasphemy against the divi- 
nity of Christ, and that the bfwoxxrtov was absolutely required in order to maintain the 
dignity of Christ's person. 

1 As at the first council of Ephesus, where the revenge of Pulcheria, who governed the 
imperial court, turned the doctrinal controversy into a means of removing the patriarch 
Nettorius from Constantinople. 

I 'kbifiiTOVj *r6» fill rov KardXoyov twit dyi&raruv Iwio-icchrwv rvyxavovra rott 
b*\if*ia<rri'ffotf vxififiaaiv lirifnyvvc^ai. See the Sacra Theodoa. ii. in the acts of 
ibis council. . 

m2 
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to this party he must serve as the instrument. The pious and free- 
hearted abbot, Isidore, of Pelusium, wrote to the emperor, that do 
remedy existed for the evil in the church, unless he placed some 
check on the dogmatizing spirit of his courtiers ;i — and these 
quel proved how entirely he was in the right. 

It is true, powerful voices were heard simply protesting against 
this confusion of political and spiritual interests ; 2 as, for example, 
Hilary of Poitiers, who remarked well and beautifully to the em- 
peror Constantius : " It is for this purpose you govern and watch, 
that all may enjoy sweet liberty. The peace of the church can no 
otherwise be restored, its distractions can in no other way be healed, 
than by permitting every man to live wholly according to his own 
convictions, free from all slavery of opinion. Even though such 
force should be employed for the support of the true faith, yet the 
bishops would come before you and say : God is the Lord of the 
universe ; he requires not an obedience which is constrained, a pro- 
fession which is forced. He does not want hypocrisy, but sincere 
worship/' 8 But these isolated voices could accomplish nothing in 
opposition to the great mass ; and they proceeded mainly from 
those who were themselves made sore by oppression. Now, as so 
much depended on the fact whether a party had the emperor's vote 
on its side, consequently every art was employed to secure this ; all 
that was corrupt in the Byzantine court found its way into the bosom 
of the church, — court parties became doctrinal parties, and the re- 
verse. Imperial chamberlains (cubicularii), eunuchs, directors of 
the princes' kitchen, 4 disputed on formulas of faith, and affected to 
set themselves up as judges in theological disputes. That which 
must pass current for sound doctrine in the church was subjected 
to the same fluctuations with the parties at court. At length, in 
476, the usurper Basiliscus, who enjoyed a bnef authority, set an 
example wholly in accordance with the spirit of the Byzantine court 
of effecting changes in the ruling doctrines of the church by impe- 
rial decrees, and of settling dogmatic controversies by a resort to 

1 Isidor. Pelusiot. 1. i. ep. 311. IIapi£f tat? rovroiv Sipdrtiav, tl travvtlat ri* 
doyfiariffficov root <rob* &icuc6vqv*. 

2 Comp. the examples cited in the flret section, p. 33, 84 • 

3 Ad Constantium, 1. i. 

4 As for example, that chief cook who was sent as a deputy from tie court of dw 
emperor Valens to persuade Basil of Cmsarea not to show any opposition to doctrinef 
of the court. See Gregor. Naz. orat. xx. f. 318. Theodoret. hist, eccles. iv. c 19. 
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the same expedient ; — and this example was soon after but too 
eagerly followed by other emperors, such as Zeno and Justinian. 
These attempts to rule over the conscience by imperial mandates, 
opened a new source of disturbances and disorders in tho Greek 
church. It is true, that which had been obtruded upon it from 
without, and which was alien from the whole course of the develop- 
ment of the church at that time, could gain no substantial exist- 
ence within it ; but then a violent crisis was always necessary to 
throw it off again. The proof of what has been asserted will be 
famished in the history of the disputes on doctrine. The Greek 
church -presents here a warning example for all ages. The church 
of the West developed itself, in the main, with more independence ; 
because the theocratic principle, of which we have spoken, obtained 
more power in it ; because the predominant authority of the Roman 
bishops formed a certain counterpoise to the interference of the 
state ; and because the more rigid and less versatile spirit of the 
Western church gave less frequent occasion for the interposition of 
* foreign power. 

We shall now proceed to consider the relations of the church to 
the state more in detail. 

The state at present took some part in providing for the sup- 
port of the churches. More was effected in this respect by one 
law of Constantine, than by all other means put together, This 
w as a law which expressly secured to the churches a right which, 
perhaps, they had already now and then tacitly exercised, 1 namely, 
the right of receiving legacies ; which, in the Roman empire, no 
corporation whatever was entitled to exercise, unless it had been 
expressly authorized to do so by the State. Such a law Constan- 
tine enacted in 321, assigning as the reason for it, not the interests 
of the church, but the inviolable sacredness of the last will? 

In part, zeal for the cause of the church, but partly also tho de- 
lusive notion that such gifts, as meritorious works, were particu- 
larly acceptable in the sight of God, and that it was possible there- 
by to atone for a multitude of sins, or both together, procured for 

1 For, during tbe persecutions in the third century, we find it intimated that attempts 
were made to deprive the churches of their estates, which evidently they could have 
come in possession of in no other way. Consult the edict of Oallien. And Alexander 
Sterns had already conceded to the Christians a public place as legally belonging to 
rt*m. See MtXX Lampridii vita, c. 49. 

2 Cod. Throdos. 1. xvi. Tit. ii. % 4. 
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the churches, especially in large towns, 1 very considerable and very 
numerous donations. But it was undoubtedly the case, too, that 
the wealth of the church often led the bishops of the large towns 
to forget the nature of their calling ; and dishonourable means were 
not seldom employed by worldly-minded ecclesiastics, to increase 
the bequests in favour of the churches. It was on this account 
the Emperor Valentinian I. restricted this right by various limita- 
tions ; and distinguished church-teachers complained, not so much 
of these limitations, as of the fact that the clergy had rendered 
them necessary. 3 

But in this case, too, as in ail the appearances of the church at 
this period, the lights and shades should be compared together. 
We see, on the other hand, pious bishops giving up, from Christian 
motives, their title to bequests which, according to the civil law, 
they might have received. A citizen of Carthage made over all his 
property, in the expectation that he should have no children, to the 
church, reserving to himself only the use of it while he lived. Bat 
afterwards, when he had children, Aurelius, contrary to the lega- 
tor's expectations, gave back the whole : " For, according to the 



1 Ammiauua Mercellinus (1. xxvii. c.S) speaks of the great wealth which the 1 
bishops owed to the donations of the matrons. His description shows to what an ex- 
tent the bishops c€ the great capital of the world had, amidst the wealth and in the splen- 
dour of their church, forgotten or forfeited their spiritual character. He says, it ovgfai 
not to be wondered at, that the candidates for the Roman episcopate were ready to urn 
flee everything to obtain it: Com, id adepti, futuri sint ita securi, ut ditentur oblaiiom- 
bus matron am m prooedantqne vehicnlis insidentes, cirenmspecte vestitt, epulas cnruiei 
profusas, adeo at coram convivia regales snperent menses. He says, it had been hasp; 
for them, if they had followed the example of many of the provincial bishops, who, by 
their frugal and simple mode of life, commended themselves in the sight of God and ill 
his true worshippers as pure men. So speaks the Pagan. In like manner Gregory of 
Naxianzen describes the state which the bishops of Constantinople were used to affect, 
—how, at their tables and in the pomp and train of their attendants with which they ap- 
peared in public, they vied with the first men of the state, (oral zzxiL f. 926.) Heoce 
it was too, that men who were disposed to live as it became bishops, such for example is 
Gregory of Naziansen and Ghrysostom, were far from being agreeable to the taste o( 
many in Constantinople. 

2 See Hieronym. in the celebrated letter to Nepotianus, ep. 52, in which he places the 
corruption of the clergy in contrast with the end of their calling: Nee de lege conqueror; 
sed doleo cur meruerimus banc legem. Jerome doubtless bad floating before bit mind, 
when he spoke of the corruption of the clergy, what he had seen particularly at Borne, 
(see ep. 22 ad Eustochium § 28), where he presents a sad picture of the clergy, running 
about to the bouses of the rich matrons, and seeking only to press donations oot of 
them. 8i pulvillum viderit, simantile elegans, si aliqnid domestical suppellectilis, Iaodai, 
miratur, attrectat, et se his indigere conquerens, non tarn impctrat qnam extorquet, qni« 
singula) metuuiit reredarium urbis offend ere. 
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Ml law? says Augustan, who relates the case, 1 " he might have 
stained it, but not according to the law of heaven!' And Augus- 
m himself, who, indeed, was found fault with by many because he 
bad done so little to enrich the church, declared : " That he who 
vould disinherit his son to make the church his legatee, might look 
for some other one to receive the inheritance besides Augustin ; 
nay, he hoped and prayed that he might look in vain for any one."* 

And if it was often the case, especially in the larger towns, that 

bishops might be found who applied the great incomes of their 

churches to diffuse around them an air of state and splendour, there 

ware, on the other hand, shining examples of other bishops, who, 

living frugally themselves, applied all they had to spare for the 

support of charitable institutions. Beyond question, it lay in the 

power of the bishops to make use of the largest revenues for good 

and benevolent purposes ; for they not only had to provide for the 

expense of preserving the churches, of maintaining divine service, 

of supporting the clergy, of supplying the means of subsistence for 

the poor, who, in the great oities, such as Constantinople, were 

very numerous and but too often suffered to live in indolence; but 

■kOf as a general thing, the establishments for the reception of 

•Grangers ((-ciaww*) the alms-houses (7TTo>%oT/w>0da 4 ), the insti- 

1 Sermo 356, § 5. 

* So a certain Bonifacins, belonging to the guild of the navicularii, whose employ- 
ment win to convey grain in their vessels to Borne, Constantinople, or Alexandria, made 
the church at Hippo his legatee ; but Augustin declined the bequest, because, in case of 
•nipwreck, the church would either be obliged, by a judicial process and the application 
•f tatare against the crew, to prove that the mishap was unavoidable, or to make good 
takes to the state exchequer. In respect to the first alternative, it did not befit the 
church, in the opinion of Augustin, to subject mariners who had been rescued from the 
***ea, to the pains of torture. As to the second, the church might not be possessed of 
*• ***ns. " For," says Augustin, M it is not befitting the bishop to be amassing money, 
•nd to push back the hand of the beggar." Possidius states, in the life of Augustin, c. 
**i that the latter would never receive a bequest which injured in any way the relations 
°f the individual by whom the gift was made. A respectable citizen of Hippo had made 
over to the church an estate, merely reserving to himself the use of it while he lived, 
^towards he repented of what he had done, and requested that the papers might be re- 
turned to him, sending in lieu of them a sum of money. But Augustin sent back both, 
String that the church would not receive forced gifts, but those only which were made 
*»* »«tee will. 

With regard to the £cari»ir: *E<rrt ko'wov oZjoi/io, faro r^« lKKkr\viax &<t>wpl*- 
*"*>*• Chrysostom, in act ap. horn. 40, near the end. Of this institution, as an an- 
ient one in the church, though the name was new, see Augustin. Tractat 07, in Joh. | 
*• Xertrdochia postea sunt appellata novis nominibus, res tamen ipsa et ante nomina 
**% (rant, et religionis veritate firmantur. 

* These institutions for the poor were under the supervision of clergymen, also of 
monks, ol K \npt*oi t&» tttox«i«i'. Cone. Chalc. canon. 8. 
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tutions for the support of helpless aged persons (yrjpoKOfieia), the 
hospitals and orphan-houses (the voaoKopeia and op^avorpo^Sa), 
originated in the churches, and the churches had to provide the 
means for their support. A celebrated establishment of this kind 
was the one founded by Basil, bishop of Ceesarea, and which ex- 
isted in the third and fourth century — the Basilias — an institution 
designed for the reception of strangers, and to provide medical 
attendance and nursing for the sick of whatever disease. Here 
everything was brought together that could contribute to the wel- 
fare and comfort of the patients. The physicians of the establish- 
ment resided within its walls, and workshops were provided for all 
the artizans and labourers whose services were needed ; l so that 
Gregory of Nazianzen, in his funeral discourse at' the death oi 
Basil, 3 could call this institution a city in miniature. Basil had 
also caused similar alms-houses to be established in the country; 
one in each provincial diocese (<rvpfiop(a), placed under the care 
of a country bishop, who had the supervision of its concerns. * 
Theodoret, bishop of Gyros, who had a diocese which was poor on 
account of its location, was, notwithstanding, able to save enough 
to erect porticos for the use of the oity, to build two large bridges, 
to construct a canal from the Euphrates to the town, which had 
before suffered for the want of water, and to repair and improve the 
public bath, which was so important a means of health to the in- 
habitants of those hot districts. 4 

Among the favours bestowed by the state to further the ends of 
the church, belonged the exemption of the clerical order from cer- 
tain public services (munera publica, Xetrovpyiai.) Such pertained 
partly to certain classes of citizens, and in part they were attached 
to the possession of a certain amount of property. Now, with 
these state burdens stood connected, for the most part, the under- 
taking of certain kinds of business and employments which were 
incompatible with the nature of the spiritual calling. For this rea- 
son, in the previous period, when no calculation could be made 
on the disposition of the state to accommodate the clerical order, 
a law had been passed that no person who was liable to any civil 
imposition (seculo obstrictus) should be ordained to the spiritual 

1 See Baail. Caesareens. ep. 04, and Sozomen, vi. 34. 
* See his orat 30 and 27. 
» Baail. ep. 142, 143. 
4 See Theodoret. rp. 91. 
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office. 1 But the church having now been freed by Constantine 
from these restrictions, it might be hoped that the like privileges 
would be accorded to the clergy as were allowed to pagan priests, 
physicians, and rhetoricians. In fact Constantino ordered by a law of 
the year 819, after having already conceded to the clergy previous to 
313 a certain degree of exemption, that they should be freed from 
til burdens of the state? This unconditional exemption of the clergy 
from those civil duties was destined to prove, however, the source of 
many evils both to church and to state ; since it was the natural conse- 
quence that numbers, without any inward call to the spiritual office, 
and without titoy fitness for it whatever, now got themselves ordained 
as ecclesiastics for the sake of enjoying this exemption ; — whereby 
many of the worst class came to the administration of the most 
sacred calling, 8 — while, at the same time, the state was deprived of 
mach useful service. The emperor Constantine, in this collision 
of interests, sought to secure only those of the state. That the 
true interests of the church could not have been foremost in his 
thoughts is the more evident, since he shows, by this law itself, how 
imperfectly he understood them. By a law of the year 820, which 
presupposes the existence of a still earlier one, he ordered that for 
the future no person belong to the families of Decurions, no one 
provided with sufficient means of living, no one who was fitted for 
the performance of those civil duties, should take refuge in the spiri- 
tual order ; that, as a general thing, new clergymen should be chosen 
only to supply the places of those who had deceased, 4 and these 
should be persons of small means, and such as were not bound to 

1 When, for instance, Tertullian alleges against the heretics (prescript c. 41), that 
they ordained seculo obstrictos, it may be gathered from this, that the practice was for- 
bidden in the dominant church. 

J Cod. Theodos. L 16, Tit ii. L 2, 

* Comp. what Athanasius (hist Arianornm ad Monachos, S 78), says of the Pagans, 
who passed over from the senatorial families to Christianity, for the purpose of obtaining 
u ecclesiastics the raXalirmpov &\tiTovpyi\ala. Basil. Caesar, ep. 54, respecting such as 
got themselves ordained to the inferior ecclesiastical offices in the country, merely for the 
wke of eluding the obligation to do military service : T&v wXcIotmv <po(3ta Ttjt trrpaTo- 
layia* *l<rjrotourranr iavToin t$ \rwi)pi<ria. Comp. also the acts of the process against 
the bishop Antoninus of Ephesus, in Pailadius' life of Chrysostom, opp. ed. Montfauc. t 
*iii* f where it comes out that that metropolitan bishop sold episcopal dignities to such 
m were merely seeking by episcopal ordination to be released from the burdensome cu- 
ria! duties. 

* But what had promoted this certainly excessive multiplication of ecclesiastics was 
partly the number and magnitude of the external advantages, whereby the spiritual order 
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take upon them any of those burdens of the state. They who were 
obligated to any of those duties, if they had crept into the clerical 
order, were to be forcibly thrust back to their former condition,— 
for which regulation Constantino gave this singular reason : "The 
rich must bear the burdens of the world, the poor must be main- 
tained by the wealth of the church ;"* as if this were the object of 
church property and of the church offices ! But this restriction 
was not less unjust, than the reason alleged for it was false ; for it well 
might be that the very men who felt the inward call, and possessed the 
best qualifications for the spiritual office, were to be found among the 
higher ranks in the provinces ; while by such a law these were ex- 
cluded. Yet with the powerful, influence of the spiritual order at coon, 
under the Christian emperors, it must often happen, as a matter of 
course, that such laws would be evaded, and not unfrequently to the 
inj ury of the church. Some wavering and uncertainty too, soon began 
to show itself in the execution of the law ; expedients were devised 
to avoid injuring the interests either of the state or of the church ; 
and, finally, the law was enacted that those who were under obli- 
gation to render such civil services should, upon entering the ec- 
clesiastical order, give up their property to others who could dis- 
charge those services in their stead. It was very justly given as a 
reason for this regulation, that, if they were really in earnest in what 
they proposed, they must despise earthly things. But it was 
certainly far from being the case that this law could be strictly kept. 3 
The state allowed to the church a particular jurisdiction, when 
it recognised, in a legal form, what had already obtained in the 
church before. It was the rule, from the first, in the Christian 
communities, that disputes between their members should not be 
brought before heathen tribunals, but settled within their own body. 
This was befitting the mutual brotherly relation subsisting between 
Christians; and it had been the course adopted already in the Jewish 
synagogues. Paul had, in fact, expressly required this method of 
procedure, while he regretted that such differences should exist stall 
among Christians. When the episcopal form of church govern- 
now became attractive to so many who were not spiritually minded, and in pan the ex- 
istence of so many church offices which required for their discharge merely outward litur- 
gical services. 

1 See Cod. Tbeodos. 1. 16, Tit ii. 1. 6. OpulentOB enim sssculi snbire necessitates 
oportet, pauperes ecclesiarum divitiis sustentari. 

2 See the laws of the year 383, in the Titulus de Decurionibus. 
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ment became matured, it was made a part of the function of the 
episcopal office to decide these disputes. Yet, hitherto, the sen- 
tence of the bishop stood valid only so far as both parties had 
voluntarily agreed to submit to it. Constantino made the sen- 
tence of the bishops legally binding whenever the two parties had 
once agreed to repair to their tribunal, so that no farther appeal 
could be made from it. 1 Thus a great deal of business of a fo- 
reign nature came upon the episcopal office. Bishops more spi- 
ritually disposed made it a matter of complaint, that so much of 
the time which they were prompted, by the inclination of their 
hearts, to bestow on the things of God, must be employed for the 
purpose of immersing themselves in the investigation of secular 
affairs. 1 At the same time they had to suffer no little vexation ; 
for, however impartially they might decide, they still exposed them- 
selves to many an accusation on the part of those who were look- 
ing merely at their oton advantage, and who, when the decision of 
the bishop was adverse to their interests, could not pardon it in 
them that they must submit without any right of appeal from an 
unfavourable sentence. 8 Yet, from love to their communities, they 
bore this burthen attached to their calling, grievous as it was to 
them, with the self-denial which an Augustin evinces, when from 
a foil heart he exclaims in the language of the 1 19th Psalm, ver. 
115, (as it is found in the Alexandrian version,) "Depart from 

l Sozomen, 1. i. c. 9. 

* When certain theological labours had been committed by two African councils to 
(be care of the bishop Augustin, who was now advanced in yean, he agreed with his 
community, that, for the purpose of executing these, he should be spared from attending 
to their business during five days in the week. A formal protocol or bill (gesta ecclesi- 
*&•) was drawn up, specifying what the church bad conceded to him ; but he was soon 
taicged again, so that he was compelled to say : Ante meridiem et post meridiem occu- 
pttionibus hominum implicor. (See the gesta ecclesiastica August!, ep. 219.) In the 
Greek church, the case may have been, however, that bishops, whether for the purpose 
of devoting themselves with greater blessing to other kinds of labour, or whether it was 
simply ont of indolence, turned over these matters of business to certain members of 

their clergy, whom they invested with full powers for transacting them. At least, So- 
cwes incidentally relates this of a certain Silvan us, bishop of Troas, a man inclined to 

wcetic retirement, belonging to the first times of the fifth century, without remarking 

ti>«t it was anything unusual. But when this good bwbop observed that the clergy to 

whom he had entrusted this business were endeavouring to make gain of it without 

**«ud to right, he committed the investigation to a justice- loving layman. Socrat. 

*iL37. 
* See Augustin. in ifr. 25, | 13, t. iv. f. 115. Etsi jam effringi non potest, quia tenetur 

jur* forte non ecclesiastico, sed principum seculi, qui tantum detulerunt ecclesisj, tit quid- 

1«id in ca judicatum fuerit, dissolvi non possit. 
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me, ye evil doers, for I would study the commandments of my 
God ;" and when he proceeds to say : " Wicked men exercise us 
in observing the commandments of God ; but they call us away 
from exploring them, (from the study of holy scripture,) not only 
when they would persecute us or contend with us, but even when 
they obey us and honour us, and yet compel us to busy ourselves 
in lending support to their sinful and contentious desires; and 
when they require of us that we should sacrifice our time to them ; 
or when, at least, they oppress the weak, and force them to bring 
their affairs before us. To these we dare not say, Man, who has 
made me a judge or a divider of inheritance over you ? For the 
apostle has instituted ecclesiastical judges for such affairs, in for- 
bidding Christians to bring suits before the civil tribunals." Such 
bishops might undoubtedly avail themselves also of this oppor- 
tunity of becoming better acquainted with the members of their 
flock, of diffusing among them the spirit of unanimity, and of op- 
portunely dropping many a practical admonition. But to worldly- 
minded bishops, it furnished a welcome occasion for devoting them- 
selves to any foreign and secular affairs, rather than to the appro- 
priate business of their spiritual calling ; and the same class might 
also allow themselves to be governed by impure motives in the set- 
tlement of these disputes. 

In many cases, it was apparent that the gradually forming hier- 
archy furnished a salutary counterpoise against political despotism. 
The bishops acquired a great deal of influence in this respect, 
owing to the point of view in which the external church and its 
representatives appeared to the men of this period, and gradually 
also through the habits and customs of the people ; since the pre- 
vailing ideas passed over into life, before anything came to be de- 
termined by the laws. 

To this kind of influence belongs that which the bishops ob- 
tained by their intercessions (intercessiones. ) It was then not 
unusual for persons who enjoyed some reputation as men of learn- 
ing, as rhetoricians, to avail themselves of this for the purpose of 
interceding with the great, who affected to patronize science, in 
behalf of the unfortunate. But that this custom should pass over 
especially to the bishops, was a natural consequence of the new 
direction which Christianity gave to the mode of contemplating the 
forms of social life. New ideas of the equality of all men in the 
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sight of God ; of the equal accoantableness of all ; of mercy, love, 
and compassion, were diffused abroad by Christianity. Christian 
judges and magistrates were uncertain how they should unite the 
discharge of their official duties with what was required of them by 
the precepts of Christ. In the previous period, one party of Chris- 
tians, in fact, held the administration of such offices to be incom- 
patible with the nature of the Christian calling. The council of 
Elvira (in 305) directed that the supreme magistrates in the muni- 
cipal towns, the Duumviri, (though these were not called upon to 
pronounce sentence of death,) should not enter the church during 
the year of their office. 1 The Council of Aries, in 314, directed 
indeed that the presidents in the provinces, and others who were 
incumbents of any civil office, should continue to remain in the 
communion of the church, 8 yet charged the bishops in the places 
where they exercised their civil functions, with a special oversight 
of them ; and, when they began to act inconsistently with their 
Christian duties, 8 they were then to be cut off from the church fel- 
lowship. Thus, then, it came about that conscientious Christians 
who occupied official stations, whenever they were beset with doubts 
from the above-mentioned causes, had recourse to the bishops for 
instruction and for the quieting of their scruples. For example, a 
certain functionary, by the name of Studius, betook himself, in a 
case of this sort, to Ambrosius, bishop of Milan. The latter told 
him that according to Romans xiii. he was authorized to employ the 
sword for the punishment of crime, yet proposed for his imitation the 
pattern of Christ in his conduct towards the woman taken in adul- 
tery (John, c. viii.). 4 If the transgressor had never been baptised, he 
might still be converted, and obtain the forgiveness of sin : if he 
had been already baptised, he could yet repent and reform. Am- 
brosius says on this occasion that those who pass sentence of death 
would not, indeed, be excluded from the communion of the church, 
since they are justified, by the above-cited declaration of the 
apostle, to pass such a sentence ; but that the majority, however, 

1 C.66. Magistratum uno anno, quo agit duumviratum, prohibendum placuit, ut sa 
ftb ecclesia cohibeat. 

J Litems accipiant ecclesiastical communieatorias, c. 7. 

s Cam cceperint contra disciplinam agere. 

« An example, indeed, which did not wholly apply in the present case; for it was one 
"tirre the question was not a juridical, but a religious and moral one. But Ambrose 
wss for ennobling the juridical position by that of morality and religion. 
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did abstain from the communion, and that their conduct in this re- 
spect was to be approved. 1 

In this way it came about that the bishops gradually obtained 
the right of exercising a sort of moral superintendence over the dis- 
charge of their official duties by the governors, the judges, the pro- 
prietors, who belonged to their communities ;' — an authority which 
was not always, indeed, alike respected ; — that they were empowered, 
in the name of religion, to intercede with governors, with the nobles 
of the empire, and even with the emperors, in behalf of the unfor- 
tunate, the persecuted, the oppressed ; in behalf of individuals, en- 
tire cities and provinces, who sighed under grievous burdens, laid 
on them by reckless, arbitrary caprice, or who trembled in fear of 
heavy punishments amidst civil disturbances. Where the fear of 
man made all others mute, it was not seldom they alone who spoke 
out in the name of religion and of the church, who ventured to 
utter themselves with freedom ; and their voice might sometimes 
penetrate to the consciences of those who were intoxicated by 
the feeling of their absolute power, and surrounded by servile flat- 
terers. 

Some examples will render this clear. When the separation of 
the province of Gappadocia into two provinces (Cappadocia prima 
et secunda), under the emperor Valens, in the year 371, had re- 
duced the inhabitants, who thus lost much of their gain and were 
oppressed by a double weight of civil burdens, to great distress, it 
was the bishop Basil of Ceesarea who interceded — to no purpose 
indeed — with the great, and, through them, with the emperor, in 
behalf of the whole province. Among other things, he thus wrote 

1 According to the old editions, ep. ad Stadium, 1. vii ep. 58. 

2 By a law.of the year 409, which directed the judges on all Sundays to interrogate 
prisoners, whether they had experienced humane treatment, it was at the same time pie- 
supposed, that the bishops felt it incumbent on them to exhort the judges to humane 
treatment of their prisoners : Neo deerit antistttum Christianas religionis oura laudabiht 
qua ad observationem constituti judicis hanc ingerat monitionem. Cod. Theodoa. L zi. 
Tit. iii. 1. 7. By a law of the emperor Justinian, of the year 629, it was devolved on the 
bishop, on Thursday and Friday (probably on these days in particular, on account of 
the memory of Christ's passion), to visit the prisons, to inquire into the crimes for which 
each person was confined, and accurately inform himself with regard to the treatment he 
met with, end point out to the higher authorities every thing that was done contrary to 
good order. They were also to see to it, that no one should be held in confine- 
ment elsewhere than in the public prisons. Sep Codex Justinian. 1. i. Tit. iv. I. 22 f 
and 23. 
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to one of the nobles : " He could boldly tell the court that they 
were not to imagine they should have two provinces instead of one ; 
for they would not have secured another province from some other 
world, bat have done jast the same as if the owner of a horse or of 
an ox should out him in halves, and suppose that by so doing he 
obtained two instead of one." When, in the year 887, a popular 
movement at Antioch, which bad been brought about by the op- 
pression of excessive taxes, gave reason to fear a severe retribution 
from the emperor Theodosius, who might easily be hurried, in a 
momentary paroxysm of passion, to the extremest measures, and 
all was in a state of the utmost confusion, the aged and sick 
bishop Flavianus proceeded himself to Constantinople. Said he to 
the emperor : " I am come, as the deputy of our common Master, 
to address this word to your heart : ' If ye forgive men their tres- 
passes, then will your heavenly Father also forgive you your tres- 
passes.' " These words, to which he gave a still more pointed em- 
phasis by alluding to the import of the approaohing festival of 
Easter, so profoundly affected the heart of an emperor easily 
susceptible of religious impressions, that he exclaimed : " How 
could it be a great thing for me, who am but a man, to remit my 
anger towards men, when the Lord of the world himself, who for 
our sakes took the farm of a servant, and was crucified by those to 
*bom he was doing good, interceded with his Father in behalf of 
M8 crucifiera, saying: 'Forgive them, since they know not what 
they do ' V All that had been done, he promised should be for- 
gotten, and Flavian should hasten back to convey the glad tidings 
to his community before the commencemet of the Easter. 8 

It cannot be denied, indeed, that while pious and prudent bishops 
dfected much good by a discreet resort to these intercessions ; 

1 Ep. 74 ad Mutinian. 

1 See Chrysoatom. orat 20, de statute, near the end. In the same manner Theodoret 
interceded with great men and with the imperial princes Puloheria, in behalf of the in- 
habitants of his poor church diocese, who were calumniated at the court, and oppressed 
by heavy tributes. (See ep. 42, and the following.) So Augostin used the most ear- 
ner remonstrances with a rich landholder, by the name of Romulus, who was in the 
Practice of unjustly oppressing the poor people of the oountry, and who had avoided 
■peaking with Augustin himself; and he closed with these words: "Fear God, uuless 
yon wish to deceive yourself: I call him to witness on your soul, that, while saying 
this, I fear more for you than for those in behalf of whom I may seem to intercede. If 
yon believe, let God be thanked. If you do not believe, I comfort myself in what the 
Lord says, Matth. x. 13." . August iu. ep. 247, 
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others, by a hatfghty abuse of them, by hierarchical arrogance, by 
a confusion of the Christian and the juridical point of view, to which 
they obstinately clung, might seriously interfere with the civil or- 
der. 1 Yet the injury which thence resulted in the case of particular 
individuals, is certainly not to be compared with the benefits which 
accrued, in various ways, from the intercessions of the bishops in 
behalf of the innocent who were oppressed, and of the weak who 
were abandoned to the caprices of passion and arbitrary power.' 
The bishops were considered particularly as the protectors of widows 
and orphans. The dying, who left orphan children behind them, 
commended them, in that period of despotic authority, to the pro- 
tection of the bishops. The property of widows and orphans, 
which there was cause to fear might fall a prey to the rapacity of 
the powerful, was placed under the guardianship of the churches 
and the bishops * Ambrosius, bishop of Milan, reminds his clergy 
of the fact, how often he had withstood the attacks of the imperial 
power in defending the property of the widow ; nay, of all ; — and 
he says to those clergy that they would thereby magnify their office, 
if the attacks of the powerful, under which the widow and the 
orphan must succumb, were warded off by the protection of the 
church ; if they showed that the precept of the Lord had more 
weight with them than the favour of the rich.i 

It was the same with another right which the churches gradually 
obtained by traditional usage. As the pagan temples had been al- 

1 Respecting suoh haughtiness of the bishops, a certain judge, by the name of Mace- 
donius, complains in a letter to Angnstin, (ep. 152,) to whom he states his doubts about 
the reasonableness of intercessions. He denounces those who complained of wrong, 
when their intercessions, however unreasonable, met with no hearing; from whom, how- 
ever, he altogether distinguishes such men ss Augustin. The latter, in reply, explain* 
at large his deliberate judgment respecting the end, the right and the wrong use of the 
episcopal intercessiones, ep. 153. To guard against such abuses, it'was ordered bja liv 
of the year S98, that the monks and the clergy should not be permitted to snatch con- 
demned malefactors from their merited punishment: yet they were allowed, even by this 
law, to resort to a legal intercession, as a sort of reparation for this infringement on their 
rights. Cod. Theodos. 1. ix. Tit. 40, 1. 16. 

2 How common it was for those whose life or freedom was suddenly endangered by 
powerful enemies, or for their relatives and friends, to enter the church and apply to the 
bishop for his speedy assistance, is seen from Augustin. p. 101, § 4, p. 368, | 3. Videtis, 
si cujns vita proesentis seculi periclitetur, quomodo amici ejus currant pro eo, quomodo 
curritur ad ecclesiam, rogatnr episcopus, ut intermittat, si quas babet actiones, cams, 
festinet. 

3 See Augustin. ep. 262; according to other editions, 217. Sermo 176, $ 2, 

4 Ambrosias de officiis, 1. ii. c. 2«. 
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ready considered asylums for such as fled to them for refuge, and as 
the images of the emperor served the same purpose* so now 'this 
use passed over to the Christian churches. It is evident, from what 
has been said, bow salutary a thing this might prove under the cir- 
cumstances of those times; since taking refuge in the asylum of 
the church, particularly at the altar, afforded time for the bishops 
to intercede for the unfortunate, before any injury could be done 
them. They who were persecuted by a victorious party, in times of 
civil disturbance, could, in the first instance, here find protection 
against the sword ; and the bishops, meanwhile, gain time to ap- 
ply to the powerful for their pardon. Many examples of this kind 
are furnished in the labours of Ambrose, during the Western revo- 
lutions of his period. Slaves could here find protection, for the 
first moment, against the cruel rage of their masters, and subse- 
quently, by the interposition of the bishops, appease their anger. 
Such as were by misfortune involved in debt, and persecuted by 
their creditors, oould here gain shelter for the first moment ; and 
pious bishops could, in the mean time, find means, either by a col- 
lection in their communities, or by an advance of money from the 
church funds, of cancelling their debt, or of effecting a compromise 
between them and their creditors. 1 It is true, this right of the 
churches, which, under the circumstances of those times, could be 
applied to such salutary purposes, might also be abused by the 
hierarchical arrogance of some bishops. 8 This right was at first not 
conceded to the churches by a law, but had its ground simply in 
the universal belief; and hence it happened, too, that it was often 
violated by rude, tyrannical men. Pious bishops here had an op- 
portunity of evincing their steadfast courage in protecting the un- 
fortunate wbo bad taken refuge with them, against the rage of 
powerful enemies who would not suffer themselves to be restrained 

1 See Augustin. ep. 268 ad plebem ; according to other editions, 215. 

1 An example in Augustin. ep. 250. Certain individual* guilty of perjury having 
Uken refuge in the church, the Comee Classicianus, accompanied by a few men, went 
to AozOnu the bishop, for the purpose of making such representations to him as would 
invent him from receiving them. But though the guilty persons voluntarily left the 
•both, the haughty bishop, notwithstanding, pronounced excommunication on the en- 
tin family of the Conies. Augustin, on the other hand, received the Comes into his own 
Mnmutioa, telling him that he had nothing to fear from an unjust excommanication $ 
sad he wrote to the bishop : " Believe not that we may not be hurried on by an unjust 
tager because we are bishops ; bat let us rather think, that we live in the greatest. dan- 
ftr of being caught in the snares of temptation, because we are men." 

VOL. HI. N 
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by any respect for the asylum. 1 The first imperial law which ap- 
peared with reference to the asylum, was in fact directed againstil 
The case happened thus : — Chrysostom, the venerable bishop of 
Constantinople, had defended a number of unfortunate individuals 
against the arbitrary violence of the unprincipled, but for a time 
powerful, Eutropius; in consequence of which, the latter procured 
the enactment of an express law, in 398, restricting this right of 
the church, which had grown out of common usage and custom. 2 
So much the stronger, therefore, must have been the impression 
made on the popular mind, when, in the following year, Eutropius 
himself, having fallen from the summit of earthly fortune to the 
lowest infamy, was obliged to seek shelter, at the altar of the 
church, from the fury of the exasperated Gothic troops to which 
the weak Arcadius was willing to abandon him ; and it was Chry- 
sostom who defended him there. A great effect was also produced 
by an incident which occurred in Constantinople itself, under the 
reign of Theodosius II. Certain slaves of one of the chief men of 
the city took refuge, from the harsh treatment of their cruel master, 
in the sanctuary of the principal church. There, for several days in 
succession, they disturbed the divine service ; and when at length 

1 Here follow two examples. A man of some consequence and influence, owio? 
to bis connection with the vicar-general of Pontus, with whom he acted as assessor 
judge, wished to compel a noble widow to marry him. She fled to the asylum of the 
church at C&sarea. That governor, who was besides an enemy of the bishop Basil r 
gladly availed himself of this opportunity to make him feel his power. But Basil refused 
to deliver up the widow. The vicar caused him to be arraigned before his tribunal ; but 
the people were excited, by this course of proceeding, to such violent agitation, that the 
governor, struck with fear, finally himself implored Basil to use his influence in soothing 
them. See Oregor. Naz. orat. 20, p. 863.- In like manner, the bishop Synesius of Pto- 
lemais, iu the early part of the fifth century, had to contend with a governor, Androm- 
eus, who dealt in an arbitrary manner with tbe lives and property of the citizens, sacri- 
ficing everything to his avarice and his passions. He caused an edict to be posted up 
on the doors of the church, in which he threatened every ecclesiastic who should gire 
protection to his unhappy victims. He declared that not one should escape his hand, 
even though he clasped the feet of Christ. No asylum could afford shelter against such 
a man. The only course that was left for Synesius was to pronounce on him the sen- 
tence of excommunication, ep. 58. Yet Andronicus, who fell into disgrace with tbe 
court, and was plunged in misfortune, was forced himself to seek protection from the 
church, and Synesius received him. Ep. 90 ad Theophilum. 

3 See Cod. Theodos. 1. 0, Tit. 45, 1. 8 ; which law, to be sure, is not expressed in ge- 
neral terms, but is properly directed only against those who were bound under some obli- 
gation to the state or to private persons, which they were wishing to evade. Yet tbe 
law, in the form in which it stood, might easily be farther made use of also against tbe 
asylum. 
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resort was bad to force against them, they killed one of the ecclesias- 
tics, wounded another, and then put an end to their own lives. 1 This 
and similar occurrences led finally to the enactment of the Jirsl law 
for the asylum of the church, in the year 481. It was here settled 
tbatnot only the altar, but whatever formed any part of the church 
buildings, should be an inviolable place of refuge.5 It was forbid- 
den, on pain of death, forcibly to remove those who fled thither un- 
armed. Resort might be had to force only against such as took 
refuge to those places with weapons in their hands, and who refused 
to give them up at the repeated solicitations of the clergy. 8 In a 
law, passed in the following year, it was ordered that whenever a 
servant fled unarmed to the church, the clergy should delay giving 
information of it to the master, or to the person whose vengeance 
he was endeavouring to escape, no longer than a day ; and that the 
latter, out of regard to him to whom the fugitive had fled for refuge, 
should grant bim full forgiveness, and receive him back without 
the infliction of any further punishment. 



2. INTERNAL ORGANIZATION OF THE CHURCH. 

Two things had a special influence in modifying the develop- 
ment of the church constitution in this period ; first, that con- 
founding of the Old and the New Testament view of the theocracy 
which had prevailed and proved so influential in the previous pe- 
riod ; secondly, — what became accessory to this in the period be- 
fore us, — the union of the church with the state ; which union, 
although really in conflict with the theocratic principle above men- 
tioned, was, notwithstanding, indirectly promoted by it. For the 
more the church strove after outward dominion, the more was she 
liable to go astray, and to forget, in this outward power, her own 
intrinsic essence as a church of the spirit, and the more easy it 

I Socrates, vii. 33. 

* The reason alleged probably bad some reference to the fact that those cases in which 
the violators of the asylum were subsequently visited by some great calamity, which was 
generally regarded es a divine punishment, particularly contributed to promote the feel- 
ing of reverence for the asylum : Ne in detrahendos eos conetnr quisquam sacrilegns 
menus immittere ; ue, qui hoc ansus sit, cum discrimen suum videat, ad expetendam opem 
ipse qnoque confugiat. 

Cod. Theodos. 1. 9. Tit. 45, 1. U 

N2 
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became for outward power to obtain dominion over her ; as it was 
true, on the other hand, that the more clearly she retained the con* 
sciousness of her own intrinsic essence as a church of the spirit, 
and the less she was tempted to strive after dominion otherwise 
than through the spirit, through the power of the gospel, the purer 
she was enabled to maintain herself from all corrupt intennixtart 
of the worldly principle. 

The central point of the theocratic church system was the idea 
of a visible, outward priesthood, serving as the medium of connec- 
tion between Christ and the church ; of a sacerdotal caste distinc- 
tively consecrated to God, and requisite for the life of the church, 
— through which order alone the influences of the Holy Spirit 
could be diffused among the laity. This idea had, in the previous 
period, become already a dominant idea in the church, and had 
exerted the greatest influence in changing and modifying all eccle- 
siastical relations. Though this idea was employed by such church 
teachers as Chrysostom and Augustin only for the purpose of set- 
ting in its true light the religious and moral dignity of the spiritual 
order, and of bringing it home to the hearts of such as were in- 
tending to form themselves for this order, and though such men 
meant by no means to disparage thereby the dignity of the univer- 
sal Christian calling, yet thus the germ of many other errors came 
to be once introduced. Hence the false antithesis now set up be- 
tween spiritual and secular, which had so injurious an influence on 
the whole Christian life, and by which the lofty character of the 
universal Christian calling was so much lowered. Hence the de- 
lusive notion that the clergy, as super-earthly beings, must with- 
draw themselves from all contact with the things of sense ; and 
hence the erroneous notion that the priestly dignity was desecrated, 
was too much drawn down to the earth, by the married life. It 
would be doing wrong to this period to assert that such an opinion 
was purposely invented, or set afloat, with a view to enhance thereby 
the dignity of the spiritual order. Ideas of this sort, which reign 
supreme over an age, are, in general, not the contrivance of a few ; 
and what has been thus purposely contrived can never acquire such 
vast influence in shaping human relations. As that idea of the 
priesthood had originated, as we have seen, in a declension from 
the primitive Christian mode of thinking ; the same was true also 
of this opinion, which naturally grew out of the idea of the priest- 
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hood,— the opinion that the clergy, as mediators between God and 
men, as the channels through whom alone the influences of the 
Holy Spirit must flow to the rest of mankind, enchained to the 
world of sense, must hence, in their whole life, be elevated above 
that world, — must keep themselves free from all earthly ties and 
family relations. It is plain, indeed, that in many nations not 
Christian, the idea of such a priesthood led to the same conclusion 
of the necessity of celibacy in the priests ; and already, in the pre- 
vious period, we observed a tendency of the same kind among the 
Montanists. 

This idea could not penetrate at once everywhere alike ; the pri- 
mitive Christian spirit still offered considerable resistance to it. 
The Council of Elvira in Spain, which met in the year 305, and 
was governed by the ascetic and hierarchical spirit that prevailed 
particularly in the Spanish and North- African churches, was the 
first to announce the law, that the clergy of the three first grades 
should abstain from all marriage intercourse, or be deposed. 1 Men 
of the same bent of spirit were for making this a general law of the 
church at the Council of Nice ; but a bishop, whose opinion may 
have had the more weight because it was unbiassed, as he had 
himself led a strictly ascetic life from his youth upward, — the bishop 
and confessor Paphnutius, — opposed this motion, declaring that 
wedlock was also a holy estate, as Paul affirmed; and that the 
clergy who held that relation might lead, notwithstanding, a holy 
life. No yoke ought to be imposed on men which the weakness of 
human nature could not bear ; and it would be well to use caution, 
lest the Church might be injured by excessive severity. 3 Yet even 
Paphnutius, plainly as he saw the mischief which must accrue from 
such an ordinance universally imposed, was too much governed by 
the spirit of his time to speak generally against the practice of binding 
the spiritual order to celibacy. The old order of things was simply 
retained, that ecclesiastics of the three first grades, when once or- 
dained* should no longer be permitted to marry ; and the rest was 
left to the free choice of each individual. And this was not a thing 
altogether new : the council of Neocresarea, in the year 314,* had 

1 Plaenit in totnm prohiberi episcopis, presbyteris et diaconibus, rel omnibus clericis 
poaitis in miniaterio, abstinere a conjugibus ania. 
3 SoeraLi. ii. 
* Canon i. 
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already decreed that the preshyter who married should forfeit his 
standing ; and the council of Ancyra, in the same year, 1 that the 
deacons who, at the time of their ordination, should declare that 
they could not tolerate the life of celibacy, might .subsequently be 
allowed to marry ; while those who said nothing on this point at 
their ordination, yet afterwards married, should he deposed from 
their office. How much the ascetic spirit of the moral system 
which prevailed in many portions of the Eastern church, first giv- 
ing rise to monasticism, and then receiving support from the same 
system, contributed to spread the erroneous notion of the necessity 
of celibacy to the sacred character of the priesthood, is made evi- 
dent by the decisions of the council of Gangra in Paphlagonia, 
somewhere about the middle of the fourth century ; which council, 
at the same time, deserves notice, as being opposed to this spiritual 
tendency and to this delusion. Its fourth canon pronounces sen- 
tence of condemnation on those who would not hold communion 
with married ecclesiastics. The practice became continually mora 
prevalent, it is true, in the Eastern church, for the bishops at least, 
if they were married, to abandon the marriage relation: yet we still 
find exceptions, even in the fifth century ; as in the case of Syne- 
sius, who, when about to be made bishop of Ptolemais in Penta- 
polis, signified to Theophilus, patriarch of Alexandria, his intention 
of living in the same relations with the wife to whom he himself 
had joined him ; and yet he was ordained bishop. 9 It was different 
with the Western church, where the law which Paphnutius had 
turned aside at the council of Nice, succeeded, nevertheless, to 
establish itself. It had hitherto been nothing more than a funda- 
mental principle in the usages of the church, when the Soman 
bishop Siricius decreed the first ecclesiastical law on the subject. 
The occasion of it was this : — Spanish presbyters and deacons re- 
sisted the unmarried life ; and, as the whole idea of the church 
priests and sacrifices was derived from the Old Testament, they 
appealed in their defence to the fact that the Old-Testament priests 
lived in the state of wedlock. Himerius, bishop of Taraco, in a 
letter to the Roman bishop Damasus, which treated of various other 

1 Canon. 10. 

2 Jerome may perhaps have expressed himself, in his zeal, too generally, when be says, 
in the beginning of his book against Vigilontins: Quid facient orientis ecclesia% quid 
jEgypti et sedis apostolic ae, quie aut virgincs Clericos accipiunt, aut continentes, ant si 
uxores habuerint, mariti esse desistunt. 
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ecclesiastical affairs, had also mentioned this circumstance, and asked 
for advice. Siricins, who in the meantime had succeeded Damasus, 
in the episcopal office, replied in a letter of the year 385, in which, by 
a singular perversion of holy writ, he endeavoured to prove the neces- 
sity of celibacy in priests ; and in which letter, moreover, the connec- 
tion of this error with the unevangelioal idea of the priesthood and 
the unevangelical idea of what constitutes holiness, is very clearly 
brought to view. The requisition to be holy (Levit. xx. 7) is here 
confined solely to the priests, and referred simply to abstinence from 
marriage intercourse ; and the bishop appeals for proof to the fact 
that the priests of the Old Testament, during the period of their ser- 
vice in the temple, were obliged to dwell there, and to abstain from 
all marriage intercourse; — that Paul (Rom. viii. 8, 9) says,*they 
that are in the flesh cannot please God. And he adds : " Gould 
the Spirit of God dwell, indeed, in any other than holy bodies ?" as 
though true holiness accordingly were incompatible with the marriage 
estate, and the clergy were the only ones in whom the Spirit of 
God resided. It was indeed true, that a considerable time elapsed 
before the principle, established in theory, could be generally 
adopted also in practice. There arose, even in the last times of 
the fourth century, many men, superior to the prejudices of their 
age, such as Jovinian, and perhaps also Vigilantius, who combated 
the doctrine of celibacy in the spiritual order. Jovinian rightly 
appeals to the fact that the apostle Paul allowed one to be chosen 
a bishop who had a wife and children. And Jerome names bishops 
among the friends or Vigilantius, who, because they feared the 
pernicious consequences to morals of a constrained celibacy, would 
ordain no others as deacons but those who were married} 

This idea of the priesthood was bad, also, in its influence on the 
prevailing notions with regard to the training necessary for those who 
were preparing for the spiritual order. As many placed implicit 
confidence in the magical effects of the priestly ordination, whereby 
the supernatural powers, of which the priest was to be the channel, 
were communicated at once ; as they held the outward acts of the 
church, by which the priest was supposed to set in motion the higher 
energies communicated to him, to be the principal thing in the ad- 

1 8ee Hieronym. adv. Vigilant, at the beginning. The frqeuent complaints about the 
e-»Mt*«croi of the clergy,— against whom canon S of the Nicene council is directed 
f toL i. $ 2, p. 467),— prove the bad effects which the rules of celibacy had on morals, 
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ministration of his office ; they were, for this very reason, led to 
suppose that no special previous culture was necessary for this of- 
fice. 1 It is true, the more eminent teachers of the church — such 
men as Gregory of Nazianzus, Chrysostom,' and AugasUn* — com- 
bated this delusion, and laid down many wholesome and judicious 
rules for the education of the spiritual order ; yet these injunctions, 
proceeding from individuals, could produce no adequate effects, as 
they were not sufficiently sanctioned and upheld by the decrees of 
councils. 4 There was, moreover, a great want of institutions for the 
theological education of the spiritual order. The school at Alex- 
andria was at first the only one. This became distinguished under 
the superintendence of the learned Didymus, who, although blind 
from his youth, was one of the most accomplished church-teachers 
of his time. Then arose, . at the end of the fourth century, the 
theological school of Antiooh, the formation of which had been al- 
ready prepared, a century earlier, by the learned presbyters of that 
church. This school rendered itself particularly distinguished by 
diffusing. a taste among the clergy for the thorough study of the 
scriptures. From this, as the mother, several others sprung up in 
the Syrian church, whose salutary influence on that church continued 
long to be felt. In the Greek church, it was the practice, as we 

1 Gregory of Nazianz sarcastically denounces this erroneous notion in his satirical 
poem against the bishops, v. 503 : 'Riwoi t6x Av t!« At itriaicfarm* x«?" I **>" h 
fii&tp K^pvyfia (the public proclamation of the choice made in the church) ; Xrirpa* 
ti« xapi* (the ordination, a second baptism) & r' Upo&pu*, Ac &p d£ioi fiim | <f>»- 
*&t, AcdoVrtf r^r tca$&pa\9 r$ icXiVn (prayer over the candidate who was kneeling) | 
mi rip TupamrtfO'ftVri d*j$tv mnv/iaTi) as if the Holy Ghost at the ordination wrought 
with irresistible power) | xpivn iucalvv xal co<pwv Iwcckowmv. 

* In his work, wipl Upwavyij*. 

8 In his work, de doctrine Christiana. 

4 In an old collection of ecclesiastical laws, belonging to the fifth century, falsely 
called the decisions of the fourth synod at Carthage, c. L, we find the only decree of thb 
sort, which is itself, however, very generally expressed : Qui episcopus ordinandus est, 
anleaexaminetur, si sit literatus, si in lege Domini instructus, si in seripturarum semi- 
bus cautus, si in dogmatibua ecclesiasticis exercitatus. See Manai Concil. iiL 949. 

6 Hence the Nestorian seminaries for the clergy were at the beginning particularly 
distinguished ; as, for example, their school at Niaibia in Mesopotamia, which had a set 
tied course of studies, and waa divided into several classes. The teachers and student* 
enjoyed special privileges in the Nestorian churches (see Assemani Bibl. Vat t. iii p. % 
f. 927.) The North- African bishop Junilius, about the middle of the sixth century, de- 
scribes this school, in the preface to his work de partibus divine legta, as one u where 
the Holy Scriptures were expounded by teachers publicly appointed, in the same manner 
aa grammar and rhetoric were among the Romans." The well-known Bast-Gothic states- 
man and scholar Cassiodorus, who was troubled to find that in the West there were no 
public teachers of the right method of soriptursl exposition, aa there were of the right 
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may aee in the examples of Basil of Ceesarea and Gregory of Nazi* 
anzua, for such young men as were destined, by the wish of their 
families, to consecrate themselves to the service of the church, to 
visit the schools of general education, then flourishing at Athens, 
Alexandria, Constantinople, Ceesarea in Cappadocia, and Ceesarea in 
Palestine. Next, they passed some time in pursuing the study of 
the ancient literature, either with particular reference to their own 
improvement, or as rhetorical teachers in their native towns; 
until, by the course of their own meditations, or by some impres- 
sion from without, a new direction, of more decided Christian seri- 
ousness, was given to their life. In this case, it now became their 
settled plan to consecrate their entire life to the service of the faith, 
and of the church ; whether it was that they entered immediately 
into some one of the subordinate grades of the spiritual order, or 
that they preferred, in the first place, in silent retirement, by sober 
collection of thought, by the study of the holy Scriptures, and of the 
older church-fathers, either in solitude or in some society of monks, 
to prepare themselves for the spiritual office. - That previous dis- 
cipline in general literature had, in one respect, a beneficial influ- 
ence ; inasmuch as it gave a scientific direction to their minds in 
theology, and thus fitted them also for more eminent usefulness as 
church-teachers ; as becomes evident when we compare the bishops 
so educated with others. But, on the other hand, the habits of 
style thus contracted, the vanity and fondness for display which 
were nourished in those rhetorical schools, had on many an influ- 
ence unfavourable to the simplicity of the gospel, as may be seen, 
for example, after a manner not to be mistaken, in the case of 
Gregory of Nazianzus. 

The cloisters, moreover, are to be reckoned, in the Greek church, 
among the seminaries for educating the clergy ; and, indeed, among 
those of a healthful influence ; in so far as a practical Christian 
bent, a rich fund of Christian experience, and an intimate acquaint- 
ance with holy scripture, was to be acquired in them ; but, on the 
other hand, it is true, also, that a certain narrowness of theological 
spirit was engendered in the cloisters, injurious in its influence on 
the education of church- teachers, as may be perceived in the case 

method of understanding the ancient authors, entered into an understanding with the 
Bovmh bishop Agapetus, that such a school should be founded at Rome ; but the stormy 
tiaws prerented the execution of that plan. See prafat. 1. i. de institutione div. Script. 
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of an Epiphanius ; and those that received their education then 
were often at a loss how to adapt themselves to wider spheres of 
spiritual activity, especially when they were transferred at once to 
the great capital towns, as the example of Nestorins shows. The 
awkwardness of their movements, amid the intricate relations into 
which they were thrown, operated not seldom to hinder and disturb 
them in their labours. 

An excellent seminary for the ecclesiastics, not merely of a single 
church, but of an entire province, was often the clertis of a pious 
and well-informed bishop. Young men, in this case, were first ad- 
mitted into the body as chnrch readers or copyists (lectores or ex* 
cerptores ;) they were trained up under his eye, formed after his 
example, his counsels, his .guidance; they availed themselves of his 
experience, and were thus introduced, under the most favourable 
auspices, into the field of practical labour. Many pious bishops, 
such as Augustin and Eusebius of Vercelli, endeavoured, by draw- 
ing still closer the bond of union among their clergy, and inducing 
them to live together in common, to carry still farther this discip- 
linary influence of theirs on the younger members of their order— 
the first germ of the canonical life, afterwards so called. 

We have already observed that, by the temporal advantages con- 
nected with the spiritual profession, many who had neither the in- 
ward call nor any other qualifications for this order, were led to 
aspire after church offices ; so that, in fact, numbers became Chris- 
tians solely with a view of obtaining some post in the church, and 
enjoying the emoluments therewith connected. Several synods of 
these times endeavoured to suppress this abuse. Already the Ni- 
cene council, in its second canon, ordered that no one, after being 
instructed for a short time, and then baptized, should for the fu- 
ture, as had been done before, be ordained a presbyter or a bishop ; 
for some time was necessary for the probation of a catechumen, and 
a still longer trial was requisite after baptism ; and the council of 
Sardica, in its tenth canon, directed that if a person of wealth, or 
from the arena of the forum, wished to become a bishop, he should 
not attain to that office until he had gone through the functions of 
a reader, deacon, and presbyter, and spent sufficient time in each 
of these offices to make proof of his faith and temper. Yet these 
and similar laws availed but little to diminish the evil ; as it ever 
proves true that abuses, grounded in the wrong character of gene- 
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ral relations, axe not to be fundamentally cured by single probibi- 
tntory laws, bat only by the improvement of these general relations 
themselves. The confounding of spiritual and worldly things was 
the source of these abuses. Hence it happened that the spiritual 
offices presented so many attractions to those who would have been 
the last men to be drawn by the essential character of the spiritual 
calling itself ; and hence, in the choice of candidates to spiritual 
offices, especially the most elevated, more attention was paid to 
every one of the others than to the spiritual qualifications. Men 
considered what they had to expect, not so much from the spiritual 
qualifications of the candidate to care for the good of souls, as from 
bis political influence to promote the external splendour of the 
church, the temporal well-being of the community. 1 As the source 
of these abuses continued ever to remain the same, these ecclesias- 
tical laws were often enough violated ; and, in the Eastern church, 
the evil was increased by the disorders growing out of disputes on 
matters of doctrine. Greater striotness on this point prevailed, in 
the main, with individual exceptions, in the church of the West, 
where the Roman bishops took ground decidely against the prac- 
tice by which laymen were elevated at once from worldly profes- 
sions of an altogether different character to the highest stations in 
the church. 8 

This method of appointment to spiritual offices was not only at- 
tended with the mischievous consequence that, by these means, 
when such offices came thus to be filled by men altogether un- 
worthy of them, every sort of corruption was introduced into the 
church ; but also, in the most favourable cases, when men having 

1 The abuses in the appointment to episcopal offices, the methods by which men of 
tto most alien occupations and modes of life found their way into them, are set forth by 
Gregory of Nazianzus in the caricature description of his carmen de episcopis, v. 160 
He names collector* of the tribute, seamen, people who came from the plough and from 
tke anny. Although it is his object in this poem to expose the faults of the Eastern 
ctatich in the most vivid light, yet his picture is assuredly not without truth. And the 
■*■• writer says, in his remarkable farewell discourse before the church assembly at 
Constantinople, in the year 881 (oral. 32, f. 626) : " People at present are on the look- 
°U» not for priests, but for rhetoricians ; not for those who understand the cure of souls, 
tat for those who are skilled in the management of funds ; not for those who offer with 
* pure heart, but for powerful intercessors." 

5 Thus the Roman bishop Siricius, in his letter ad Gallos episcopos, declares himself 
wy emphatically against the practice of elevating to episcopal offices, by the favour po- 
Nths, those qui, secnlarem adepti potestatem, jus seculi exercucrunt. 
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the inward call for the spiritual standing were chosen at once, 
from some entirely foreign circle of action, to spiritual offices, with- 
out any preparatory training, it was natural that such persons, 
owing to their want of an independent theological education, in- 
stead of guiding, by a clear theological consciousness, the existing 
ecclesiastical spirit of their time, instead of separating the true from 
the false in the existing church tradition, rather suffered themselves 
to be unconsciously borne along by the spirit of the church for the 
time being ; and thus contributed, by their instruction and by their 
course of procedure, to confirm and give wider spread to those 
errors which had been transmitted from earlier times. 

As regards the participation of the laity in the election to church 
offices, traces are still to be found in this period of the share which 
the communities had once taken in this proceeding. It continued 
to be the prevailing form, that the bishop in the first place named 
to the community the persons whom he proposed as candidates to 
fill the vacant offices, and demanded if any one had aught to ob- 
ject to the choice ; and, the acquiescence of the church being pub- 
licly expressed, an official instrument (gesta ecclesiastics) was 
drawn up accordingly. Through the preponderating influence of 
the bishops, this, it is true, might often be no more than a mere 
formality ; but it was precisely in the case of appointments to the 
highest offices of the church that this influence still often proved 
to be greatest. Before the provincial bishops could introduce a 
regular choice according to the ecclesiastical laws, it sometimes 
happened, that, by the voice of the whole community, or of a 
powerful party in it, some individual, standing high in their confi- 
dence, was proclaimed bishop. But as, in the then existing state 
of the church, the most pious, and they who had a right conception 
of the essence of the spiritual office, and who had at heart the spi- 
ritual interests of the community, did not constitute the majority 
and the most powerful party, but rather, particularly in the more 
considerable towns, it was often those very persons with whom im 
pure motives and a worldly interest mainly predominated, who, as 
the most reputable of the citizens, possessed the greatest influence; 
the elections, accordingly, which were made after this manner, were 
not always the best ; and cases are to be met with in which bishops 
and ecclesiastics, who had at heart the true interests of the church, 
were brought into conflict with the boisterous demands of some po- 
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polar party, governed by a bad influence. 1 This abuse of the in- 
fluence of the communities in the choice of church officers furnished 
some good reason for restricting it. 

Worldly interest, ambition, and the love of rule, frequently led 
bishops of the provincial towns, in the Eastern church, to aspire 
after the vacant bishoprics of the chief cities. Mischievous quarrels 
and disputes must often have arisen from this source, and the er- 
roneous notion obtained, which was justly denounced by the em- 
peror Constantine, that the large cities had greater claims than 
others to a bishop who was solicitous for the cure of souls. 3 Soon 
after the church in the East had become the dominant ohuroh of 
the state, it was deemed necessary to find some preventive against 
these abuses ; but whatever measures were adopted, these, .for the 
reasons already mentioned, like all similar precautionary legal mea- 
sures against abuses springing out of the oircumstances of the 
times, proved of little avail. The council of Nice, in its fifteenth 
canon, forbade the transfer, not only of bishops, but of presbyters 
and deacons, from one church to another, on account of the many 
disorders and schisms resulting from this practice, whioh, contrary 
to the laws of the church, prevailed in some districts. But al- 
though this law, which, in reference to the bishops, was sanctioned 
new by the twentieth canon of the Antiochian council, a.d. 341, 

1 Thus in the year 861, the popular party at Caesarea in Cappadocia, supported by the 
garrison of the place, insisted on having for their bishop one of the civil magistrates, Eu- 
■eVms, who had as yet not been baptized ; and the provincial bishops, many of whom 
pwhtps had a better roan in mind, allowed themselves to be forced to ordain him. A 
•uaflar schism arose again on the demise of Eusebius, in choosing his successor. Basi- 
ng possessed without doubt, so far as spiritual qualifications were concerned, the best 
cfanas to the office ; but he was opposed by a party to whom his spiritual striotness 
*tti bis purely spiritual mode of thinking were not acceptable. As Gregory of Na- 
lianxos affirms (oral. 20, f. 342), the most considerable persons of the province were 
*8*uist him, and these had the worst men of the city ou their side. Gregory says 
lust 1ft, 1 810), on this occasion, that the election ought to proceed particularly from 
the clergy and from the monks; but not from the most wealthy and powerful, or the 
Wind impetuosity of the populace. In the negative part of his remark, he is undonbt- 
•fly in the right; bat, with regard to the positive part, it may be questioned whether, if 
ti* whole choice was made to depend on the classes mentioned, other impure motives 
Taiajht not equally enter in. In the letter which Gregory of Nazianzus wrote, in the 
***** of his father, to the collective inhabitants of Cttsarea, he spoke against those 
•tortious which were decided by combinations and clanships (icard (pparptlat teal 
Tyfriiat)- As the ill health of Basil had been made use of as an objection to his 
appointment, he wrote to them that it became them to consider they were not choosing 
J •» attleU, but a spiritual teacher. See Gregor. Naz. ep. 18 et 19. 

' s See vit. Constant lii. 60. 
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was adhered to in all cases where there was a particular interest 
that it should be ; yet it was often enough violated in the Eastern 
church, and treated in the same way, in fact, as if it had no exist- 
ence ; as, indeed, we find that Gregory of Nazianzus, about the 
year 882, could reckon it among the laws which had long been de- 
funct} In the same period, on the other hand, the Roman bishop 
Damasus declared it — and, on the principles held by the Western 
church, very justly — a law of the fathers which hod always been in 
force, that no officer ought to be transferred from one church to 
another, because it gave occasion for disputes and divisions.' True, 
it was for the most part ambition that led to the violation of this 
law of the church ; but there were cases, too, where this measure 
might conduce to the best interests of the church ; as, for example, 
when the peculiar gifts of an eminent individual, whose place of la- 
bour in some smaller town might be easily made good, were pecu- 
liarly needed in some wider field of action. 

We remarked above, that the bishops were often under the ne- 
cessity of interceding at the court in behalf of oppressed cities or 
individuals ; but this description of labour would often furnish a 
pretext for worldly-minded men, who preferred residing at court 
rather than with their flocks, and who more willingly busied them- 
selves with secular than with spiritual matters, to absent themselves 
from their communities. This restless and meddlesome activity of 
the bishops beyond the limits of their calling, proved the source of 
many disorders in the Eastern church. To counteract the evil, the 
council of Antioch, in the year 341 (canon 1 1), ordained that every 
bishop, or ecclesiastic generally, who, without permission and are- 
commendatory letter on the part of the provincial bishops, and par- 
ticularly of his metropolitan, presumed to visit the emperor, should 
be excommunicated from the church, and deposed from his office. 
Hosius, bishop of Cordova, complained at the council of Sardica, 
because the bishops repaired to the court so frequently and often so 
unseasonably with demands having no connection with their calling ; 
leaving their dioceses, not, as it became them, to plead the cause of 
the poor and the widows, but for the purpose of securing places of 
honour and profit for this or that individual, and to manage for 
them their worldly concerns ; — a practice which injured not a little 

1 TlaXat TiSvriKOTax vofttvi. 

a See Damasi epistola ix. ai Acholium Thessalonicensium episcopum. 
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the good name of the bishops, and which hindered them from 
speaking out with the same boldness where necessity called for it. 
Upon his motion it was resolved that in future, no bishop, unless 
he had been specially summoned by the emperor, should visit the 
court; but, as it was the case that persons deserving compassion, 
who had been condemned for some offence to exile, to transporta- 
tion, or to some other punishment, often took refuge in the church, 
and the latter must not refuse its aid to such individuals ; it was on 
his motion resolved that the bishops, in such cases, should transmit 
the petition of such offenders by the hands of a deacon, and that 
the metropolitan should assist him by letters of recommendation. 

The foundation having been already laid in the preceding period 
for distinguishing the bishops above the presbyters, and for gradu- 
ally maturing the monarchical power of the episcopacy, this relation 
was carried out still farther, according to the same principles in the 
present period. Men were accustomed, indeed, already, to consider 
the bishops as the successors of the apostles, as the necessary inter- 
mediate links of connection between the church and the original 
apostolic foundation, through whom the influences of the Holy 
Spirit were to be transmitted to all the other grades of the clerus, 
the latter being organs for their wider diffusion. It followed as a 
natural consequence from this idea, that the bishops alone could 
impart spiritual ordination. Again, it was in the Western church 
considered as the distinctive mark of the bishops, that they alone 
were empowered to administer the rite of confirmation (a<f>payk, 
signaculum) — (see vol. i., section ii., p. 316). Hence at certain 
periods they visited the different parts of their dioceses, for the pur- 
pose of imparting this seal to those who had been baptized by their 
presbyters. 1 It was held that they alone could consecrate the holy 
oil, used in the rite of baptism ; and that the presbyters could not, 
unless empowered by them, even bestow absolution. 2 Yet a Chry - 
sostom and a Jerome still asserted the primitive equal dignity of the 

1 See Hieronym. adv. Lacif. t iv. f. 295, ed. Martianay. Qai in castellis aut in remo- 
tioribaa facia per preabyteros et Diaconos baptizati ante dormierunt, quam ab episcopis 
Mvtirmvlarr. 

9 Ut, sine chriamate et episcopi jussione, neqne Presbyter neque Diaconus jua habeant 
baptiiandi. Comp. Innocentii epistola ad Decentiura, $ 0, codex canonum ecclesiae 
Africans, canon, vi. et yii. Chriamatia confectio et puellarura conaecratio a preaby tens 
Don fiat, rel reconciliare quemquam in pnblica miss* presbytero non licere. 
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presbyters and the bishops ; very justly believing that they found 
authority for this in the New Testament. 1 

As, from the idea of the bishops considered as the successors of 
the apostles, everything else pertaining to the primacy of these over 
the presbyters followed as a matter of course ; so from the idea of 
the priesthood necessarily proceeded the distinction of the presby- 
ters above the deaoons. The deacons continued, in the main, to be 
the same as they were in the preceding period ; they attended on 
the bishops and the presbyters, while performing their official func- 
tions, and they had various liturgical services of their own. It de- 
volved on them to recite the church prayers, and to give the signal 
for the 'commencement of the different portions of divine service. 
In the Western churches, the gospels, as containing our Lords 
discourses, were distinguished from the other selections of Scrip- 
ture, in that they were read, not by the prelectors, but by the dea- 
oons, at the public worship. 3 The office of deacons having been 
rightly derived from those seven deaoons appointed by the apostles 
at Jerusalem, it was held, through a superstitious notion of the 
unchangeableness of the form, that even in large churches there 
should be but seVen deacons ; and hence, in large cities, the great 
number of presbyters singularly contrasted with the small number 
of deacons. 8 Later, it came about in large cities that the original 
number was greatly exceeded, so that in the sixth century, in the 
time of the emperor Justinian, the principal church in Constan- 
tinople could count a hundred deacon*;* and it was now at- 
tempted to obviate the objection that this was a deviation from the 
apostolic usage, by maintaining that the deacons of this period 
ought not to be compared with those of the apostolic institution 
The latter were only a temporary order, designed for the dispensa- 
tion of alms to the poor ; — and, in support of this view, an argu- 

1 See Chrysostom, Horn. xi. on Timoth. at the beginning. Jerome in his eommen- 
tary on the Epistle of Titus, and ep. 101 ad Evangelnm. Quid facit, except* ordination*, 
episcopus, qnod Presbyter non faciei : where perhaps he only had in mind the usage of 
the East. 

* See Hieronym. ep. 93 ad Sabinian. vol. iv., f. 75S. Concil. ii. Vaaense (at Vaiaon) 
029, canon ii. 

a See Enseb. vi. 48. Hieronymus, ep, 146 or 101 ad Evangelum; Diaconoa paueitai 
honorabiles facit. The order of the council of Neocasarea, c 10, that even in largo 
towns not more than seven deacons should be appointed, 

* See Justinian. Novell. 1. i. N. iii. 
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ment, on an insufficient basis, was drawn from the changes which, 
since those times, had tak;en place in the business of the deacons, 
and in the management of the church funds. 1 

Although the deacons, according to the original institution, were 
to occupy a position far below that of the presbyters, yet it so hap- 
pened in many districts that they sought to exalt themselves above 
the latter, 2 and it became necessary for the 'synods to make laws 
by which they should be once more confined within the appropriate 
bounds of their order. 8 The reason of this, in the opinion of Je- 
rome, 4 was not that the deacons, being fewer in number, tf ere, like 
other rare things, more highly esteemed, but rather because, owing 
to their closer connection with the bishops, they enjoyed special 
regard as the confidential agents of the latter. Hence, this was 
particularly the case with the archdeacons, who stood at the head 
of the order, just as the arch-presbyters stood at the head of the 
presbyters ; for, as the former were often employed by the bishops 
as their deputies and plenipotentiaries, they thus obtained a predo- 
minant influence, which, doubtless, under weak bishops, they some- 
times abused. 6 

The institution of deaconesses had, as we remarked in speaking 
of the origin of this office in the preceding period, its special reason 
in the circumstances of those times. When these circumstances 
changed, the office would also lose its significance. Originally the 
deaconesses were looked upon as the female part of the Glerus ; 
and ordination was given them for the purpose of consecrating them 
to their office, in the same sense as it was given to the other clergy. 6 

1 8ee Ghrysostom, H. 14, act. ftp. and Concil. TruHsn, ii. can. 16. 
1 Jerome, for instance, complains of this, particularly in reference to the Roman 
church, ep. 140 ad Evangelnm. 
> Concil. Nic o. IS, and Concil. Laodicen. e. 26. 
*L.c 

• Thus Isidorus of Pelusinm objects to a certain Lucius of Pelnsium, an archdeacon, 
to*t> *y his wicked arts, he kepi the bishop, who blindly followed him {t6» xii&ojuiw 
** d«ptTw« brfaceww), in the dark ; that he made traffic of ordination. He calls here 
*°* beacons, d^oXpott itriaxoTov ; the archdeacon should therefore BXot d^aXpdt 
***PX«i*. Isidor. Pelosiot. L iv. ep. 188. 

• We see this from Tertullian. ad nxorem, 1. i. c. viL vidnam aiUgi in ordinem. Also 
ti* tpottotic constitutions still know of no difference between die ordination of deacon- 
•*e» and other clerical ordinations. The ordinary prayer of the bishop should, according 
** the isme authority, run thus : M Eternal God, Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, Crea- 
•• of man and of woman ; thou who didst All with thy spirit Miriam, Deborah, Hannah, 

VOL. III. O 
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The Niceue council seems still to have recognized this also to be 
right. 1 But dow, when exaggerated notions about the magical 
effects of ordination and the dignity of the clerical order became 
continually more predominant, men began to conceive something 
offensive in the practice of ordaining deaconesses, and associating 
them with the clerus — which practice was, perhaps, already for- 
bidden by the council' of Laodicea in their eleventh canon. 9 The 
Western church, in particular, declared very strongly against this 
custom. 8 Western synods of the fifth and sixth centuries forbade 

and Huldah ; thou who didst vouchsafe to a woman the birth of thy only-begotten bob ; 
thou who didst, in the tabernacle and in the temple, place female keepers of thy holy 
gates ;— look down now also upon this thy handmaid, and bestow on her the Holy 
Ghost, that she may worthily perform the work committed to her, to thy honour, and to 
the glory of Christ" 

1 Connected with this matter is the obscure passage in the 10th canon, where, more- 
over, the reading is disputed. The subject of discourse injthis canon relates to the Same 
satenean clergy, who, if they joined the Catholic church, and were found qualified and able, 
were to be permitted to retain their places ; and it is then added, according to the common 
reading, " The same rule shall hold good with regard to the deaconesses ,- w and it is ac- 
cordingly presupposed that the latter belonged to the spiritual order. Shortly afterwards, 
from the proper deaconesses are distinguished the (abusive) so-called widows, who, as they 
had not received the x« V^i <r/a, belonged generally to the laity. According to this, the 
proper deaconesses received clerical ordination. Following the other reading, it would 
in the first place run as follows: M The same rule shall hold good with respect to the 
deacons.*' And in this case, what comes after would relate to the proper deaconeasea. 
and it would follow from this, that they had received no ordination whatever, and were 
reckoned with the laity. The whole connection, however, seems chiefly to favour the 
first reading ; for it is difficult to see any reason why, after toe whole body of the clergy 
had been mentioned in general, anything should now be said with regard to the deaoooa 
in particular. 

2 This canon is likewise of doubtful interpretation : M»; itiv rat Atyo/utvat vpiv- 
/Svrtdav frroi trpoKa^nftiyat iv IxtcXtala KaSivracSrat. It may be, that the canon had 
no reference whatever to deaconesses generally, but only to the oldest of them, who, ac 
cording to Epiphanius, (hares. 79.) were styled distinctively, irpta/SvTrfie. The phrase, 
iv imcXijctf, might then be connected either with the preceding or with the following 
word, and the passage explained thus : «• As the oldest of the deaconesses have arrogated to 
themselves a special authority over the female portion of the church, the synod forbids 
the appointment of such." But since it was required generally, according to the ancient 
rule, that the deaconesses should be sixty years old, and since they were the presiding 
officers over the female part of the community, nothing forbids us to suppose that the 
name stands for the deaconesses generally. Now, if we suppose, what to be sure is not 
impossible, that the synod forbade the appointment of deaconesses generally, then this 
would conflict with the usage of the Greek church during this whole period. Or we 
might lay a particular emphasis on the phrase i* JwaXtfo-fa, and, connecting it with the 
word that follows, understand the sense to be, that ecclesiastical consecration or orditta 
tion only was forbidden to the deaconesses. The article in the passage would favour this 
last explanation. 

% Hilarius (called the Ambrosiast) says of the Montanists : Etiam ipsas diaconts 
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generaily the appointment of deaconesses. Where ordained dea- 
conesses were still to be found, it was ordered that they should re- 
ceive in future the blessing of the bishop along with the laity ; — 
another proof that before this they were reckoned as belonging to 
the clergy. 1 Those prohibitions came, however, only from French 
synods ; and it cannot be inferred from them that the . appoint- 
ment of deaconesses in the Western church ceased at once, and in 
all the districts alike. In the East, the deaconesses maintained a 
certain kind of authority for a longer period. We find among 
them widows possessed of property, who devoted their substance to 
pons works and institutions ; like Olympias, known on account 
of her connection with Ghrysostom. They there had it in charge 
also, by private instruction, to prepare the women in the country 
for baptism, and to be present at their baptism. 3 It was considered 
the privilege of the wives of bishops, who, by common understand- 
ing, separated from their husbands after the latter had bound 
themselves to a life of celibacy, that, if found worthy, they might 
be consecrated as deaconesses ; 8 and thus the female church -office 
continued to be preserved in the East down into the twelfth cen- 
tury. 

Without any change in the grades of the clerical order hitherto 
existing to the church-offices already established, many new ones, of 
greater or less importance, were added, which had been rendered ne- 
cessary in part by the great increase of ecclesiastical business in large 
toTOis. As the chief wealth of the churches consisted in landed estates, 
and the care of improving and farming these estates required much 

°"dniari debere vana pnssumptione defendant. But the Montanists adhered in this case 
simply to the ancient usage of the church ; for, as to the rest, they too followed the gp- 
*tni rule which excluded women from speaking publicly before the church. 

1 The first council of Orange ( Arausicanum, in the year 441), c. 26. Diaconn omni- 
ttodis non ordinandi : ai qua? jam sunt, benedictioni, qute populo impenditur, capita 
suomittant. So, too, the council of Epaon, in the year 517, c. 27 ; the second council of 
Orleans, in the year 588, o. 18. Yet this council attributed to such an ordination a cer- 
tain validity; since, in its 17th canon, it directed that the ordained deaconesses who had 
* 1D *me<i, should be excluded from the fellowship of the church. 

See Pelagius on Romans xvj. 1. This custom must have existed also in other places 
bwides the East; for in a collection of Western, perhaps North- African church ordi- 
& *ocet, which are wrongly quoted as coming from a fourth council of Carthage, a canon 
\^Vl) occurs: Vidua? vel sanctimonioles, qua) ad ministeriumbaptizandarum mulierum 
eli ffuntar, tarn instruct** sint ad officium, ut possint et sano sermone docere imperitas 
" "uticat mulieres, tempore, quo baptlzandee sunt, qualiter baptizatori interrogates re- 
•pondetnt et qualiter accepto baptismate vivant. 
* Conrtl. Trull, ii. 601, eanon 48. 

O 2 
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labour and attention, the management of these matters was specially 
entrusted to one of the clergy, under the name of " steward," (owco- 
vo/m>9,) 1 and this officer obtained by degrees the supervision gene- 
rally over the income and expenditures of the church. This method 
of procedure was not, however, everywhere followed alike ; and, 
for this reason, the council of Ghalcedon directed, in its 25th canon, 
that all bishops should appoint such. "stewards," who/ entrusted 
under their authority with the management of the church reve- 
nues, could be witnesses of the manner in which they were admi- 
nistered. Thus the mal- appropriation of the property of the 
churches by the bishops, as well as the suspicion of any suoh thing, 
was to be provided against. But, inasmuch as the management of 
property and the protection of the poor who were supported by the 
church might sometimes lead to lawsuits; and, inasmuch as the 
conducting of such suits did not seem compatible with the stand- 
ing of the clergy, and they were wanting, moreover, in the requi- 
site legal knowledge ; the expedient was finally adopted that the 
church, like other corporations, should have, for the management 
of its affairs, a person skilled in the law, who should always stand 
prepared to defend its rights. This individual was called the &&- 
4co9, defensor. 2 

Again, the drawing up of the protocols, or reports of the pub- 
lic acts of the church, (the gesta ecclesiastics,) which were pre 
pared with great exactness, rendered necessary the appointment of 
trust- worthy secretaries, familiar with short-handwriting, out of the 
body of the clergy (the notarii, excep tores). The choice in this 
case, as in that of the prelectors, was made, by many of the churches, 
out of the class of young men who were to be trained up for the ser- 
vice of the church. 8 

1 Vid. BasiL Caesar, ep. 285 and 287. 

4 The council of Carthage, of the year 401, resolved to petition the emperor, that per- 
sona might be assigned to the churches, with the approbation of the bishops, whoahouU 
be prepared to defend the poor against the oppressions of the rich. See canon 10, in the 
Cod. canon, eccles. Afr. c. 70 ; the council of Carthage, in the year 407, c. 8, Cod. Afr. 
e. 07, nt dent lacnltatem defensores constituendi scholasticos (advocates.) Which wat 
granted : see Cod. Theodos. 1. 18, Tit ii. 1. 88, comp. Possid. Tit Augustin. c. 12. Dif- 
ferent from these defensores were the stewards and agents of the bishops, occurring under 
the same name in the Roman church. These latter the bishops chose from their clergy ; 
and they are frequently mentioned in the letters of Gregory the Great. 

* Epiphanius, afterwards bishop of Ticinum (Paviaj, in the fifth century, after baring 
been prelector when eight years of age, was admitted, aa soon as he had made some pro- 
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As we observed in the preceding period, the spirit of Christian 
charity and tenderness was shown, from the first, in the care of 
providing for the sick, and in the attention bestowed on the burial 
of the dead. Yet perhaps no particular church-offices were, till 
now, instituted with reference to these objects ; it had been a vo- 
luntary work of Christian love. 1 But, as in this period general 
hospitals had been established under the direction of the churches, 
it became necessary that particular individuals should be- appointed 
in the churches to take care of the sick. They were called Para- 
bolani? At Alexandria, they formed, in the fifth century, a dis- 
tinct order or guild, which might legally consist of six hundred 
membere. But, it must be admitted, the same abuse seems to 
have crept in here which infected so many of the institutions of 
the churches in the principal cities. Wealthy citizens, who of course 
kept aloof from actual attendance on the sick, obtained admit- 
tance into this guild, merely for the sake of enjoying the exemp- 
tions to which it was entitled ; and the ambitious prelates of Alex- 
andria sought, by the multitude of these Parabolani, to form 
around them a body of men devoted to their interests, whom they 
could employ for purposes which were not always the purest. Hence 
it became necessary to provide by civil statutes against the abuses 
to which this institution was liable. 8 

The burial of the dead was also committed to the care of a par- 
ticular class of men, retained in the service of the church, (the ko- 
irtdTiu, copiatse, fossores. 4 ) 

In respect to the constitution of the episcopal dioceses, the 
country bishops, {xttpeiriaicaTroi), (see vol. i.), who probably had 
their origin in very early times, first appear in conflict with the city 
bishopsin the fourth century. The former name was borne by such 
*s presided over the church of a principal village, and to whom a 
certain number of village churches, which had their own presbyteis 

fawoej iii the art of short-hand writing, among the exceptorea of the church. See his 
lift by Eunodius. 
1 In respect to burial, comp. Cyprian's behaviour during the pestilence, vol. i. sect. i. 

* U*pafioka*oi, from the Greek TrapafiaWicrSai rqv gwfji', ^ux f I 1 '» *ince these peo- 
ple, i» cases of contagious disease, exposed their lives to danger. 

» Cod. Theodos. 1. 16. Tit. ii. L 42 et 43. 

* Vid. Hieronymi ep. 17 ad Innocent. Clerici, quibus id officii erat, .omentum, liuteo 
^daver obvolvnnt, (of one who had been executed), etc. Cod. Theodos. 1. 18. Tit. ul. 
I, and L 16. Tit. ii. 1. 1*. 
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or pastors, were subjected. 1 As the episcopal system connected with 
the city churches had at so early a period become already matured, 
this system would now, as a matter of course, be extended also to 
the relation of the churches subordinated to the rural or chor- 
bishops ; and these latter themselves provoked the restriction of 
their power by the abi&e which they made of it.* By synods of the 
fourth century it was settled that the chor-bishops should only have 
power to nominate and ordain, without consulting the city bishop, 
ecclesiastics of the lower grade. 8 

The council of Sardica, and the council of Laodicea, at length for- 
bade wholly the appointment of chor-bishops. The former, in- 
deed, prohibited the appointment of bishops in those smaller 
towns where one presbyter would suffice as presiding officer over 
the church. The reason given for this ordinance was- one which 
grew out of a perverted hierarchical pride — namely, "that the 
name and the authority of the bishops should not be degraded* 
The council of Laodicea ordainod moreover, that in place of the 
country bishops, visitors (irepioS e vr a c)shon\ihe appointed; that 
is, probably, that the bishops should nominate certaiirpresbyiere 
of their own clergy to make .visitations of the country churches in 
their name ; and thus, in respect to general oversight and other busi- 
ness, to supply the place of the chor-bishops. 8 Yet chor-bishops 

1 Such a circle of Tillage churches under a chor-bishop was called a crvfifiopia. 'Oi 
irp<xrrtj<ra/4*voi rye evppopta*. Basil, ep. 290, and ep. 142. The several places sub 
ordinate to the episcopal main'village were denominated Aypal viroKufiivoi or vrvrv 
\ovrr*9 t«S . . • Basil, ep. 188, or canonlca i. canon 10. 

2 Basil of Gnsarea learned that bis chor-bishops had received into the service of (to 
church many unworthy men, who were only seeking to escape the military service by 
procuring themselves to be ordained as ecclesiastics. For this reason he required them 
to send him an accurate list of aU the ecclesiastics in their dioceses, and directed them 
to ordain no one for the future without informing and consulting him. He asserted, 
however, that this liad been the ancient usage. Basil, ep. 54. 

» See the 18th Canon of the council of Ancyra. Concil. Antiocben. canon. 0. The 
council of Laodicea directed, indeed, in its 57th canon, that they should have power to 
do nothing without consulting the city bishop. 

* Concil. Laodicen. c. 57. Concil. Sardic. c. 6. 

5 The word wc/Hodtvctv is employed to denote those tours of visitation which the 
bishops, accompanied by a number of clergy and laity, made through the several parts of 
their dioceses. Athanas. Apolog. c. Arianos, § 74, according to ed. Patav. t- i. p- i- f - 
151 , a. We might accordingly suppose that those presbyters whom the bishops empower 
ed, in their stead, to make such tours of visitation in particular portions of their dio- 
ceses, would be designated with the name wcptotavraf. Accordingly, such occur in the 
times of the Dioclesisn persecution, who, daring the absence of the captured Egyptian 
bishops, were invested with full powers to make the visitations in their dioceses. The 
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are still to be met with, at later periods, in the churches of Syria, 
and in the West. 

But the practice became continually more general of substituting, 
in the place of the chor*bishops, presbyters placed by the city bis- 
hops over the country churches, which presbyters stood in a relation 
of more immediate dependence on the latter. 1 

In respect to the city churches, it was absolutely necessary, it is 
true, in this period, that, besides the old episcopal and principal 
church, other churches should be founded ; in which, since all 
could not be conveniently accommodated with room in the principal 
church, the portions of the community dwelling at a distance might 
hold their assemblies on Sundays and feast-days. Still it was by 
no means as yet a general regulation that in the cities, as in the 
country, separate filial communities arose under the supervision of 
the episcopal head- church. Epiphanius cites it as a peculiarity of 
the Alexandrian church, that there, on account of the wants of the 
inhabitants, different churches under particular presbyters, as parish 
clergymen, were founded, to which the residents in adjacent streets 
belonged. 3 At Constantinople, each church had also its own parti- 
cular clergy. The founders of churches determined, at the same 
time, the number of clergy for them, and the proportional amount of 
revenue. The three filial churches of the mother church at Con- 
stantinople formed here the only exception ; these had no soparato 

Vishops say : Multi euntes et redeuntes ad noe, qui poterant visitare. See the letter of 
the Egyptian bishops to Miletias, in Maffei Osservazioni letterarie, L in. p. 15. At tbe 
sum time, the notion of a person travelling about as a visitor, is by no means necessarily 
naptiftd in the term vcpio&vnp. It might also signify simply an inspector, who, the 
**me only being changed, was the same as the chor-biahop before him ; for nripio&ivuv 
ityfodri-rijt, are terms which sometimes occur in the sense, to attend upon, to heal, 
phjscian. See the Homily, erroneously ascribed to Atbanasins, in coecum, § 9 and § 
12* The former signification is, however, the more probable one. Tbe predicate icipio- 
iwrm is given to a presbyter : *Elpyio* ?rpi<r/9trrcpoe xal vcptodcftnie, in the acts of 
the council under the Patriarch Mennas, at Constantinople, in the year 586, actio L 

1 The term nrapoucia denoted originally each church: 'EkkXijcIo. 4 ncapoUovaa, 
fcsseb. iii, 28, subsequently the greater divisions of the church, which in the political 
Pkweologyy were denominated duuicifarctv, Basil, ep. 60 ; so also a smaller ecclesiastical 
*bole, the city church, with its filial country communities; and finally the country com- 
undoes in particular, Basil, ep. 200 and 240. Hence the Latin ParcBcia, Parochia, 
fctbyter regens parbchiam, Bulpie. Sever, dial. 1. i. c. 8. And hence Parochus. 

* Hastes. 29, Arian. 'Ocrai ijucXqoiai Tij* jcaSoXf/cTj? ijcfcXqo-tac h 'AXitartptia 
* T o im &p*iwri<rK<nrov ovaai, Kul kot' Idtav TaCrai* lirtrtrdyfjitvoi itat -xpHrfivTi- 
poi &t& r & 9 lKK\ri<Tiu<T-riKa<: \pita<i twv oiKijriptov, tr\t]<riwv «k«<tt»jv avrwv Kal 
*l*$»&trir ftroi Xtipptvv iiriX"V>*w* KitXovfiiviaif. 
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body of clergy ; but a certain number, taken interchangeably, ac- 
cording to a certain routine, from the clerus of the principal church, 
were sent on Sundays and feast days to conduct the public worship 
in these churches. We are not warranted, however, from this feet, 
to determine anything as to the regulations of the other churches 
in this great papital. 1 At Borne the relation of all the other 
churches to the episcopal head-church seems to have been very 
nearly like the relation of those three filial churches to the head 
church at Constantinople ; but perhaps with this difference, that 
though all the clergy were incorporated with the clerus of the epis- 
copal head church, yet they did not conduct the public worship in 
the other churches by turns; but its own particular presbyter was 
constantly assigned to each one of these churches (tituli.) 2 The Ro- 
man presbyters who conducted the public worship in the filial 
churches had not, however, the right of consecrating the holy sap- 
per ; but bread which had been consecrated by the bishop was sent 
to them from the principal church : this they simply distributed, 1 — 
the holy symbol serving at the same time to denote the unbroken 
ecclesiastical bond between them and the bishop of the principal 
church. 

The metropolitan constitution which we saw growing up in the 
preceding period, became in this more generally diffused and more 
perfectly matured and consolidated. On the one hand, to the me- 
tropolitans was conceded the superintendence over all ecclesias- 
tical affairs of the province to which their metropolis belonged ; it 
was decided that they shpuld convoke the assemblies of provincial 

1 Justinian. L L iii. Novell, iii. Ovk lita\6vrat icXfip&covc, otoe tit Tovrwr fx" T ** 
Tplmv oIk»¥, koUoi Ik if a* t^« tJ dyurr&rri* /uyaXqt ImcXtf <rtav koa avrwr, m tdw- 
i-ovt dirarric Tipuwrovmc kotA riva vtpioiov xal kvkXov, «rd« Xwrovpytn b 
airroU Tcoioxnrrau 

3 That the presbyten of the filial churches at Rome did not quit their connection 
v with the clerus of the principal church, seems to follow from the words of the Roman 
bishop Innocent in his letter to the bishop Decentius, of the year 416, | 8 : Quarum (ec- 
olesiarum j presbyten, quia die ipso, propter plebem sibi creditam, nobiscom coDveniw 
non possunt (where seems to be understood the words, — sicati ceteris diebus nobis— 
cum conreniunt), ss also in the words, — ut se a nostra communione, maxime illo die, 
non judicent separates. But that the presbyten were usually appointed, in the caw of 
these filial churches, to minister for some considerable length of time, seems evident 
from the designation of s church of this sort at Rome : "fe^a Ofr** h *p*vf&np* 
rvvifyc* (the church where he was accustomed to conduct the worship.) Athens*, tpo* 
log. c. Arian. § 20. 

S In the above cited passages from the letter of Innocence : Fermentum s nobis cou- 
fectum per scolythos sccipiunt. 
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bishops, and preside over their deliberations ; but, on the other 
hand, their relation to the entire collegium of the provincial 
bishops, and to the individuals composing it, were also more 
strictly defined, so as to prevent any arbitrary extension of their 
power, and to establish on a secure footing the independence of all 
the other bishops in the exercise of their functions. For this rea- 
son, the provincial synods, which were bound to assemble twice in 
each year, as the highest ecclesiastical tribunal for the whole pro- 
vince, were to assist the metropolitans in determining all questions 
relating to the general affairs of the church ; and without their 
participation, the former were to be held incompetent to undertake 
any business relating to these matters of general concern. Each 
bishop was to be independent in the administration of his own par- 
ticular diocese, although he could be arraigned before the tribunal 
of the provincial synods for ecclesiastical or moral delinquencies. 
No choice of a bishop could possess validity without the concur- 
rence of the metropolitan ; he was to conduct the ordination ; yet 
not alone, but with the assistance of at least two other bishops ; 
ud all the bishops of the province were to be present at the ordi- 
nation of the metropolitan. 

We noticed already, in the preceding period, that the churches 
in some of the larger capital towns of entire great divisions of the 
Roman empire, from which towns also Christianity had extended 
itself in wider circles, had attained to a certain pre-eminence and 
peculiar dignity in the estimation of Christians. This, by force of 
custom, passed over also into the present period ; yet without any 
distinct expression at first of the views of the church on that point. 
The council of Nice, in its sixth canon, which, by its vague, inde- 
terminate language, gave occasion for many disputes, was the first, 
to attempt to settle some definite rule on this point, particularly 
with reference to the Alexandrian church ; having been led to do 
this, perhaps, by occasion of the Meletian controversies in Egypt. 
It is here said : " Let tie ancient custom which has prevailed in 
Egypt, Libya, and Pentapolis, that the bishop of Alexandria should 
have authority over all these places, be still maintained, since this 
is the custom also with the Roman bishop. In like manner, at 
Antioch, and in the other provinces, the churches shall retain their 
ancient prerogatives." 1 Afterwards this canon goes on to speak of 

1 1aip^alai^r\ Kparil-r<* ra iv 'Aiyuirrw kuI Aifivy kcli UitrratroXn, &<rrc t6v 
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the rights of the metropolitans generally ; from which, however, *e 
are not to infer that the bishops first named were placed in the 
same class with all the other metropolitans : on the contrary, they 
are cited as metropolitans of higher rank, though nothing was defi- 
nitely said respecting their precise relation to the other metropo- 
litans. As in the provinces here named, which were to be subor- 
dinate to the Alexandrian church, there were also particular metro- 
politans, it is plainly evident that some higher rank must have been 
intended, in this case, than that which was attributed to the ordi- 
nary metropolitan. The whole relation having been in the first 
place of political origin, it was designated at first by a name bor- 
rowed from the political administration of the empire. As the 
magistrates that presided over the political administration in these 
main divisions of the Roman empire were denominated Exarchs 
(i^dfX 01 *) this appellation was transferred also to those who pre- 
sided over the ecclesiastical government. 1 Subsequently, choice 
was made of the more ecclesiastical name of Patriarchs. 9 Ori- 
ginally, it was the churches of the three great capital cities of 
the Roman empire, Rome, Alexandria, and Antioch,. which held 
this prominent rank. In these churches, which were regarded, 
moreover, as ecclesise apostolic®, ecclesiastical and political consi- 

Itt 'A\t£a»iptlQ IttIgkvkov vdrrvv rovratu lx* iV T h* *%pwia» y cVatfi) koX rtf it rj 
Pwfitf itriaKOirtf toirro crvin}3's« iariif bpoiw* 6k tcai /card rtfv 'Amo^i'iav Kal cV rate 
a\\a£«rra/>X"*<t, r& wp«<r/9iia ou^iaSrai raj* tic*X»j<rf<uv. 

1 See Concil. Ohalc canon 6 : *0 l%&px<* Tip JtotKirrfoc , and canon 16. Doubtless 
many eminent bishops were then still reckoned among the exarchs, who subsequently 
were not recognized as patriarchs. 

2 This name occurs first at the council of Constantinople, in the year 881, in an ap- 
plication somewhat different from that which it afterwards received. When, in conse- 
quence of the preceding controversies concerning doctrines, many schisms arose in the 
Eastern church, and it became necessary to correct various disorders, it was determined, 
for the sake of restoring unanimity and order in the church, to appoint— besides the 
bishops of Alexandria, Antioch, and Constantinople, who were already, through their 
churches, possessed of a peculiar precedence of rank— certain individual bishops that bad 
acquired this distinction by virtue of their personal character; and these were entrusted 
with a supervisory power over the several dioceses and provinces of the Roman empire 
—as Asia Minor, Pontus, and Cappadocia,— under the name of Patrianhs. In particnlar 
it was decided.'that none but such as stood on terms of church fellowship with these in- 
dividuals should share in the common rights of the Catholic church (see Cod. Theodos. 
1. 16. Tit. ii. 1. 8. Socrat. hist, v 8.) To this arrangement, and the quarrel among th* 
bishops which sprung out of it, Gregory of Naxianzus alludes in his carmen de episcopis. 
v. 798, where he says to the bishops : Opovovv ni» Ixotrt Kal Tvpavvl&a* | vptU, , «t«» 
Kal frpwra rau& vn~v fioKii' | x at P oirK t vftpil'nn, trarptapx*™ I K\tipovv$t' KofffOK 
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derations were conjoined. Bat to these there was now added an- 
other church, which had in its favour neither antiquity of political 
nor of ecclesiastical dignity ; while many churches which were su- 
bordinated to it, as, for instance, the church of Ephesus, had pre- 
cedence over it, as by ecclesiastical character, so by its political 
relation in the ancient constitution of the Roman empire. When 
the city of Byzantium, which in earlier times wa§ itself subordi- 
nate to the metropolis at Heraclea in Thrace, became, under the 
name of Constantinople, the seat of government for the whole 
of the Roman empire in the East, and the second capital of the 
entire Roman world, it was necessary that its church also should 
be distinguished as the church of the second imperial residence, 
and should receive the rank of a patriarchate. Accordingly, 
the second ecumenical council of Constantinople directed already 
in 381, in its second canon, that the bishop of Constanti- 
nople should take rank next after the Roman bishop, since Con- 
stantinople was New Rome ; l and the council of Chalcedon (a .d. 
^51), in its last canon but one, confirmed this decree with 
the following noticeable comparison between the church of the 
ancient and that of the new Rome: " The fathers rightly con- 
ceiUdr that rank to the. episcopate of ancient Rome, because 
Rome was the mistress city; v and following out the same princi- 
ple, the fathers of this council of Constantinople attributed equal 
rw ^ to the episcopate of the new Rome, because they rightly judged 
that the city which was the seat of the imperial government and 
°f the senate, enjoyed equal dignity with ancient Rome, had the 
Bftffie precedence in ecclesiastical affairs, and must take the second 
place after the latter ; so that the Bishop of Constantinople 
°Qght to ordain the metropolitans of the dioceses of Fontus, Asia 
Minor, and Thrace, and also the collective bishops of the barbarian 
tribes within those dioceses. Finally, after many disputes with the 
church of Antioch, there was added still the fifth patriarchate, of a 
church distinguished simply in a spiritual respect, enjoying ori- 
ginally not even the rank of a metropolis, the patriarchate of Je- 
rusalem. 8 
The division of the whole Romish church jurisdiction into four 

1 "Ex*** T * *p*vfi*t<* T*i* Tifitfv fitrA TdvTrj* *P»/u»|« Ivivkoitov, diA r6 ilvai avri\v 

2 Coneil. Ckalc act. vii. 
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or five patriarchates, intimately connected as it was, in part, with 
the political constitution of the Soman empire, would naturally 
have respect, in the first place, to those churches only which lay 
within the bounds of the Roman empire ; although it naturally ex- 
erted some indirect influence also on those churches without the 
empire, which had been planted by the churches within it. But it 
did not apply in the same sense, and in the same way, even to all 
those parts which belonged to the empire. A peculiar spirit of 
freedom distinguished, from the earliest times, the church of North 
Africa. The church at Carthage had, it is true, enjoyed by custom 
particular consideration as the church of the principal city of North 
Africa ; her bishop presided in all the general assemblies of the 
North- African church ; l yet he by no means stood in the same re- 
lation to the bishops of the other five North- African churches, as 
the patriarchs did to the bishops of their greater church dioceses ; 
and even the bishop of Borne did not properly possess the autho- 
rity of a patriarch in the North-African church. This church, in 
a council at Hipporegius, (now Bona, in the district of Algiers,) 
a.d. 393, protested expressly against such a title as the patriarchs 
bore in other countries, and would recognise the validity of no other 
title than that of bishop of the first church. 3 

Since the patriarchal constitution formed a still more universal 
bond of unity for the church than that of the metropolitan bishops, 
and since the patriarchs stood related to the metropolitans in the 
same manner as the latter to the bishops, it is possible that, by 
this means, greater unity and order were introduced into the manage- 
ment of all the ecclesiastical affairs of the Roman church : but it 
may be questioned if the outward unity which was brought about 
by thissystem of constraint, proved salutary in its influence on the 
church development. The bond of outward constraint could never 
rightly adjust itself to the spirit of Christianity, which requires a free 
outward development of the individuality of character from within. 
The history of the church in the fifth century, in particular, 
teaches how oppressive the despotism of the patriarchs at Alexan- 
dria and at Antioch sometimes became. And if, on the one hand, 

1 Concilia pies aria Africa. 

S Canon 89, in Cod. Canon, ecclea. Afr. Ut prima aedia epiacopua non appelldur 
princaps aacerdotum, ant anmmua aacerdos, («£<vx°* r " v i*P m *y) aut ■J»9 U ^ hojos 
modi ; Bed tantum prima setlia epiacopua. 
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four principal portions of the Romish church were in this manner 
brought into closer unity; yet, on the other, oppositions so much 
the more violent were thereby engendered between the patriarchal 
churches of the East, — the sources of numberless schisms and 
disorders. The history of the church in these centuries shows how 
much of impure, worldly interest, became diffused in the church, 
through the eager thirst and strife of the bishops for precedence 
of rank ; what mischievous disputes sprang out of the mutual 
jealousies of the patriarchs, — particularly the jealousies of the pa- 
triarchs of Alexandria towards the patriarchs of Constantinople, — 
and bow this state of things contributed to check the oppositions 
of the different tendencies of the dogmatic spirit in their free evo- 
lution, and to intermingle with them worldly and party passions ; 
so that, by the impure motives which made use of the doctrinal in- 
terest as a pretext, this interest itself was smothered. Very justly 
could Gregory of Nanzianus say, as he did at Constantinople in 
380, when lamenting over the evils of the church, which he had 
learned from his own experience : " Would to heaven there were 
no primacy, no eminence of place, and no tyrannical precedence of 
rank ; that we might be known by eminence of virtue alone ! But, as 
the case now stands, the distinction of a seat at the right hand or 
the left, or in the middle; at a higher or a lower place ; of going 
before or aside of each other, has given rise to many disorders among 
us to no salutary purpose whatever, and plunged multitudes in 
ruin. "* 

In proceeding to speak, then, of the Roman bishop in particu- 
lar, regard mast be had to two different points of view : the Ro- 
man bishop, considered as one of those four patriarchs, in his 
relation to the more extended church jurisdiction which was sub- 
ordinate to the Roman church in "especial ; and the Roman bishop 
in his relation to the entire church, or particularly to that of the 
West. As it respects the first ; — it is to this, the above-cited sixth 
canon of the Nicene council has reference ; and probably Rufinus* 
gives, in this case, the most correct explanation of the matter, when 
he expounds this canon as implying that the diocese of the Roman 
bishop embraced the whole circle or district which belonged to the 
administration of the vicarius urbis Romee, (the provincias suburbi- 

1 On*. 28, f. 484. 

* Rufln. i. 3, ut suburbicarinrum ecclesiarnm aollicitudinem gerat. 
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carias, i.e., the major part of middle Italy ; all lower Italy, Sicily, 
Sardinia, and* Corsica. 1 ) Add to this, that the Roman church 
had Secome possessed, by donations and legacies, of many landed 
estates lying without these limits, which gave her opportunity of 
knitting firmly to her interests many influential connections. Again, 
as the whole constitution of the church in the Boman empire hung 
closely connected with the political constitution, the Boman church 
necessarily possessed this advantage over all the patriarchal chinches, 
that it was the church of the ancient capital of the Boman empire. 
This politico-ecclesiastical point of view was always made of pro* 
minent importance by the Orientals, as is shown in the above- 
cited decrees of the Constantinopolitan and of the Chalcedonian 
councils. Tbeodoretus, bishop of Cyprus, says, in a letter in which 
he solicited the aid of the Boman bishop, Leo the Great, 9 that 
everything conspired to give the church of Borne the primacy: 
those advantages which, in other cases, were found distributed 
among different churches, and whatever distinguishes a city, either 
in a political or in a spiritual respect, were here conjoined ; — and 
he then proceeds to notice first the political superiority. Borne was 
the largest, the most splendid, the most populous city : from her 
proceeded the existing magisterial power ; from her the whole 
empire took its name. Finally, the great distinction of the Boman 
church, in respect to religion, was, that she had been honoured by 
the martyrdom of the apostles Peter and Paul, and possessed their 
tombs, which were objects of reverence also to the East. 8 All this 
taken together might create even among the Orientals a peculiar 
veneration for the Boman church, 

With the people of the West, all this was made to rest on such 
dogmatic grounds its converted it into something entirely different 
We observed already, in the preceding period, how, from confound- 
ing the ideas of the visible and the invisible church, from the no- 
tion of a necessary outward unity of the church, the idea bad there 

1 See Notitia Dignitstum imperii Romani, sectio 45, and the letter of the council of 
Sardica to the Roman bishop Julias, §5. Ut per tua scripts qui in Sicilia, qui in Sar- 
dinia, et in Italia, stint fratres nostri, qurn acta sunt cognoscant. 

2 Ep. 118. 

Tbeodoretus, in the letter above referred to, expresses himself on this subject as 
follows; *Ex«* * a * ▼»•» Kobmv trarlprnw *al &i&a<nc4\m» rift <4Atj3*/a«, THrpwax 
Uav\ov, rdt Sfaav, r«y jrlvrtov rd« i/rfgaf </>»ri£oi/<rai. So an illuminating Influ- 
ence, which issued from their proximity. 
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sprung up of an uninterrupted outward representation of this unity, 
necessarily existing at all times; and how this idea had been 
transferred to the cathedra Petri in the Roman church. This idea, 
handed down, in its yet vague and unsettled shape, to the present 
period, in connection with its root, the false and grossly-conceived 
Old Testament view of the Theocracy, contains within it the entire 
germ of the papacy, which needed nothing mere than to unfold 
itself, under favourable circumstances, in the congenial soil of the 
spirit of an age in which the confusion of the outward form with 
the inner essence became continually more inveterate. 

We saw this idea carried out to some extent in the preceding 
period, particularly in the North- African church : — not that this 
tendency of the Christian mind prevailed more than elsewhere in 
the North- African church ; but rather, because here was the dog- 
matic spirit which apprehended this tendency with the clearest 
consciousness, — and in this church it appears again, during the 
present period, with peculiar prominence. Optatus of Mile ve, who 
wrote in the last half of the fourth century, represents the apostle 
Peter as the head of the apostles,— as the representative of the 
unity of the church and of the apostolic power, who had received 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven for the purpose of giving them to 
the others. IJe finds it worthy of remark, that Peter, notwithstand- 
ing that he had denied Christ, yet continued to hold this relation 
to the rest of the apostles, so that the objective side of the unity 
of the church, which* was thus incapable of being invalidated by any 
human fault, appears in its unchangeable constancy. In the Bo- 
man church he perceives the indestructible cathedra Petri. This 
stands in the same, relation to the other episcopal churches as 
the apostle Peter stood to the rest of the apostles. The Roman 
church represents the one visible church, the one episcopate. 1 
There was one apostolic power in Peter, from which the apos- 

1 See Optatus Mflevitan. 1. vii. c. 9. Bono unitatis Petrua satis erat, si post qnod 
negavit, solam veniam conseqoeretar, et prwferri apostolis omnibus meruit, et dares 
tgni ecelonnn oommnnicandas cssteris, solus accepit. Thus men confounded the faith 
which Peter expressed in the spirit of all believers, and to which alone Christ's words 
referred, with the person of Peter as a man ; instead of drawing the conclusion from this 
Terr circumstance of Peter's denial, that his person could, as little as that of any other 
nan, furnish the rock on which the kingdom of Christ was to be built. And I. ii. c. 2 : 
In orbe Roma a Petro primo catbedram episcopalem esse collatam, in qua sederit om- 
nium apostolorum caput Petrua, in qua una cathedra unites ab omnibus servaretur, ne 
«teri apoatoli singulas slbi quisque defenderent 
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tolic powers of the others issued forth, as it were, like so many 
different streams; and, in like manner, there is one episcopal 
power in the Roman church, from which the other episcopal powers 
are but so many different streams. How much might be derived 
out of this idea, so apprehended ? Far more than the individual 
who thus expressed himself, was aware of. Augustan would 
be led by his thoroughly Christian character ; by the prevailing 
tendency in his inner life and in his system of faith to the ob- 
jectively godlike ; by that spirit of protestation against all deifica- 
tion of man which actuated him, — and by which no inconsiderable 
opposition was, in the next succeeding centuries, actually excited 
against the Catholic element, although, in the case of Augnstin 
himself, this religious element had become completely fused with 
the Catholic, — by all these inward causes, Augustin would be led to 
more correct views of the words of our Lord in their reference to 
Peter. He rightly perceived, that not Peter, but Christ himself, is 
the Bock on which the church has been founded ; that this word of 
our Lord, therefore, has reference only to that faith in Christ in the 
person of Peter, through which he was the man of rock ; and that 
consequently the whole church, which rests on this faith, is repre- 
sented by Peter. " He was," says Augustin, " in this case, the 
image of the whole church, which in the present world, is shaken by 
divers trials, as by floods and storms ; and yet does not fall, because 
it is founded on the rock from which Peter received his name. For 
the rock is not so called after Peter, but Peter is so called after the 
rock ; just as Christ is not so denominated after the Christian, but 
the Christian after Christ ; for it is on this account our Lord de- 
clares, On this rock I will found my church, because Peter had 
said : Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God. On this 
rock, which thou hast confessed, he declares I will build my 
church ;* for Christ was the Rock on whose foundation Peter him- 
self was built ; for other foundation bath no man laid than that 
which is laid, which is Christ Jesus."* Had Augustin made him- 

1 This exposition is certainly correct as to its spirit, but not exactly according to tb« 
letter; as these words refer literally not to Christ himself, bat to Peter personallyr- 
bnt at the same time only in so far as he had borne witness of this mith. 

S Ecclesia non cadit, qaoniam rundata est enper petrom, nnde Petrns nomen accept. 
Non enim a Petro petra, sed Petrns a petra ; sicnt non Christus a Christiano, aedChra- 
tianos a Christo vocatur. Ideo qnippe ait Dominus, Super hanc petrom sjdificaboeccfe- 
siam meam, quia dixerat Petrus: Tu es Christus, Filius Dei rivi. Super none ergo 
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self clearly conscious of what be here expressed, and prosecuted it 
to the end, he would have arrived at the conception of the church 
as the community of the believers in Christ, and so — as this faith 
is an inward invisible fact — to the conception of the invisible 
church ; and consequently this passage would no longer have re* 
tained with him the sense which men would fain give it in reference 
lo the visible church, to the episcopal power, and to the relation of 
the Soman church in particular to the church universal. Having 
once been led, however, by the whole course of his religious and 
theological training, into the habit of confounding together the 
visible and the invisible church, and having allowed this error to 
become firmly rooted in his doctrinal system, his views became 
thereby narrowed ; and, instead of holding fast by the purely spi- 
ritual conception of the church which must have here presented it- 
self to him, he involuntarily substituted for it the conception of the 
visible church, which had already been firmly established in bis 
system ; and so it may have happened that even in his mind too, 
with the notion of Peter as a representative of the church, there 
came to be associated the idea of a permanent representation in the 
Roman church. 1 But, without question, the spirit of ecclesiastical 
freedom among the North Africans was the farthest possible re- 
moved, as we shall see hereafter, from any inclination to concede 

petrem, qnam confessus, mdificabo ecclesiam meam. Petra enim erat Christus, super 
quod fandamentum etiamipse wHficatus eat Petrus, 1 Cor. iil. 11. Ecclesia ergo, quaa 
fendatur in Cbriato. In Johann. Evang. TractaL 124, $ 0. The other exposition of 
this image, by which it is referred only to the person of Peter, Augustin himself had 
presented in his work contra epistolam Donati, which has not come down to as. 

1 In the book de ntilitate credendi, § 35, he traces the development of the church as a 
divine institution, endowed with divine authority, ab apostolica sede per successions 
tpbeosorum. This book he wrote, to be sure, before he had come to deviate, as he did 
afterwards, from the ordinary exposition of this passage, as it was understood at Rome 
sad in North Africa ; but the fact is explained in the way above described, that, by this 
change of views as to the exegetical meaning, nothing was changed in Augustin's doc- 
trinal system. He distinguishes, in the place above referred to, a threefold relation of 
Peter;— the same person being considered in respect to his individual nature as a man, 
ia respect to his nature by divine grace as a Christian, and at the same time as abun- 
dantiore gratia primes apostolorum. Tliose words, it is true, ought properly to refer to 
the second relation of Peter, inasmuch as he represented the person of all Christians ; 
bit tt is easy to see, that, in substituting the notion of the church in the place of Chris- 
uans, he might be led to confound the second and the third together. Thus Peter was 
distinguished as the first of the apostles by the very circumstance that ha was to repre- 
sent the vteible ebnrcb in his own person, and that its development was to proceed forth 
from bim. And what was considered true of Peter, was transferred to the church of 
Rome. 

VOL. III. 1' 
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all the consequences which there was a disposition already in tit* 
Roman church to derive from thesenotions. 

In the minds of the Roman bishops we perceive the idea begin- 
ning already to develope itself more clearly and distinctly, that to 
them, as the successors and representatives of the apostle Peter, 
belonged the sovereign guidance of the whole church. Although 
it may be observed, doubtless, here and there, in occasional in- 
stances, that the idea of universal dominion, associated with Borne, 
was transferred from its political meaning, .and clothed in a spiritual 
dress ; l yet nothing was to them more offensive than that confusion 
of the political and spiritual provinces which they believed they dis- 
covered, whenever their higher dignity and authority, instead of 
being suffered to rest on the foundation of the divine institution, 
was attempted to be derived from the political superiority of Rome. 
The delegates of the Roman bishop, Leo the Great, protested em- 
phatically against the above-mentioned decree of the council of 
Chalcedon, which on this ground attributed to the bishopric 
of Constantinople the same rights as to the episcopate of Rome. 
When this decree came to be made known to Leo, he des- 
patched various letters to the emperor, to Anatolius the patriarch 
of Constantinople, and to the whole council, in which he strongly 
declared his disapprobation of what he pronounced to be a usurpa- 
tion. • In the letter to the emperor he says :* " The case is quite 
different with worldly relations, and with those that concern the 
things ^of God ; and without that rock which our Lord has wonder- 
fully laid as the foundation, no structure can stand firm. Let it 
satisfy Anatolius that, by your assistance, and by my ready as- 
sent, 8 he has attained to the bishopric of so great a city. Let not 
the imperial city be too small for him, which yet he cannot convert 
into an apostolic see," (sedes apostolica.) Leo appealed to the 
inviolable authority of the Nicene council : he alluded very proba- 

1 In the remarkable work, de vooatione gentium, which was probably written by Leo 
the Great, while he was still a deacon, L ii. c 6, it is said : Roma, quae tamen per aposto- 
lici saeerdotii principatnm amplior facta est arce religionia quam solio potestatis ; sad 
Leo M. p. 80: Civitas sacerdotalia et regia, per sacram b. Petri sedem caput orbia effects, 
latins prSBsidens religione divina, qnam dominatione terrena. 

* Ep. 78. 

8 Which refers to Leo's approval of the choice of Anatolius, which had been sought 
after in consequence of certain disputes as to matters of doctrine. The Boman bishop* 
well understood, however, how to take advantage of every occasion which could be inter- 
preted into the recognition of a right conceded to them* 
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My to the above-cited sixth canon of that council, which really 
stood in necessary contradiction with this new arrangement, only 
on the principle that the dignity of the church stood wholly inde- 
pendent of political relations. He contended for the rights of the 
Alexandrian and of the Antiochian churches, which would be im- 
paired in case that the church at Constantinople claimed to itself 
the primacy over the entire East ; he contended for the rights of 
the metropolitan bishops, which would be jeopardized by the patri- 
archate which Anatolius assumed over Asia Minor, Pontus, and 
Thrace. And he contrived, in the end, to trace back the higher 
inviolable dignity of the Alexandrian and Antiochian churches also 
to the apostle Peter ; of the former, namely, to Mark, the disciple 
of the apostle Peter ; and of the second, immediately to Peter him- 
self, since he was the first to preach the gospel in that place. Ana- 
tolius having appealed to the authority of the second ecumenical 
council, which had adjudged this rank to the church of Constan- 
tinople, Leo replied, that no assembly of bishops, whether large or 
small, could decide any thing against the authority of the Nicene 
council. He speaks on this occasion with singular contempt of a 
council which was afterwards generally reckoned, both in the Wes- 
tern and in the Eastern church, among the number of ecumenical 
councils. The canon drawn up by that body he declared to be 
null and void ; and would allow it no validity, if for no other rea- 
son, because it had never been communicated to the Roman 
church. 1 

It is impossible to doubt as to what the popes, even as early as 
the fifth century, believed themselves to be, or would fain be, in 
elation to the rest of the church, after having once listened to the 
Wnage which they themselves hold on this subject. When a 
North- African council at Carthage had sent a report of their con- 
clusions, in the decision of a controverted point of doctrine, to the 
Roman bishop' Innocent, and demanded his assent to these con- 

1 fy> 80, e. 5. Perauasioni tun 111 niillo penitus suilragatur qnorumdam episcoporum 
•ate aextginu (ut jaetaa) annoa facta conscriptio, nunquamque a pnBdecessoribus taia 
*4 ipostolica eedia tranamiaaa notitiam, aui ab initio cui caducm dudumque collapsa 
■"MMine at inutilia subjieere fundaments voluisti. It hardly answers the purpose to 
t tt*Dpt» aa has been done, to make oat that the authority of this council was recognized 
by Lao, and thus to bring the latter into agreement with the opinion of the later Roman 
*tachj by referring this disparaging judgment of Leo, without any regard to the natural 
"**» of the paaaage, simply to this single canon of the council. 
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elusions ; in his answer of the year 417, he first praised them be- 
cause they had considered themselves hound to submit the matter 
to his judgment, since they were aware what was due to the apos- 
tolical chair ; since all who occupied this seat strove to follow in 
the steps of that apostle from whom the episcopal dignity itself, and 
the entire authority of this name, had emanated. With good right 
had they held sacred the institutions of the fathers, who had de- 
cided, not according to human, but according to the divine coon* 
sels, that whatever was transacted in provinces, let them be ever so 
remote, should not be considered as ratified until it had come to 
the knowledge of the apostolic chair ; so that, by its entire autho- 
rity, every just decision might be confirmed, and the other churches 
(as the pure streams should be distributed from the original, undis- 
turbed source, through the different countries of the whole world 1 ) 
might learn from this church what they had to ordain, whom they 
had to pronounce innocent, and whom to reject as irreclaimably 
wrong. Leo the Great declares, in a letter to the Illyrian bishops, 
in which, after the example of the Roman bishop Siricius, he names 
the bishop of Thessalonica the representative of the apostolio power 
(vicarius apostolicus), " that on him, as the successor of the 
apostle Peter, on whom, as the reward of his faith, the Lord had 
conferred the primacy of apostolic rank, and on whom he had firmly 
grounded the universal church, was devolved the care of all the 
churches, to participate in which he invited his colleagues, the 
other bishops." 8 

The favourable situation of the Roman church in its relation to 
the Eastern churches, brought along with it many circumstances 
which might be turned in support of this assumption of the 
Roman bishops. As we have already had occasion to observe, 
the Eastern church stood in far greater dependence on politi- 
cal influences than the Western; and what, in some respects, 

1 The thought is plainly implied, that ell the churcbes could hold fast to the pore 
doctrine only by remaining steadfast in their connection with the Roman, as the mother 
church — the original, invincible fountain-head of the transmitted, divine doctrine,!* 
weU as of all spiritual power. 

S Quia per omnea ecclcsias cura nostra distenditur, exigent* hoc a nobis Domino, qui 
apostolic® dignitatis beatissimo apostolo Petro primatum fldei sum remuneratione com- 
misit, unWersalem ecclesiam in fundamento ipsius soliditate constituens, necessitate!)) 
sollicitudinis, quam habemus, cum his, qui nobis coDegii, caritate jnncti sunt, sociamns 
Leo. ep. y. ad Metropolitanos Ulyr. 
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stood connected with this fact, there was in the former no church 
possessed of such decided external preponderance as the Roman 
church enjoyed in relation to the West. On the contrary, the 
oppositions and jealousies among the patriarchal churches, as we 
have said, were the source of many disputes ; and the higher 
authority of the recently promoted Byzantine church, in par- 
ticular, was, at all times, a thing extremely offensive to the 
ancient patriarchal church of Alexandria. Again, the Western 
church, by reason of its predominant Roman spirit, so unbend- 
ing and practical, and by reason of its characteristic life, which 
was not so restlessly scientific, preserved greater tranquillity in 
the course of its doctrinal development. On the other hand, the 
more excitable and actively scientific spirit of the Greeks, the 
speculative bent of mind, the manifold spiritual elements which here 
came in contact with each other, — all this was a source of manifold 
disputes in the Greek church, which, through the disturbing inter- 
ference of the state, were still further promoted, and at the same 
time rendered more intricate and perplexing. Now, while in the 
Western church the greatest tranquillity prevailed, contrasted with 
this agitated condition of the Greek church, it came about that tjie 
contending parties of the latter, and especially those who had 
against them the dominant power, sought to obtain on their side 
the voice of the Western church, and especially of the Roman as the 
most influential and the one which gave the tone to all the rest ; and 
that those who were persecuted by the dominant party, took refuge 
at Rome. Now, as it was of the utmost importance to such persons 
to gain in their favour the voice of the Roman church, so this in- 
terest influenced them in the choice of their expressions ; and to 
show their respect for the Roman church, tbey made use of such 
expressions as they would not have employed under other circum- 
stances. But the Roman bishops, who were already in the habit 
of passing judgment on all the relations of the church from that 
once established and settled point of view which we have just de- 
scribed, found accordingly in such expressions, looking as they did 
at nothing but the letter, an acknowledgment of that point of view 
without concerning themselves to inquire what the persons who used 
these expressions really had in their minds. Protestations un- 
doubtedly sometimes followed from the dominant party of the East, 
when the decisions of the Roman bishops ran contrary to their in- 
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terests. Thus, for example, when the Roman bishop Julius, instead 
of concurring with the dominant party of the Eastern church, which 
had deposed from his office the bishop Athanasius of Alexandria, 
had invited both parties to present the matter, by their delegates, 
before an assembly of the Western church ; the Eastern bishops, 
convened at Antioch, declared that it did not belong to him, a fo- 
reign bishop, to set himself up as a judge in the affairs of the East- 
ern church ; that every synod was independent in its decisions ; 
that he, as bishop of a larger city, was no more than the other 
bishops ; that it had, in truth, just as little entered into the minds 
of his predecessors to interfere in the interior affairs of the Eastern 
church, to set themselves up as judges over the decisions of the 
Eastern synods in the Samosatenian disputes, as it had occurred to 
the older bishops of the East to constitute themselves judges in the 
controversies of the West ; as, for example, the Novation. 1 But 
the party in whose favour the Roman bishops had decided, finally 
obtained the victory ; and they could accordingly, taking advantage 
of this fact, declare that protestation to be null, and maintain the 
validity of their own judicial sentence. Under such favourable cir- 
cumstances they received many public testimonials of their supreme 
juridical authority, which in the sequel became of importance to 
them. To this class belong the three following decrees of the 
council of Sardica :* " I. When a bishop is condemned in a matter, 
and he believes that injustice has been done him, the synod which 
judged him shall write to the Soman bishop Julius; so that, if ne- 
cessary, the investigation may be renewed by the bishops of the 
neighbouring province, and he himself name the judges. II. That, 
in such a case, no other person shall be nominated to fill the place 
of the deposed bishop, until the Roman bishop shall have received 
notice of it, and decided on the point. III. If, in such a case, the 
deposed bishop appeal to the bishop of Rome, and the latter con- 
siders a new investigation to be advisable, he may commit such in- 
vestigation to the bishops of the neighbouring province, and may 
also send to it presbyters out of the body of his clergy to assist in 
the inquiry." Thus this synod, no doubt, assigned to the Roman 
bishop a certain supreme power of jurisdiction, a right of. revision 

1 Vid. Julii epist. i. adv. Eusebianos, §" i et 5. Socrat. 1. ii. c. 15. Hilarii opus bis 
toricura Fragmentum, iii. § 26. 
3 Canon, iii. ir. et v- 
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\a the affairs of the bishops. Bat it admits also of being easily ex- 
plained how they came to do this. Besides the Western bishops, 
those only from the East were present at this council who had beep 
condemned and deposed there by the party hostile to them. It was 
the interest of the dominant party in this council, that the judgment 
of the Eastern synods with regard to Atbanasius should be reversed, 
and the latter restored to his place again. The council of Sardica 
was intended, it is true, in its first arrangement, to be an ecumeni- 
cal one. But as the Orientals bad in a great measure separated 
from it, it could lay no just claims to this character ; and it seems 
that its canons, in the next succeeding times, stood in no very high 
authority even in the Western church itself. But, very naturally, 
these canons must have been highly acceptable to the Roman 
church; and in this church, therefore, they could not be forgotten. 
So much the more easily might it here happen that these canons, 
to which a peculiar importance must have been attached, would be 
unconsciously confounded and given out for the same with those of 
the Nicene council. A second declaration, by which, in the year 
37$ or 381, a certain supreme authority of jurisdiction in eccle- 
siastical affairs was conceded to the Roman bishop Damasus, pro- 
ceeded, however, only from an emperor, Gratian ; and had refer- 
ence simply to a schism which had arisen in Rome in which the 
Boman bishop was particularly interested. (See, below, History 
of Schisms.) 

A third case was this : The bishop Hilarius of Aries, whose 
zeal in discharging the duties of his spiritual office, whose life of 
strict piety and active benevolence commanded universal respect, 
tad proceeded, on a certain occasion, while visiting the churches 
&s metropolitan bishop of this part of Gaul (Gallia Narbonnensis) 
'—which authority the bishops of Aries had exercised for a long 
time, though not without its being disputed, — to depose from his 
office, with the consent of a synod, a certain bishop by the name 
of Celidonius. 1 The latter, however, applied to Rome, and suc- 
ceeded in persuading Leo that injustice had been done him. Hi- 
larius himself hastened to Rome, and openly defended his cause. 

1 It is disputed, wbeiher this bishop belonged to the metropolitan diocese of Hila- 
rius, or whether zeal for church discipline, or passion, led htm to the wrong step ef 
rattening his power beyond the limits of that diocese, and thus to violate ecclesiastical 
forms. 
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' But when he perceived that Leo was already committed on the 
Bide of Ceiidonius and determined to take bis port, he judged it 
advisable to leave Rome again. At this proceeding, Leo was still 
more exasperated : it appeared to him a very punishable aet of 
disobedience, that Hilarius ventured to withdraw himself from his 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction. He, without further ado, reinstated Ceii- 
donius in his office; though, even according to the decrees of Sar- 
dica, it simply belonged to him to direct that a new investigation 
of the matter should be instituted in the province itself, by the 
neighbouring bishops, in which he himself might participate by 
means of his delegates. He went so far as to declare that, as the 
metropolitan authority had been conferred by his predecessors on 
the bishop of Aries only by a special grant, Hilarius had forfeited 
this power by his abuse of it, and that it should again be trans- 
ferred to the bishop of Vienna. His unspiritual mode of appre- 
hending the idea of the church, and the hierarchical arrogance so 
easily combined therewith, carried him to such an extreme that he 
could say : " He who thinks himself called upon to dispute the 
primacy of the apostle Peter, will find himself in nowise able to 
lessen that dignity ; but, puffed up by the spirit of his own pride, 
will plunge himself into hell." 1 Thus whoever refused to subject 
himself to the usurped spiritual domination of a man, was to be 
excluded from the kingdom of heaven. It had been well for Leo, 
if he had applied to himself what he addressed to the Gallic bishops : 
" That the fellowship of the church was not to be forbidden to any 
Christian by the arbitrary will of an angry priest ; that a soul for 
which Christ has shed bis blood, must not be excluded from the 
privilege of church communion on account of some insignificant 
word." The young emperor, Valentinian III., who was at the 
beck of the Bom an bishop, issued thereupon a law in the year 
445, in which he says : " The primacy of the apostolic seat having 
been established by the merit of the apostle Peter, by the dignity 
of the city of Borne, and by the authority of a holy synod,* no pre- 
tended power shall arrogate to itself anything against the authority 
of that seat. For peace can be universally preserved only when 
the whole church acknowledges its ruler." Resistance to the au- 
thority of the Roman bishop is declared to be an offence against 

1 Vid. e P . 9, 10. 

2 The council of Nice oi- of Sardica. 
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the Roman state. It is established as a settled ordinance for all 
times, that as well the Gallic bishops, as the bishops of all the 
other provinces, could not properly undertake anything without 
authority from the Pope of the eternal city (Papa urbis aeternae.) 
What the authority of the apostolic seat ordained, should be law 
for all, so that every bishop who, when summoned before the tri- 
bunal of the Roman bishop, declined to appear, should be forced 
to do so by the governor of the province. 

The emperor, by whom the spiritual and the political points of 
view were here confounded together, willed that the church of his 
empire, just as the latter itself, should have one acknowledged 
principal head ; but the whole previous constitution of the church 
coold not possibly be overthrown by an imperial edict. Hilorius 
seems, notwithstanding, to have remained in possession of his me- 
tropolitan dignity ; he maintained the rights of his church, although 
he sought by a respectful deportment to become reconciled with 
the Roman bishop. 1 

The North-African church, which most distinctly expressed 
the principle from which these consequences were derived, was, 
however, the farthest removed from conceding these latter. That 
spirit of ecclesiastical freedom which had already, in the time of 
Cyprian, opposed itself to the Soman assumptions, was here ever 
predominant. As cases were frequently occurring in which mem- 
bers of tho clerical body that had been deposed on account of their 
offences, took refuge with the Koman church, and wore there 
received; the councils of Carthage, in the years 407 and 418, 
ordained' that whoever thereafter, instead of appealing to the 
jurisdiction of the North-African church itself, appealed to one 
beyond the sea, should be excluded from the fellowship of the 
church. Yet it subsequently happened that a deposed presbyter, 
Apiarius, appealed to the Roman bishop Zosimus. The latter was 
disposed to bring the matter before his tribunal ; and when this met 
with some resistance, he fell back for support on the cited canons 

1 It it to be regretted, that there are no remaining records of these transactions be- 
tween Hilary and Leo. The words which the city praefect, (pnofectus nrbis,) Auxili- 
***• who sought to make himself mediator, addressed to Hilary, are worthy of notice : 
hnpatienter fernnt homines, si sic loquamur, qnomodo nobis conscii sumns. Anres 
Pvterea Bomanornm quadam teneritudine plus trahnntur, in qna:n si se Sanctitas tua 
demittat, plurimum tu nihil perditurus acquiris. 

* Cod. Afr. c. 28. 
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gf the council of Sardica ; which, however, he caused to be pre- 
sented by his delegates at the council of Carthage in the year 419, 
as Nicene canons. To the Africans it appeared extremely strange 
that these canons, which were wholly unknown to them, were no- 
where to be-found in their collection of the doings of the Nicene 
council. They resolved that they would assume them for the pre- 
sent to be valid ; yet cause inquiry to be made by consulting the 
genuine ancient manuscripts of the doings of the Nicene council, 
preserved in the Eastern churches at Constantinople, Alexandria, 
and Antioch, for the purpose of ascertaining whether they really 
belonged to them. This they gave notice of to the Roman bishop 
Bonifacius, who had meanwhile succeeded Zosimus, They invited 
him also to make inquiries of the like nature ; but at the same 
time they declared that, even according to these laws, the affairs of 
other ecclesiastics besides bishops must be settled only within their 
own provinces. " Now although these laws were observed in Italy, 
yet they should not be compelled to submit to such intolerable en- 
croachments. Yet they hoped that under his ecclesiastical rule 
they would not have to suffer from such arrogance. 1 Amid the doc- 
trinal disputes of the fifth and sixth centuries, the Pelagian con- 
troversy and that concerning the edict de tribus capitulis, we see 
often the Africans maintaining their doctrinal principles even when 
in contradiction with the Roman ; and we see, in fact, the Roman 
bishop Zosimus finally yielding to the decisions of the Africans. 

We must accordingly hold fast to this as the result of the 
church development of this period, — that the idea of an external 
church theocracy under one sovereign head was already present in 
the minds of the Roman bishops ; and although a spirit of ec 
clesiastical independence, which flowed from the earliest Christian 
antiquity, still presented many obstacles to the realization of this 
idea, and the Eastern church ever refrained disinclined to acknow- 
ledge it, yet important germs of such a realization were already 
existing in the Western churches, which, under favourable circum? 
stances, in later times, would doubtless be taken advantage of. 

To represent the outward unity of the church, another important 
institution came in during this period, which, it is true, origi- 
nated also in that general, fundamental idea of the external visible 
church ; yet, if the Christian doctrine had not first evolved itself 

1 Non sumus jam istum typlmni pfvsuri. 
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into precisely this form of a universal monarchy, could not so 
easily have shaped itself in the way it did ; — we mean the general 
assemblies of the church, concilia universalia, awoSoi oucovfiepUai 
(by oUovfJvrf was understood, originally, the Roman empire.) 
Men being accustomed already to regard the provincial synods as 
the highest legislative and judicial tribunals for the churches of the 
several provinces, it was natural, when disputes arose which oc- 
cupied the largest portion of the Christendom of the Roman em- 
pire, that the thought should occur of forming, after some ana- 
logous manner, a like tribunal for the Christendom of the whole 
Roman empire ; and this was soon transferred, generally, to the 
entire church universal. The provincial synods then being cus- 
tomarily regarded as organs of the Holy Spirit for the guidance of 
the churches of a certain district, so now this was applied to the 
relation of universal councils to the whole church. These universal 
councils had a two-fold aim, to decide disputes concerning doc- 
trines, and to determine the constitution, the forms of worship, 
and the discipline of the church ; to which latter, the canons of 
these assemblies had reference. 

It was not possible, at these councils, to arrive at a calm under- 
standing of disputed points of doctrine. Each party was fettered 
to its system already made out, and judged everything by it without 
entering at all into the examination of the notions entertained by 
others. It was a strife of party passions ; and the result of the pro- 
ceedings was already predetermined by the relation of the contend- 
ing parties to the dominant power. Gregory of Nazianzus, who 
expressed the result of a large and various experience, gives the 
following remarkable account of the mode of proceeding at such 
assemblies i 1 " I am so constituted," he writes, " that, to speak the 
tnith, I dread every assembly of bishops ; for I have never yet seen 
a good end of any one, — never been at a synod which did more for 
the suppression, than it did for the increase, of evils ; for an inde- 
scribable thirst for contention and for rule prevails in them, and a 
man will be far more likely to draw upon himself the reproach 
of wishing to set himself up as a judge of other men's wicked- 
ness, than he will be to succeed in any attempts of his to remove it." 

Yet, despite of the many impure human motives which intruded 
themselves into these councils, men regarded them as the organs by 

1 Ep. ad Procop. 50. 
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which the Holy Ghost guided the progressive movement of the 
church, — as the voice by which the Holy Ghost determined what 
had before been doubtful, and to which every man was bound, 
therefore, to submit his own fallible, subjective judgment. The 
theory of Augustan on this subject was, that " the decision of con- 
troverted questions does not proceed in the first instance and 
directly from the transactions of these councils ; but that these 
transactions, rather, are prepared by the theological investigations 
which have preceded them. The decisions of councils simply give 
the expression of public authority to the result at which the church, 
in its development thus far, has arrived. Hence it may happen 
that a controverted matter, at a particular time, cannot as yet be 
decided, even by a general council ; because the previous investi- 
gations have not as yet sufficiently prepared the way for a defini- 
tive, a settled result." According to this theory, general councils 
should express and settle firmly the universal Christian conscious- 
ness, up to that point of its development which, under the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit, who is the actuating principle of the whole life 
of the church, it has reached at a certain period of time. The uni- 
versal Christian consciousness is thus merely fixed in a determinate 
expression, — the sum and contents of Christian truth more clearly 
and distinctly evolved in opposition to the latest errors. Hence an 
enlightened church-teacher may, at a particular period, be in error 
on some one important point, without therefore falling into heresy ; 
since, in respect to this one point, there may as yet have been no 
general decision of the Christian consciousness. But when, by con- 
tinual investigation, the evolution of the universal Christian con-, 
sciousness has reached this point, and expressed itself on the matter 
in question through the voice of a general council, a proper humi- 
lity requires it of the individual, that he should submit his o*n 
subjective judgment to that general decision guided by the Holy 
Ghost. It is only the pride of self-will that revolts against lawful 
authority ; it is, in truth, a principle grounded in nature, that the 
part should subordinate itself to the whole. According to the theory 
of Augustin, however, the earlier councils might be corrected and 
improved by later ones ; since each council gives only that decision 
which answers to the stage of development which the church has 
. arrived at in each several period. Yet it may be a question whether 
Augustin really supposed that a council could express positive 
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errors ; or whether his opinion was simply like that soon afterwards 
expressed by Vincentius of Sirinum, in his Commonitorium, a 
work written somewhere about the year 434; namely, that a 
later council should correct the decisions of the earlier, only so 
far as to define what the other had left undetermined, just as the 
more advanced development of the church might require in its op- 
position to new forms of error. 1 Thus the freedom of the spi- 
ritual evolution of Christianity among mankind was to find an 
impassable barrier in the decisive authority of general councils. 1 
We see here, fully developed already, the germs of that system of 
restriction which grew out of the habit of confounding together the 
risible and the invisible church, and which reignpd supreme, until, 
by the work of God in the Reformation, was produced that free 
life of the spirit, which has its ground in the essence of the gospel, 
and uniformly accompanies it where it is preached in its purity. 

The essence of Christianity struggles against the demand of a 
blind submission to human authority ; it requires no other obe- 
dience than that which answers to the true nature and dignity of 
man's spirit ; and it stands in no sort of contradiction with true 
freedom, but rather is the only thing that can produce it. All that 
it requires is, that mans spirit, having become conscious of its true 
wants, should submit to the teachings of God's eternal Spirit, who 
alone can communicate that which will satisfy all its longings. 
This Spirit speaks, through the divine word, to each individual, in 
the inner recesses of his heart, according to the measure of his re- 
cipiency ; and it is only what each one knows from this source and 
through this- revelation, in the inner recesses of his heart, that he 
can vitally believe, and from his inmost consciousness acknowledge 
to he true. Facundus of Hermiane says : 8 " To his priests, assem- 
bled in his name, Christ can never be wanting ; because he, being 

1 Augustin. dc baptismo contra Donatistas, 1. ii. c. 3. Ipsa plenaria concilia rape 
prion posterioritras emendari, com aliquo experimento rerum aperitur quod cluusnm erat 
« cognoscitur quod latebai, sine alio typho sacrileges superbiae, sine ulla inflate cervice 
arrogantis, sine alia contentione livid® invidiam, cum sancta humilitate, cum pace catho- 
lics, cum caritate Christiana. But where did ever such a spirit prevail in a council ? 
Compare with this the above-cited words of Gregory of Nazianz. 

1 Thus the excellent bishop Facundus of Hermiane — a man who shows great freedom 
within certain limits — says, about the middle of the sixth century (defens. trium capitu- 
lonun, 1. v.c. 6) : Neque enim est alia couciliorum faciendorum utilitas, quam ut quod 
iatellectu non capimos, ex auctoritate credamus. 

* In the viii vol. of his work, Defens. trium capitulorum, c. 7. 
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almighty truth, can in no way prove false to his promise." Bat 
the condition here presupposed, without which the fulfilment of 
that promise could not be realized, was in fact precisely the thing 
so often wanting in these assemblies. Almost anything else might 
in many cases, be affirmed of them, than that they were assembled 
in the name of Christ. What warrant had men to believe that 
they who had not brought with them the temper which was re- 
quired in order to hear the voioe of the Divine Spirit, ought to be 
considered as its organs for the rest of the church ? In things 
spiritual and divine, it cannot hold good that the individual must 
subordinate himself to the whole ; for the individual spirit may, in 
truth, by its freedom and by the purity of its will, outrun, in its 
own course of development, the whole multitude chained to that 
spirit of the age which is not the spirit of truth. The individual 
may have fought his way to freedom, where the multitude are in 
bondage. Errors are often propagated without design, when they 
have made good their dominion over the consciousness of men. 
Individuals who surrender themselves to the spirit of truth, which 
speaks not barely to the masses, but also to each individual accord- 
ing to the recipient temper of his mind, attain by clear conscious- 
ness to the separation of the true from the false ; and how could 
they possibly be under any obligation to subject themselves to the 
dominant spirit of untruth ? But even in case the spirit of truth 
had been spoken by a general council, still this expression could 
be binding only on him who, by the same spirit of truth, had re- 
cognized the same as true from the divine word. Thus there was 
substituted here a cringing to human authority and consequent 
servility of spirit, in place of that true humility which gives all the 
honour to God, the Spirit of absolute truth alone ; and which* 
therefore, in freeing men from bondage to human opinions, makes 
them free indeed. 

As the decisions of general councils had respect not only to 
matters of doctrine, but also to matters connected with the outward 
life of the church, to the church constitution, and to church usages, 
another evil ensued ; namely, that by means of them the forms of 
training, which, by their own nature, are multiform *nd variable, 
were subjected to an unchangeable law of dead uniformity. 

Again, since the general councils constituted a legislative tribu- 
nal for the entire church, the material was now at hand for a uni- 
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tersal ecclesiastical legislation. The Roman abbot, Dionysius 
Exiguus, presented to the Western church, in the early times of 
the sixth century, a book of ecclesiastical laws ; consisting of a 
collection which he had made from the written decisions (decre- 
tales) of the Roman bishops — in answer to ecclesiastical questions 
addressed to them — from the time of Siricius, or from the year 385 
and onward, and from decrees (canones) of the general, and of the 
more important provincial councils. This work soon obtained 
paramount authority ; and it had an important influence in shap- 
ing oat the papal monarchy in the Western church, that he had 
assigned so prominent a place to the papal decrees. 



II. The Discipline of the Church. 

The principle was transmitted from the preceding to the present 
times, that those who had by gross transgressions violated their 
baptismal vows, should be excluded from the fellowship of the 
church and from participating in the communion ; and not till they 
had given satisfactory proofs of repentance were they to receive 
absolution from the bishop, and to be admitted again to church 
fellowship. During the Novatian controversies of the preceding 
period, men had agreed on certain common principles respecting 
the nature of penitence. It was agreed that to no one, of whatever 
offence he might have been guilty, provided that by his conduct 
thus far he had shown the marks of sincere repentance, should be 
refused the communion in the hour of death. 1 Gradually the peni 
tents came to be distributed into different classes, after the same 
manner as the catechumens, according to their different degrees of 
fitness for being restore^ back to the fellowship of the church. 
The first class was formed of those who were not yet allowed to 
enter the church. 2 They were bound to stand without the doors of 
the church, and to implore with weeping the intercession of the 
members of the community as they entered ; at the same time pros- 
trating themselves to the earth, — hence they were called irpov- 

l SeeConcil. Nie. canon. 18. If such a person subsequently recovered, he was to be 
placed baek once more in the fourth class of poBnitentes. 

8 'kTtipyofiipot rift i*JcA*rff fat they are called, in Gregory Nyssen. epiatola canon ica 
id Utojnm. 
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/c\au>irr€<;. Next followed those who were permitted to listen lrith 
all the unbaptized in the outer area of the church (the vdp0fj£, the 
ferula) to the sermon and to the reading of the scriptures. Then 
followed those in whose behalf a special prayer of the cburcb vaf 
offered ; on which occasion they fell on their knees, and hence 
were called vTroTrnrrovres, substrati. Finally, those who were al- 
lowed to be present at all the prayers and transactions of the church, 
but yet could not themselves bring a gift to the altar, or partici- 
pate in the communion (%G>pl? Tr/xxr^opas koivwvovvtgs tow irpo- 

Entering under obligations to do penance for particular sins 
within a determinate time, was a practice which had no existence 
in this period. The only cases which could occur were, either that 
the bishop excluded from church fellowship those whose transgres- 
sions had become sufficiently notorious, and granted to them the 
privilege of readmission only on condition of subjecting themselves 
to a church penance fixed upon by himself in some proportion to 
their crime ; or else that they voluntarily made confession of their 
sins to the bishop, which act was considered in itself a token of 
repentance, and therefore had some influence in mitigating the pen- 
ance of the church. 2 • 

Still, in carrying out the principles which had been established 
on the subject of admission to the communion and of penance, 
the church, since it no longer constituted, as in the preceding pe- 
riod, a body subsisting by itself and independent of all others, 
found many difficulties which could not exist in the foregoing 
period, at least in the same degree. Coses occurred in which the 
bishop, by rigidly carrying out these principles, must necessarily 

1 Basil, ep. canonic h, iii. Ambros. de Psenitentia, 1. ii. o. 10. 

2 It is uncertain what is meant in the 17th canon of the council of Ancyra by tit rob 
gi t/uago/xti/ow tvx£<r$ai,— whether it denotes those among the firat class of catechu- 
mens without the doors of the church, where they were exposed to all weathers, or whe- 
ther it stands for those in the class vexed by evil spirits, in the same place with Eneiga- 
mens. The first is the more probable. 

* Chrysostom snys of those who came to the communion as impenitent sinners : Tevt 
fikv drj\ovv t)fiiv avrol icavrw* dwcip^o/nci/, to&* ik iyvatarovt hfilp T«p Sew jcotoXh- 
\f/o)fj.tu, t» tA Atro^rjra rfo ikAgtov iiavoia* iUoti. See the Homily on the feast of 
Epiphany, Savil. T. y. fol. 028. The same holds the deacons accountable if they abooM 
admit to the communion a person whom they knew to be guilty of any sin which vat 
punishable with exclusion from the fellowship of the church. Horn. 92, Matth. w* 
the end. 
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fear that a schism would be produced in the church. The Dona- 
lists, of whom we shall presently speak, maintained that, in such 
cases, in order to keep the church pure, no regard should be paid 
to consequences ; although even their own bishops, it was alleged, 
could not always proceed in exact accordance with this principle. 
Others, on the contrary — as, for instance, Augustin — maintained 
that men should be content simply to rebuke many of the evils 
which were widely spread. Much, they said, must be reserved to 
the judgment of God. At the same time it was necessary to pro- 
ceed with wisdom and patience, so as to avoid a worse evil, and 
not to root np the good fruit with the tares. 1 The second diffi- 
culty was, to carry out these principles in their application to the 
great men of this world, who, even in the church, could not be 
forgetful of their worldly rank. It was everywhere an acknow- 
ledged principle that here, before the tribunal of Gods word, no 
respect of persons ought to be admitted. Chrysostom, in requir- 
ing the deacons to debar the unworthy from participating in the 
lord's supper, says : " Though the commander of an army or the 
governor of a province, though one decked with the imperial crown, 
should approach, yet, if he is unworthy, refuse him." 3 But there 
must also have been men, like Chrysostom, -who spoke thus and 
acted accordingly ; who did not fear to sacrifice everything tem- 
poral, in rigidly carrying out what they owned to be their duty as 
shepherds of the flock. In the Western church the example of an 
Ambrose of Milan, who declared to several emperors, that if they 
proceeded to execute a purpose which appeared to him in violation 
of the duty of a Christian emperor, he could not admit them to 
the communion, showed how much could be effected in these times 
of despotism by the firmness of a bishop deeply penetrated with 
* sense of the elevation and responsibleness of his calling. The 
emperor Theodosius I., incensed at a seditious tumult which broke 
°*t in the year 390 at Thessalonica, abandoned thousands, the 
innocent with the guilty, to the blind fury of his soldiers. When 
the emperor came afterwards to Milan, Ambrose, who had taken 
advantage of a sickness to retire into the country, at first avoided 
*Q interview with him, supposing that passion left in his soul no 
^m as yet for the lessons of religion. He thought that a letter which 

1 See Augustin. o. Parmenian. 1. iii. c. 18, et eeqq. 

2 Horn. 82. Matth. near the end. 

VOL. III. Q 
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the emperor might find time to peruse silently by himself, might 
make a more salutary impression on him. He placed before him 
the example of the penitent king David, and wrote : " Sin can be 
removed only by tears and repentance. No angel or archangel can 
forgive sin ; and the Lord himself, who only was able to say to us, / 
am with you, when we sin, forgives the sins of those only who 
come to him with repentance. Add not to the sin already com- 
mitted still another — that of presuming to partake of the holy sup- 
per unworthily, which has redounded to the ruin of many. I have 
no occasion to be obstinate with you ; but I have cause to fear for 
you. I dare not distribute the holy elements, if you mean to be 
present and receive them. Shall I venture to do that which I 
should not presume to do if the blood of one innocent individual 
had been shed, where the blood of so many innocent persons has 
been shed ?" 1 These words of Ambrose made such an impression 
on the heart of Theodosius, that, penetrated with the deepest an* 
guish, he subjected himself to the public penance of the church, 
having first laid aside his imperial robes ; and, as Ambrose says, 
not a day of his life passed afterwards in which he did not re- 
member with pain that cruel transaction. 3 Ambrose, it is said, 
did not give him absolution until, to prevent the like effect of his 
irascible disposition for the fiiture, he had renewed a law of the 
emperor Gratian, which forbade any sentence of death pronounced 
by the emperor to be executed short of an interval of thirty days; 
so that the sentence might be recalled, if, after the subsiding of 
passion, he found occasion to repent of it. The excellent bishop 
Facundus of Hermiane observed subsequently to the emperor Jus- 
tinian, who was distracting the church by his despotic conduct : 

1 Paulinas, in his life of Ambrose. Theodoretus and Bufinus speak, it is true, oft 
personal interview of Ambrose with the emperor, whom he met at the threshold of the 
church. In this case we must suppose that the emperor, notwithstanding the written 
representations in this letter, still ventured to come to the communion ; which is not 
probable. And as those writers make no mention at all of Ambrose's letter, but make 
Ambrose say orally to the emperor nearly the same things which are written in this let- 
ter, it is quite probable, that what was contained in the letter came to be transferred to 
an oral interview which never took place. How is it conceivable, that the emperor, as 
Paulinos states, should have adduced in his defence on this occasion, that very exam- 
ple of king David which Ambrose, in the letter, had already used against him ! 

2 Ambrose, in his funeral discourse over this emperor: Stravit omne, quo utebatnr, 
insigne regium, deflevit in ecclesia publics peccatum suum, neque alius pontes dies fait, 
quo non ilium doleret errorem. 
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" Would God but raise up another Ambrose, there Would be no 
want of another Theodosius." 1 

When powerful individuals bade defiance to all the tribunals of 
the church, one means still remained in the hands of the bishops ; 
that of solemnly excluding them from the church by the anathema, 
and making this, together with the crimes committed by suoh in- 
dividual, known to all their colleagues in a circular letter. This 
means was employed by Synesius against Andronicus, the worth- 
leas governor of Pentapolis, who had oppressed the poor in the 
most cruel manner ; and the means were attended with a happy 
result 

In the large cities, especially within the Greek church, a 
special presbyter was appointed for the purpose of attending to 
the duty of confession, and of determining for the penitents their 
due proportion of church penance. But when the patriarch Nec- 
taries of Constantinople was led, by the scandal created by the 
crime of an ecclesiastic thus made publicly known, to rescind 
this office (about the year 390), the consequence of this was, 
that the whole system of confession and penance, as it had till 
now existed in the Greek church, came to an end ; and it was 
left free to each individual, according to his conscience, to partake 
in the communion. 2 Still bishops — even the Greek church, as 
examples of the next succeeding times teach us — ever reserved to 
themselves the right of refusing the communion to vicious men. 
That abolition, however, of the ancient system of church penance 
had, if we may believe the church historian Sozomene, an injurious 
influence on the general state of morals. 



III. History of the Schisms of the Church. 

As in the preceding period, so also in this, we have concluded 
to separate the history of church schisms from that of the disputes 
concerning doctrine ; the former standing closely connected with 
the history of the development of the idea of the church, and the 

1 Quia ti nunc Dens aliquem Ambroaium suacitaret, etiam Theodosius non deesset 
Pro defens, trium capitulorum, 1. xii. o. t. 

1 Socrates, ▼. 19. Sozom. tii 16. Comp. Morin. de Poanitentia, I. ti. 22. The bomi- 
b* of Chrjrsostom, which still presuppose the ancient usage, were preached by him at 
Aatioch. 

Q2 
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history of the church constitution, and hence finding here its most 
natural place. 



1. THS DONATIST SCHISM. 

The most important and influential church division which we 
have to mention in this period is the Donatist, which had its seat 
in North Africa. This schism may be compared, in many respects, 
with that of Novatian in the preceding period. In this, too, we see 
the conflict, for example, of Separatism with Catholicism ; and it is 
therefore important, in so far as it tended to settle and establish the 
notion of the visible, outward unity of the church, and of the objec- 
tive element in the things of religion and of the church. That 
which distinguishes the present case is, the reaction, proceeding out 
of the essence of the Christian church, and called forth, in this in- 
stance, by a peculiar occasion, against the confounding of the eccle- 
siastical and political elements ; on which occasion, for the first 
time, the ideas which Christianity, as opposed to the pagan religion 
of the state, had first made men distinctly conscious of, became an 
object of contention within the Christian church itself, — the ideas 
concerning universal, inalienable human rights ; concerning liberty 
of conscience ; concerning the rights of free religious conviction. 
The more immediate and local occasion of these disputes lay in a 
certain spirit of fanaticism, whioh, ever since the spread of Montan- 
ism, had prevailed in North Africa, and also in various circum- 
stances superinduced by the Dioclesian persecution. 

We observed already, in our account of the persecution under 
Dioclesian, that as there were many at that time who had been in- 
duced, by force or by fear, to deliver up the sacred writings in their 
possession (the traditores) ; so, too, there were many accused of 
this, against whom the accusation could by no means be proved. 
Such a charge might easily be converted into a weapon for the gra- 
tification of personal malice : the propensity to mistake inferences 
for facts rendered it no difficult matter to prove the accusations. 
When, for example, an individual who had been arrested by the 
pagan magistrates, found means, through some favourable circum- 
stances or other, to deliver himself without denying ; yet men were 
prone to draw the conclusion that if he had remained true to the 
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faith, he would assuredly, like other true confessors, have suffered 
martyrdom, — he could have escaped only by denying. Again, as 
we have also remarked already in the history of that persecution, 
the same principles were not held by all with regard to the proper 
mode of conduct on thesp occasions. Two parties stood opposed 
to each other ; a prudent and a fanatical one. At the head of the 
prudent party was the bishop Mensurius of Carthage ; and as it 
was common, especially in the Western church, for the archdeacons 
to be the confidants of the bishops, and to take pains that the regu- 
lations ordained by them should be carried into effect, and that the 
discipline of the church should be maintained ; so it happened that 
his archdeacon Caecilianus stood in this relation to Mensurius. 
The two seem to have been united in a mutual understanding to 
oppose superstition and fanaticism. 

There were many who, with broken credit, having become weary 
of life, and anxious to get rid of it, hoped in martyrdom to find a 
death honourable among the Christians and meritorious in the sight 
of God; or who, persecuted by the consciousness of guilt, hoped in 
this way to free themselves at once from all their sins ; or who 
were eager to be thrown into prison as confessors, that they might 
there be loaded with honour, kind treatment, and presents of all 
kinds, by their fellow- Christians. Mensurius could not endure that 
6Qch persons should be confirmed in their knavery or their delu- 
sion, and that other Christians should be deceived and abused by 
them. He was desirous also of preventing the scandal which 
would thusibe given to the Pagans. He therefore endeavoured to 
put a stop to the expressions of honour and respect which were 
paid to such men in their prisons, as well as to the reverence 
shewn them as martyrs after their death. In general, this prudent 
man was unwilling to allow that fanatics who, without being ac- 
cused or called for, surrendered themselves to the Pagan authori- 
ties, and, though unasked, yet publicly declared they had Bibles in 
their houses, but that they would not deliver them up — that such 
enthusiasts should be reverenced as martyrs. Since the Christians, 
moreover, without reflection or prudence, thronged in crowds to 
their dungeons, and uneasiness and alarm might in this way be 
easily excited among the Pagans, he directed his archdeacon to 
take precautions against such results. As Mensurius disapproved 
of everything like fanatical imprudence, so he considered it his duty 
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to do everything for the preservation of his own life, and for the 
external quiet of his community, which could be done without di- 
rectly or indirectly denying the faith. When he heard that a church 
at Carthage was to be searched* by the Pagans, he caused all the 
manuscripts of the Bible to be removed from it to a place of safety, 
and writings of heretics to be substituted in their stead, which the 
inquisitors were satisfied to find there, and asked no farther ques- 
tions. 1 Mensurius, as a natural consequence, made all with whose 
superstition and fanaticism, or with whose selfish interests, his own 
prudence and firmness came in conflict, his fiercest enemies ; and 
these persons took pains to propagate the most infamous stories of 
his conduct. Whether in this matter he and Caecilianus were 
wholly innocent, or whether, misled by a well-meant but over-ear- 
nest zeal against fanaticism, they allowed themselves to be drawn 
into various acts of violence which might furnish grounds for just 
crimination, cannot, for the want of impartial sources of informa- 
tion, be certainly known. Suffice it to say, that the antagonists of 
Mensurius accused him of concealing the truth, and of asserting 
that none but writings of heretics were surrendered to the Pagans, 
for the purpose of clearing himself from the charge of giving up 
the sacred scriptures. And even if the pretence were well-grounded, 
yet, declared they, it was not allowable for a Christian to use such 
deception. Again, they accused him of having caused the most 
harsh and violent measures to be adopted by Ceecilian for the pur- 
pose of hindering the Christians generally from testifying their love 
and their sympathy for the imprisoned confessors. 3 

The fanatical party was patronized by the then primate of Nu- 
midia, Secundus, bishop of Tigisis. In a letter to Mensurius, he 

1 Vid. Augustin. breviculus collationis com Donalistis diei iii. c. 18, N. 25, and the 
monuments vetera ad Donatistarum historiam pertinentia in Optat. MUevitan. de iefai». 
mate Donatistarum, p. 174. 

3 See the representation of this matter by a Donatist, in the collection of Dn Pin, 
above referred to, 1 156 et 156. The fanatical, fact-pervertiog hatred of the Donatists, uw 
language of unbridled passion, which is not to be mistaken even in this representation it- 
self, inspire the reader with but little hope of finding here any historical truth. Thai 
among other things it is said : Et codebantur a Ceciliano passim, qui ad alendos mar- 
tyres veniebant, sitientibus intus in vinculis confessoribus, pocula frangebantur ante 
careens limina, cibi passim laoerandi canibus spargebantur, jacebant ante carceris fores 
martyrum patres matresque sanctissima, et ab extremo conspectu Uberorum excussi, 
graves nocte dieque vigilias ad ostium carceris exercebant. Erat fletus horribilis, et 
acerba omnium, qui aderant, lamentatio, prohibere pios martyrum complexes et diveili « 
pietatis officio Christianos, Cwciliano sssviente tyranno et crudeli carnifice. 
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disapproved the manner in which that bishop had censured the 
fanatical confessors ; and declared that all those who had suffered 
martyrdom rather than deliver up their Bibles, deserved to be 
honoured as martyrs. Following the prevailing style of allegorical 
exposition peculiar to that age and country, he appealed to the ex- 
ample of Rahab, who refused to surrender up the two spies ; for 
these were a symbol of the Old and New Testaments. " When 
the soldiers of the police," as he reported, " came also to him, and 
demanded copies of the Bible, he said to them : I am a Christian 
and a bishop ; I am no traditor. And when they asked only for a 
few useless pieces as a show (such as writings of heretics), he re- 
fused to give them even these ; — imitating the example 6f the Mao- 
eabee Eleazar, who. would not consent even to appear as if he par- 
took of the swine's flesh, lest he might set an example of apostacy 
to others." 1 

It is certain that the opinion was still prevailing with many in the 
North- African church, which had maintained its ground from the 
time of Cyprian, 2 that the validity of all sacerdotal acts depended on 
the subjective character of the persons who performed them, and 
that therefore they were valid only in case they were performed by 
members of the true Catholic church ; — that consequently a sacer- 
dotal act executed by an excommunicated person was wholly with- 
out force. When, therefore, in the year 305, the Numidian pro- 
vincial bishops, under the presidency of the above-named Secun- 
dus, assembled at Cirta in Numidia, for the purpose of ordaining a 
new bishop for this city, the president opened the meeting by de- 
claring that they ought first to examine themselves, and make sure 
that there was no traditor among them, since a person of this de- 
scription, excluded by the fact itself from the communion of the 
church, was unfit for the performance of any sacramental act. Se- 
veral among the existing bishops were accused by rumour ; several 
could excuse themselves on the ground of having given up other 
brings {e.g. on medicine) instead of the Bible; one, who plainly 
u*d no such excuse to offer, but, though he had surrendered a copy 
of the Bible, yet remained stedfast in the oonfession of the faith, 
*»d to the bishop Secundus : " You know how long Floras (the 

1 Augusta, breviculus collat cum Donati»tis. d. iii. c. 18, % 25. Monument* in Da 
^cf. 174. 

See there, the disputes concerning baptism by heretics, voL i. sect. 2. 
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police-officer) persecuted me, to induce me to scatter incense, and 
God delivered me from his hands, my brother ; but since God has 
forgiven me, do you also leave me to the judgment of God." 
Hereupon Secundus, in a way characteristic of his fanatic, spiritual 
pride, exclaimed : " What are we to do, then, with the martyr*? 
Because they did not give up their Bibles, was the very reason for 
which they have been crowned." The accused said : " Leave me 
till I appear before the judgment-seat of God ; there I will render 
my account." A certain bishop, Purpurius, of irascible tempera- 
ment — against whom a far weightier charge was pending, which 
doubtless required to be more carefully looked into — instead of 
speaking in his own defence, cast suspicion on Secundus himself: 
" How could it be believed that when he had been seized, and had 
declared that he possessed copies of the Bible, and yet did not de- 
liver them up, the officers of police would quietly receive such a 
declaration, and allow him to go free, while so many others who 
had declined to surrender their Bibles, were compelled to suffer 
severe tortures and death ?" Since, however, the conduct of the 
Pagan authorities varied so much according to their different tem- 
pers, and since so many particular circumstances might procure for 
one a better lot than fell to the others, this conclusion, which was 
intended to bring suspicion on Secundus, was at least a very un- 
safe one. Another Secundus among the assembled bishops, nephew 
of the one first mentioned, begged the latter to consider what dan- 
ger threatened the peace of the church, if men should be disposed 
to push the matter further. All the accused would in the end 
unite against him ; and, consequently, a schism was inevitable. 
Therefore it was finally resolved, for the preservation of the quiet 
of the church, to leave all that was past to the judgment of God. 1 

S e e the transactions of this assembly in Au^ustin. contra Cresconium, 1. iii. c 17 
$ 80, and the monuments in Du Pin, f. 175. The Donatists declared, it is true, at the 
religions conference in Carthage, a.d. 411, that these documents were interpolated (rid. 
Augustin. hrevicul. collet, d. iii. c. 17, and 1. c. Dn Pin, fol. 821) ; but their assertions 
can be regarded no otherwise than as very suspicious, as they were inclined to deny 
everything that conflicted with the interests of their party; and the reasons alleged by 
them against the genuineness of these writings hare no decisive weight whatever. One 
reason was the definite statement of the date and of the consuls, which common prac- 
tice in civil transactions was contrary to the ecclesiastical custom. Without doubt this 
was censured too by Athanasius, as an unchurchlike thing, in the Sirmian formulas of 
faith ; yet it was in the instance where he censured it, an entirely different affair,— it 
related there to a determination of doctrines, which could not be so bound to a particular 
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We have brought together these characteristic traits out of the 
times that preceded the Donatist schism, beoause it is in the ex- 
citement of temper which here betrays itself, and in the hostile re* 
latjona betwixt the prudent party of Mensurius of Carthage, and 
the opposite fanatical party of the Numidian bishops, we must look 
for the original causes of this schism. 

The bishop Mensurius died soon after the Diooleaian persecution 
was ended, in the year 81 1, by the edict of Galerius. Haying been 
called on some special business to appear before the emperor Max- 
entius at Borne, he died on the way when he was returning home/ 
It was frequently the case, on the demise of a bishop, that his 
archdeacon was chosen to fill the vacancy ; because, having pos- 
sessed the confidence and been often vested with the full powers of 
the bishop, he had already acquired the greatest influence in the 
cburch. But inasmuch as the archdeacon was inferior in rank to 
the presbyters, this practice would easily become an occasion of 
jealousies and divisions. Caecilian had particularly against him 
that party in the Garthagenian community and in the Numidian 
church who disputed the principles of Mensurius. At the head of 
his enemies in Carthage stood a bigoted widow by the name of 
Lncilla, a person of wealth, and, by means of her wealth, of power. 
This individual attached great importance to certain fragments of 
human bones which she had obtained from some quarter or other, 
and which she gave out to be relics. These pretended relics she 
was in the habit of kissing every morning previously to partaking, 
as was customary in this country, 1 of the consecrated bread. 3 She 

tat ; but here, on the other hand, it related to a judicial investigation, and an external 
act of the church, where datea were of more importance. At all events, enough has not 
ten left ua of the older synodal transactions to render it possible to decide, whether this 
*» really so unprecedented. The other party could, however, adduce an example to the 
contrary. To the Donatista, who pushed their opposition to the confounding of eccle- 
■nsticsl and political matters to the extreme of fanaticism, such a determinate date was 
in itself a hateful thing, because it looked like such confusion. It is worthy of remark, 
fat they even required an example of such an ecclesiastical determination of date from 
fa Holy Scriptures,— a proof of the very narrow character of their criticism. The *e- 
&*d reason was, that at the time of the persecution no such assembly could have beeu 
**U* This reason, MarceUinos, the president of the religious conference, who rejected 
fa Ant as amounting to nothing, declared to be more weighty. Bat the bishops of the 
°far patty could easily cite examples out of the history of the persecutions, by which tbe 
possibility of such an assembly, even under these circumstances, might be proved. 

1 8esToL L sect 2, respecting the daily communion in the church of North Africa. 

1 See Optatus Milevit. de schiamate Donatbtar. 1. i. c. 16. In this place it is said : 
*Qte spbitalem eibum et potum*; which cannot refer to the domestic communion alone, 
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usually took them along with her also to the early morning sendee, 
and here too kissed her relics previously to partaking of the com- 
munion. The archdeacon, whose duty it was to look after the 
order of the church, reprimanded her for this superstitious custom, 
and threatened her, in oase she did not desist from it, with ecclesi- 
astical censures. It was undoubtedly necessary that some check 
should be given to the spreading superstition with regard to relics, 
and perhaps Csecilian found it particularly offensive that she seemed 
to attribute a higher sanctifying power to her relics than to the 
sacrament of the supper. 1 Many indications go to show that the 
Numidian bishops anticipated the choice of Caecilian, and imme- 
diately after Mensurius' death endeavoured to secure for themselves 
a party in the community, and to oppose this party to Ccecilian. 
Donatus, bishop of CascB Nigra in Numidia, is said to have been 
busy even at this early stage, 9 Secundus of Tigisis, primate of 
Numidia, the zealous antagonist of the Ceecilian party, sent certain 
ecclesiastics to Carthage, who held separate assemblies in the house 
of Lucilla, and placed a provisionary superintendent, under the 
customary title of visitor, (ireptoS&rnfc,) over the entire affairs of 
the church.* The more resistance the party of Caecilian had to fear 
against his choice, the more urgent reason had they for hastening 
the whole thing to a conclusion. But, without doubt, it was diffi- 
cult here to hit upon the right course for preserving unanimity and 
quiet ; for if they waited until the arrival of the Numidian provin- 
cial bishops, who were in the practice of assisting at the ordination 

for in this the second had no place. Probably Lucilla observed the same custom in the 
church communion which she had been in the practice of at home, and thus her super- 
stitious observances became known to Cncilian. The opinion of Aubespin (Albsspi* 
neus), that she had been led by the custom of the mutual kiss of brotherly love preceding 
the communion, to transfer this form to her relics, for the purpose of maintaining thereby 
the communion with her patron saint, is not sufficiently well-grounded, since the prac- 
tice of kissing relics, especially with females, existed elsewhere also. 

1 Optatus: cum prccponeret calici samtari os, etc. — although the proponent may be 
referred also simply to time. 

2 By the investigations of the tribunal which sat subsequently at Rome, under tht 
Roman bishop Melchiades, it is said to have been proved : Donatum a Casis Nigra ad- 
huc diacono Caeoiliano schisms fecisse Carthagine. See Augustin. breviculus,l. c. tpud 
Du Pin, f. 319. 

3 Thus says Augustin, Senno 46, fi 39, T. v. ed. Benedict. Paris, f. 146, D. The 
assertion of Augustin, a violent opponent of the Donatists, is testimony, indeed, which 
cannot be wholly relied on. Tet the thing is, in itself, not improbable ; and all thnt 
preceding circumstances place the origin of the Donatist schism in a clearer light. 
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of the bishop of Carthage, it was to be foreseen that these would 
oppose the election. Should the ordination be completed before 
their arrival, new cause would be given them for dissatisfaction and 
complaint ; but still they could not pronounce the episcopal conse- 
cration, after it had -once been solemnized, null and void ; since, 
although the Numidian provincial bishops might often be invited 
to assist on these occasions, yet nothing had been expressly settled 
on this point in the ecclesiastical laws. 1 The election and ordina- 
tion were therefore hastened to a completion, and the latter office 
was performed by a neighbouring bishop, Felix of Aptungis. 8 
Against the new bishop, the powerful Lucilla, with her party, now 
took her stand ; and to this party belonged the elders of the Car- 
thagenian church. 3 
The primate of Numidia came afterwards, with his bishops, to 

l The opponents of the Donatist party, at the religious conference in Carthage, af- 
firmed that it was by no means a common custom for the bishop of Carthage to be or* 
Gained by a Numidian Metropolitan bishop, cum aliud habeat ecclesie Catholics) consue- 
tude, ut non Numidiss, Bed propinquiores episoopi episcopum ecclesia Carthaginis ordi- 
nent,,sicut nee Roman® ecclesia? ordinat aliquia episcopus metropolitan as ; sed de 
proximo Ostiensis episoopus. Augustin, breviculus d. iii. in Dn Pin monuments, f. 
3*21. According to Optatus, L 18, there were two individuals, Botrus and Celestius, pro- 
bably presbyters in the Carthaginian church, who hastened the election in the hopes that 
the choice might fall on one of themselves. The fact that so many reasons were hunted 
up from one quarter aod another to invalidate that objection of the Donatist party, ren- 
der! it probable, that the ordination of the bishop of Carthage was, according to the more 
common practice, solemnized in the presence and with the co-operation of the Numi- 
dian bishops. Optatus, however, introduces that remark of his only as a report (dicitur.) 
Perhaps the truth at bottom was simply this, that those two presbyters aspired after the 
episcopal dignity, and, having been disappointed, were for this reason led to foster the 
division. 

1 The name of this town is written variously : Aptugnensis, Aptungitanus, Autumni- 



* The seniores plebis, according to the system of organization which prevailed in the 
North- African church (see vol. i. § 1). The adversaries of the Donatists explain this as 
follows: When the bishop Mensurius, uncertain as to the issue of his business, left Car- 
thage, be entrusted the precious movables of the church to the care of these elders, with 
the charge to deliver them over, in case he died before his return, to his successor in the 
bishopric. But, as these seniores wished to retain the whole in their own possession, 
it grieved them to be obliged to deliver them over into the hands of Cacilian, and this 
was the cause of their enmity to him. Optatus, i. 19 : Qui faucibus avaritim commenda- 
tam ebiberant pradam. Cum reddere cogerentur, subduxerunt communioni pedem. 
But how was this known to be the fact? For these persons certainly could not decline 
giving up what had been entrusted to them ; and, at all events, must have been obliged 
to give up the whole to the ntw bishop, whoever he might be. It is quite evident that, 
as often happens in similar cases, such motives, the existence of which could not possi- 
bly be proved, were falsely imputed to these persons,— after they became hated as the 
promoters of Donatism. 
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Carthage, either without being sent for, or, as the other part; 
alleged, at the invitation of Lucilla and those connected with her. 
They met from the latter with a very friendly reception ; and they 
manifested, from the first, hostile feelings towards Ceecilian, whom 
they refused to acknowledge as a bishop. Ceecilian now challenged 
his adversaries to produce their charges, if they had any against 
him : but they began by accusing as a traditor the bishop who 
had ordained him ; and, in conformity with that old principle of 
the North- African church, they refused to recognise as valid an 
ordination which had been performed by a traditor. Ceecilian went 
still farther : he offered to resign his office, and return to his for- 
mer post as a deacon, so that he could be ordained anew by the 
Numidian bishops. 1 But the latter were too far committed against 
him to enter into any such compromise. They now proceeded to 
accuse Ceecilian himself ; and, as they did not acknowledge him 
to be a regular bishop, they chose in his stead the reader Majori- 
nus, a favourite of Lucilla. An assembly of seventy Numidian 
bishops at Carthage excommunicated Ceecilian, because he had 
allowed himself to be ordained by a traditor. 8 The fanaticism 
which prevailed already at this assembly is characteristically shown 
by the following expression of one of its members : " As unfruit- 
ful weeds are mown down and cast away, so the thurificati and 
traditores,* and those who are sohismatically ordained by traditors, 
, cannot remain in the church of God, except they acknowledge 
their error, and become reconciled with the church by the tears of 
repentance." 4 

Thus was laid the foundation of the schism in the North-African 
church. According to the usual mode of proceeding in such cases, 
each of the two parties now endeavoured to secure for itself the 
recognition of Other churches ; and thus the breach would neces- 
sarily be extended. The emperor Constantino, who just at the 
present juncture had obtained the sovereignty over this part of the 
Boman empire, must have been prejudiced from the beginning 

1 Optat. i. 19. Ceecilian would hardly have been induced to consent to thk, had he 
not at that time conceded the principle, that an ordination performed by a traditor wi* 
invalid. 

S Anguetin. breviculus d. iii. c. 14, § 20. 

3 See vol. i. f 1. 

* Liber o. Fulgentium Donatistam, c. 2fl. Du Pin monumenta, p. 176. 
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against the party of Majorinus; for, in the very first laws by which 
he bestowed various privileges on the Catholic church in this quar- 
ter of the world, he expressly excluded the party from all share in 
them, and declared himself decidedly opposed to it ; although this 
proceeding was in direct contradiction to those principles of uni- 
versal toleration which Constantino had avowed in the laws enacted 
about the same time. The fanaticism which we find prevailing in 
this party at its very origin, may doubtless have furnished oocasion 
enough for representing it to the emperor as composed of danger- 
ous men, without his knowing anything more about the character 
of these disputes. 1 The party of Majorinus, which saw itself con- 
demned without a hearing, presented to the emperor, then residing 
in Gaul, a petition, entreating him, by his love of justice, to name 
judges in that country itself for the purpose of inquiring into the 
nature of the controversy which had arisen in the North-African 
churcji. 3 They probably chose to have their judges from Gaul, 
because these would be least liable to suspicion ; inasmuch as this 
country had escaped the last persecutions of the Christian church, 
and therefore no traditors were to be found there as in the other 
churches. The emperor thereupon directed that Melchiades, (Mil- 
tiades,) bishop of Rome, with five other GalHc bishops, should 
inquire into the affair ; that Chilian should appear before them, 
*ith ten bishops who were to present the charges against him, 
and ten other bishops who were to defend him. The trial was 
Golden in the yetft 813 ; and Melchiades came attended with fif- 
teen other Italian bishops. The bishop Donatus of Cases Nigree 
in Humidia, with whom, as we remarked above, the germ of the 
schism began, now also stood at the head of Ceecilian's accusers ; 
as indeed he seems generally to have been at that time the soul of 
^e whole party. His charges against the latter were found to be 
unsostained ; but he himself was declared guilty of various acts 
contrary to the laws of the church. The party of Majorinus hav- 
ing declared, as was to be expected, that injustice had been done 
them by this decision, Constantino directed, in the year 814, that 
the charges against the ordainer of Caecilian, the above-named 

l *» * rescript, issued in the beginning of the year 818, addressed to CacUianus, bishop 
°f Carthage, and cited in Eusebins, z. 6, the adherents of the other party are styled ^ 
ca£«rrttoi|« tiavolat dvSpuiroi ; mention is made of their fiavia. 

' The petition is to be found in Optatus, i. § 22. 
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bishop Felix, should be examined according to the usual judicial 
form at Carthage, where access could be had to all the records and 
witnesses that might be needed in the trial ; and that an ecclesias- 
tical convention at Aries should hear delegates from the two parties, 
and so enter into a new investigation of the wholq matter. The 
result of the first inquiry was, that Felix was declared innocent. 
The council of Aries decided likewise against the party of Majori- 
nus, and established at the same time three canons which in part 
were opposed to the conduct of this party, and partly were designed 
to prevent the occurrence of similar divisions for the future. As 
the charge of denying the faith in the Dioclesian persecution had 
been one of the principal occasions which led to this schism, and 
such accusations, repeated over merely on the ground of vague re 
port, might often result in similar consequences, it was decided in 
the thirteenth canon that those only who could be convicted by 
public documents of having deliverod up copies of the holy scrip- 
tures or property of the church, or of having informed against other 
Christians before the tribunals, should be deposed from their spiri- 
tual offices. No other accusation but those which could be thus 
substantiated, should be received. As, moreover, the party of Ma- 
jorinus held fast to the ancient principle of the North African church, 
that the validity of a sacramental act depended on the fact that the 
performer of it was a member of the Catholic church, it was esta- 
blished as a rule, in reference to ordination, that, although this 
ceremony had been performed by a person who could be legally 
convicted of those transgressions, it should still remain valid in 
case nothing else was to be objected against it. The same principle 
of the objectivity of sacramental acts was, moreover, in the eighth 
canon, so defined — probably with reference to the proceedings of 
the North- African schismatics — that baptism was always to be con- 
sidered valid if it had been performed in the name of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost. 1 For the rest, it may well be inferred from 
the passionate tone of the report drawn up by this council, and sent 
to the Roman bishop Silvester, that the spirit which prevailed in it 
was not calculated to dispose the other party for peace. The party 

1 According to one reading, this canon would be pointed, not against these North 
Africans, but against the Arians. But the other is most probably the original reading. 
What possible occasion could there be, at that time, especially in the Western church, 
for the expression of any such opposition to the Arians ? 
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of Majorinus appealed from this decision to the judgment of the 
emperor himself. We have observed before, how very strange it 
then appeared to Constantine, that an appeal should be made from 
an episcopal decision on ecclesiastical matters to his own tribunal. 
In his reply to the bishops, he manifests his displeasure against the 
party of Majorinus by the most violent expressions. 1 Yet he ac- 
cepted the appeal, and listened himself to the delegates of the two 
parties at Milan, in the year 816 ; his decision also went in favour 
of Caecilian. From this time the whole matter took another turn ; 
laws of the state now appeared against the party of Majorinus ; they 
were deprived of their churches, and the places where they assem- 
bled were confiscated. 3 They were treated as transgressors of the 
imperial laws. The force by which it was sought to destroy them, 
proved, as -usually happens, only the means of giving them a new 
impulse, and pushed the spirit of enthusiasm already existing among 
them in the bud, into full development. Majorinus, indeed, died 
in the year 815; but with him the schism, which had struck deeper 
root, by no means ceased. Besides, he had rather served to give 
an outward name to the party, than really constituted the head and 
sool of it. The latter had till now been Donatus, bishop of Cases 
Nigra in Numidia, who stood in the same relation to Majorinus 
as, under similar circumstances, Novatus had done to Novatian at 
the beginning of the Novatian schism. But Donatus, the successor 
of Majorinus, was himself the head and soul of the sect. And he 
was well suited to stand at the head of a party, being a man of fiery 
untutored eloquence, of great firmness of principle, and of great 
energy of action. The excessive admiration of his party converted 
him into a worker of miracles, and gave him the title of the Great. % 
From him, too, they received their name, the Donatists ; and by 
this name we shall henceforth call them. 4 

* See this letter in Du Pin acta, f. 184. 

1 Aug. ep. 88, $ 3. Contra lit. Petiliani, c. 02, % 200. 

1 It went to such a pass that they were in the habit of swearing per oanos Donati. 
Aagnsu Enarrai. in Ps. x. § 9. 

* One might be doubtful, whether the names pars Donati, Donatistas, Donation!, were 
demed originally from Donatus a Casis Nigris, or from Donatus Magnus. The expla- 
aation ghren by Donatists themselTes points, it is true, quite distinctly, to the latter 
derivation (see the words of Petilianus, bishop of Cirta in Numidia, which will presently 
te quoted, collat o. Donatist. fol. 290, % 82.) But it may be that although this name 
*■» taken originally from Donatus a Casis Nigris, yet this person was afterwards for- 
gotten among Us party, in consequence of the far greater influence of the second Do- 

The title pars Donati actually occurs already In the petition of the Donatist 
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The Donatists, in their public declarations, must, of course, apply 
to themselves some appropriate title in order to distinguish their 
own sect from the party of their opponents, and from the dominant 
church in North Africa. They therefore called themselves by a 
name wholly inoffensive in itself, the " pars Donati," as the most 
convenient way of making themselves known in their relation to an- 
other determinate human jsarty. This other party, it is true, fol- 
lowing the unjustifiable practice of imputing inferences of their own 
as facts against their adversaries, argued from this party name that 
they were for being something else than the church of Christ and 
the Catholic church ; that they thus set themselves off as a mere 
human party ; just as in after times a similar license of imputation 
was often indulged in by the church dominant against chute h fat- 
ties which had seceded from it. The Donatists by no means ad- 
mitted the thing whioh was assumed in these accusations; they 
declared that they called themselves after the name of Donates, not 
as the founder of a new church, but as one of the bishops of the 
ancient church derived from Christ. 1 And not without reason could 
they say that they might rightly call their adversaries, precisely 

party addressed to the emperor Constantino, in the year 818 (in OpUEtna,l. L f 22); turf 
if this citation is perfectly correct, no further doubt could exist about the correctness of 
the derivation of the name from Donatus a Casis Nigris. But it is certain that Optains 
does not give us the original title of this petition, hot has modified it by the name which 
the Donatist party then bore. Tfce original title we find rather in the reJatio Anutini 
proconsulis Africa, where it is said, J i bell us traditur a parte Majorini. Thus the party 
was styled, till the time when the name of Majorinus became wholly eclip* ed by that of 
Donatus Magnus. Yet there is one other possible supposition, — that Donatus a Cans 
Nigris and Donatus Magnus were one and the same individual; that the former, on ac- 
count of having so greatly distinguished himself by his activity in behalf of the interests 
of bis party, had, after the death of Majorinus, obtained the first bishopric of his party. 
In favour of this would be the fact, that Optatua of Mileve seems to have knowledge of 
only one Donatus ; but against it is the fact, that the Donatists expressly distinguished 
one of these two Donatuses from the other (see Augustin. breviculus collaL c. Donstis- 
tis d. iiL Du Pin, t 828, c. 20) ; and, moreover, the Catholie bishops recognised, st 
the religious conference in Carthage, this distinction as a correct one ; and Augustin— 
who at an earlier period, as he says in his Retractions, had confounded together the two 
Donati — expressly distinguishes them, c. Cresconium Donatistam, L ii. § 2. Again : the 
translation of bishops, forbidden by the laws of the ehurch, was by no means so eonmon 
in the Western ehurch as it was in the Eastern; and, had Donates M. incurred the 
charge of an act so contrary to the laws of the church, bis adversaries could hardly have 
failed to make use of such an advantage against him. 

1 The words of the Donatist Cresconius are: Quod Donatua non auctor et initiator 
ecclesiea, qua? antes, non fuerat, sed a Christo deduct® et antiques unus ex epiicopis 
fuerit. In Augustin. c. Cresconius Donatistam, 1. iv. f 7. 
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after the same manner, Mensuriste and Cteoilianists. 1 The name 
Donatists, which was applied to them by their opponents, may, in 
its intended meaning, perhaps, have implied, from the beginning, 
something that was offensive: they themselves would never ac- 
knowledge it. 8 

Ursacius, a count of the empire, had been directed to carry the 
lavs against the Donatists into effect ; and a person of this descrip- 
tion, accustomed to military despotism, was certainly not calculated 
to proceed in an affair of this kind with that spirit of kindness and 
forbearance, without which the enthusiastic spirit, already in exist- 
ence, might easily be fanned into a fiercer flame. The forcible 
measures to which Ursacius resorted,* for the purpose of compelling 
the Donatists to unite with the dominant church, produced the 
most violent ferment of spirits. There existed in North Africa a 
band of fanatical ascetics, who, despising all labour, wandered about 
the country among the huts of the peasants (whence they were called 
by their adversaries circutncellioties), and supported themselves by 
lagging. They styled themselves the Christian champions, agon- 
i*tici. These people could easily be excited to any species of fa- 
naticism : whilst the Pagans were still in power, parties of these 
cwcumcelliones had often, to no useful purpose, demolished the 
idols on their estates, and thus exposed themselves — which was in 
feet their object — to martyrdom. 4 It is no more than natural that 

1 The words of the Donatist bishop Petilisnus at the conference in Carthage: Ego 
** dicere possum, hnmo palam aperteqne designo Mensuristas et Caacilianistas, 1. c. f. 

**,N,aa 

1 The Donatist grammarian Oresconins affirmed that, according to the Latin gram- 
**K«lnae, they ought st least to be called, not DonatistaB, but Donatiani, L ii. c. 1, 
I*. 

' The Donatists were persuaded that the death of this man, who was killed sometime 
•forwards in an affray with the barbarians, was a divine judgment in punishment for 
*■ crimes. But the logic of ftusatieism, as usual, argued from one or two oases to all. 
**d hence the Donatist bishop Petilianus said : Periit Macarius, periit Ursacius, cunc- 
*V* comites vestri Dei pariter rindicta perierunt. Augustin. c. literas Petiliani, 1. ii. 

4 That it was by their opponents alone these people were called circumctllumes, while 
tfej gare themselves the name of agoniHUi, is clear from Augustin. ensrrat. in i*. 132, 
i & They sprang from the ancient ascetics, and hence w e r e o ppos ed to tee more receut 
^B&taticism. Augustin describes them ss fellows : Genus hominum, «e «tiUbu$ operi- 
*■• etissMm, erudelissimum in mortibus aUenis, vilissimum in suis (fanatical contempt 
°' Kfc) mounme in agris territans> ab agris vacant, et vicius sui causa ctUa$ cireumient 
^rttomm , usee et ti r cmm teiUoKes nomen aceeplt. c. Oaudentium Donatistam, 1. i. 
Ifc. 

VOL. HI. R 
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these persons, stimulated perhaps by the discourses of their bishops, 
and roused by the persecutions against the Donatist party, should 
be easily hurried on to every species of fanaticism and violence. 

The emperor Constantino was perhaps cool and prudent enough 
to have learned, from what had fallen under his own sad experience, 
the disastrous consequences of persecutions ; or he may have been 
guided by the counsels of some one of the wiser bishops. For, as 
early as the year 817, he sent a rescript to the North- African 
bishops and communities, in which he exhorted them to forbear re 
taliating with wrong the wrong which they suffered from the Cir- 
cumcellions. They ought not, with foolish hands, to intermeddle 
with the vengeance which God had reserved to himself; especially 
in a case where what they suffered from the rage of such men would, 
in the sight of God, be equivalent to martyrdom. If they adhered 
to this principle, they would soon see the fanaticism perish of its 
own accord. 1 When now the Donatists, in addition to what they 
had done already, transmitted to the emperor, in the year 821, a 
petition, in which they declared that nothing would induce them to 
enter into church fellowship with that scoundrel, his bishop ;* that 
they would rather suffer everything he might choose to inflict on 
them ;* Constantino became convinced, doubtless, still more than 
ever, by the tone of this document, of the dangerous consequences 
which must follow, if violent measures for the restoration of the 
peace of the church were pursued any farther. Experience led him 
to act according to the principles which, in obedience to the voice 
of reason and the spirit of Christianity, he ought to have pursued 
from the beginning. In a rescript addressed to the Vicar Verinus 
in North Africa, 4 he granted to the Donatists full liberty to act ac- 
cording to their own convictions, declaring that this was a matter 
which belonged to the judgment of God. 5 

To these principles Constantino remained firm to the end. When 
the Circumcellions, with force of arms, demolished a church which 
he had caused to be erected for the Catholics in the town of Con- 

* See Constantino's rescript in the momnmenta. Dn Pin, 1 186. 

9 Nullo modo ae communicaturos antistiti ipshis nebuloni. 

a In Augustan, breviculus collation* diei iii. c. 21, n. 89. 

4 Epistola Constantini, qua libertatem agendi tribnit Donatistis. Index CoUetioan 
iii. cap. 549. 

6 In expressions, it must be allowed, which were wounding to the Donatists, aiaeeee 
docs not avoid such terms as torum, furor. 
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stamina, the emperor ordered it to be rebuilt at bis own expense, 
and demanded no indemnification of the Donatists. 1 If men had 
only remained true to these doctrines of toleration, and simply 
punished the acts of violence committed on both sides, according 
to the laws; had the emperor always spoken and acted on this 
principle of the Christian politician (which consists precisely in 
acknowledging the just limits of aU civil power), a principle which 
is capable of exhibiting itself in the puovince of religion only on the 
negative side ; the North- African church doubtless would not havo 
been exposed to any of those disorders which subsequently en- 
sued, although the Donatists might have long subsisted as a dis- 
tinct party in the church. But disastrous was the result when- 
ever an emperor was disposed to pursue any other than a negative 
course in relation to religious disputes. 

The Western emperor, Constans, to whom North- Africa fell 
*Aer the death of his father, was not at first inclined to resort to 
way forcible measures for uniting the Donatists once more to the 
dominant church. He simply employed those means which were 
then frequently resorted to on the part of the court, for the pur- 
pose of making proselytes. 8 He directed his two commissaries, 
Vlnadus and Leontius, in the year 340, to endeavour, by the dis- 
tribution of money under the name of alms, to win over the Do- 
nutist churches. 3 As the emperor Constans issued at the same lime 

1 The rescript in Du Pin, 180, composed, it must be admitted, in too theological a 
"yle for an emperor. 

1 See above, in the cases of Constantine and Julian. 

s Optatua represents this as having been done fint by Macarins. He mentions, in- 
*^4f the preceding persecutions by Leontius, Ursacius, and Gregorius. But, as he 
pies no precise dates, it is nevertheless quite possible that the whole ought to be n- 
fcntd to the first persecution under the emperor Constantine ; and consequently the 
Hwecution under the emperor Constans would have first commenced after the death of 
■w bishop Caecitian of Carthage, and under the new bishop Oratus. But the discourse 
(•enao J in memory of the two martyrs, Donatus et Advocatus, first published by Du 
?in in the collection of momimenta (1. c. fol. 100;, represents the persecution as having 
■•tfm already, under Leontius and Ursacius, in the attempt to win over the Donatist 
ch **cbei by means of the distribution of money. It is here said (c 8) : " Mittit (viz. 
"jtboras, salmis inimicis) pecuniae, quibus vel fidem caperet, vel professione legis occa- 
tioneai faceret avaritie (foster avarice under the pretext that nothing more was intended 
, ** 11 * profession of divine truth,— the prqfessio being in this case nothing more nor 
fc* 1 than a means of receiving money from the emperor.") But this hardly agrees with 
108 tost beginning of the persecution under the emperor Constantine ; for then the Do- 

^■fcwere attacked at once with severe measures as violators of the imperial decree. 

"* % aestion now arises, whether we ought rather to follow the representation of the 

n2 
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Ail edict whereby he called upon the North-African Christians to 
return back to the unity of the church which Christ loved, 1 k 
was the less possible that the object of these measures should re- 
main concealed from the Donatist bishops. This covert attack served 
only to exasperate them ; they excited their communities to the 
most determined resistance. More forcible measures soon suc- 
ceeded ; — the Donatists were to be deprived of their churches ;— 
they were fallen upon by armed troops while assembled for tbe 
worship of God. Such acts could not be committed without tbe 
effusion of blood ; those that fell victims to the persecution were 
honoured by their party as martyrs f and the annual celebration of 
the days of their death furnished new means for enkindling the en- 
thusiasm of the Donatist party. 

The second attempt was made by a count of the empire, named 
Gregorius- The bishop Donatns wrote to him in a wild, insur- 
rectionary spirit, 8 with abusive language little becoming tbe cha- 

case in tbe sermo, or that of Optatus ; or whether we should seek to unite them both to- 
gether. In the first ease, it might be assumed that everything said by Optatus, relative 
to the distribution of money and the measures taken by Donatus against it, shoaM be 
transferred to an earlier time than that which he assigns, — namely to the first part of 
tbe reign of Constans ; that what he relates of Macarins should be ascribed to Leontim 
and Ursacius ; and thai in place of the bishop Gratua of Carthage should be substituted 
his predecessor CaccUUin. Thus Optatus must hare wholly confounded the times,— a 
indeed he is not remarkably exact in such matters. At the same time, however, we can- 
not be certain that we are justified hi attributing to the unknown author of the * Dis- 
course/' although it is highly probable that be did not live at a period far remote from 
the time of these events, so much higher authority as an historical witness. It may 
furthermore be supposed, on the other side, that the author of the " Discourse" might 
himself have confounded times and names ; and that thus the persecution under tbe 
emperor Constans began first with Maearitis, in the year 847. But still it is net probt- 
sfo that the bishops of the Catholic party would have quietly observed, for so long a 
time, the toleration with which the Donatists were treated, without making any attempt 
to draw from the emperor Constans some new measures tor the suppression of tac 
schism. The reports of the * Discourse" and of Optatus may perhaps be reconciled by 
supposing that three separate attempts were made in tbe reign of Constans, — tbe fint by 
Leonttus and Ursacius, the second by Gregorhss, and the last by Maearius. In the east 
of the first and of the second of these attempts, the beginning may have been made by 
the distribution of money. It cannot assuredly be affirmed to be improbable, that Con- 
stans would have resorted twice in succession to the same means with such unhappy 
results ; since we are but too well aware, how slow the Byzantine emperors were to grew 
wise by experience. 

I Christus amalor unitatio est, unites igitur flat 1. o. Passio Donad et Advoeati, 
13. 

9 Thus it was with Honoratus, bishop of Siciliba, whose life is related in tfce tract 
above referred to. 

8 Oregon, macula- senatus et dedeeus prstfectortua ; words quoted by Optatus, I. im. 
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racter of a bishop. But the most furious persecution began in the 
year 347. The imperial commissaries, Paul and Macarius, tra- 
versed, in the first place, the whole of Northern Africa, distributed 
money to the poor in the name of tbe emperor, presented costly 
church utensils to individual communities, and, at the same time, 
exhorted all to offer no resistance to the unity of the church. In 
this connection, the object of these presents was perfectly clear 
lo every one. The bishop Donatus of Carthage repelled the ad- 
vances of the imperial officer with the remark : " What has the 
emperor to do with the church ?"* He sent admonitions to all 
(he Donatist churches, charging them to receive none of the 
money. Judging from the character of Donates, it may well be 
presumed that he betrayed a great want of Christian reflection and 
prudence — qualities most needful at this time to prevent the worst 
excesses of fanaticism, when parties of enthusiastic Circumcellions 
vers wandering about through the country. 

The principle expressed in those words of Donatus, that church 

and state should be kept wholly distinct from each other, had at 

that time, through the reaction which began to manifest itself 

sgaimt the dominant church party, become universally recognised 

among the Donatists. In their sermons, the Donatist bishops 

*poke of the corruption of the church, which had originated in the 

osnfusion of the church and the state. " The evil spirit, before 

openly combated in the church," said they, " was now a still more 

dangerous enemy in its covert attacks, since it made a pretext of 

fdigioa itself, and strove to insinuate itself into mens heart by 

flattery * Those whom it seduced to apostacy, (the tradkors,) and 

•ho, by bumbling themselves, might have been able to regain tbe 

divine favour, it now endeavoured to make secure, by flattering 

ttan that they could still be Christians, and, in truth, bishops, and 

fay tempting their ambition and their avarice with the favour of 

princes ami worldly gifts." What impression must these and the 

l&e discourses have produced on the minds of the Circumcellions, 

inclined already to every fanatical extravagance ! Accustomed to 

tfltee all corruption among the Christians lo the influence of earthly 

power and grandeur, and to the abundance of worldly goods, this 

1 Quid est imperatori cam e cclesia ? Optat. 1. iii. c. 3. 

J In the Donatist sermon, quoted in Du Pin, f. 191 : Blanda deception!* insidito, 
<1«* sub obtextu r ligionis animus famdulonta circumvention* subvertunt. 
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ruling idea mounted with them to a fanatical spirit, that breathed 
hatred against all who possessed power, rank, or wealth. They roved 
about the country, pretending to be the protectors of the oppressed 
and suffering — a sacred band who were fighting for the rights of 
God. Perhaps they rightly perceived that there was a great deal 
in the relation between the proprietors and their oftentimes heavily 
oppressed boors, 1 between masters and slaves, that was at variance 
with the spirit and doctrines of Christianity. But in the way in which 
they were disposed to better the matter, all civil order must be 
turned into confusion. They took the part of all debtors against 
their creditors : their chiefs, Fasir and Axid, who styled themselves 
the leaders of the sons of the Holy One, 2 sent threatening lettereto 
all creditors, in which they were ordered to give up the obligations 
of their debtors. Whoever refused to obey was attacked on his own 
estate by the furious company, and might congratulate himself if he 
could purchase back his life by the remission of the debt. When- 
ever they met a master with his slave, they obliged the former to take 
the place of the latter. They compelled venerable heads of fami- 
lies to perform the most menial services. All slaves who complained 
of their masters, whether justly or unjustly, were sure of finding 
with them assistance and the means of revenge.* Several of the 
Donatist bishops, desirous of clearing their party from the reproach 
ri being the abettors or advocates of such atrocities, when they 
found themselves unable to produce any effect by their representa- 
tions on the fanatics, are said to have besought themselves the in- 
terposition of the civil power against men who refused to be go- 
verned and set right by the church ; 4 and this gave the first occa- 
sion for resorting to force for the purpose of checking the outrages 
of the GircumoeUions. Now came in those exhortations of Donates, 
and other like-minded bishops, to excite the Circumcellions to re- 
volt. Their ferocious deeds furnished a welcome pretext for re* 
sorting to other persecuting measures. It was determined that the 
unity of the church should be forcibly restored; the Donatisls 

1 Of which oppressions the bishops by their utUrctuiones, and Libanius, freenentfj 
testify. 

3 The phrase: Deo laudes! constituted the watch-word of their fanaticism. Vid. 
Augustin. c. PetUian. 1. ii. § 146. 

* See, among others, Angustin. ep. 185, ad. Bonifac. § 18. 

4 According to Optatus, iii., 4, this appears to have taken place before the attempt of 
Macarius to restore union. 
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were to be deprived of their churches, and compelled to worship 
with the Catholics. Tt cannot be exactly determined, how much, 
in all that was done, proceeded from imperial edicts, and how much 
from the despotism, the passion, or the cruelty, of individual com- 
manders. Force continually excited the fanatic spirit still more; 
the report spread that the emperor's image was set up after the 
pagan manner in the churches, and the worship paid to it whioh is 
doe only to God. Many Donatist bishops and olergymem, many 
Cmramoellions, fell victims to the persecution. It is natural to 
sappose that the reporters of the facts on the Catholic side would 
*ek to curtail, and those on the other side to exaggerate, the 
froth; hence an accurate statement is out of the question. Cer- 
tain it is, that many Circumcellions sought only the glory of mar- 
tyrdom. Finally it came to that pass, that they threw themselves 
from precipices, cast themselves into the fire, and hired others to 
kill them. 1 The most eminent bishops of the Donatist party, such 
«s Donates of Carthage, were exiled ; and thus it was imagined a 
foal check had been given to the resistance of the Donatists. So 
much the more violent was the reaction when a change of political 
relations took place, and the party hitherto oppressed thereby re- 
covered once more its freedom. This came about under the reign 
♦f the emperor Julian, in the year 861. The Donatists, in eonfor- 
»ity with their peculiar principles, were quite satisfied that Chris- 
tianity should cease, under the pagan ruler, to be the dominant re- 
ligion of the state. Their bishops transmitted to him a petition, in 
which they besought a ruler who regarded only justice, to rescind 
the unjust decrees that had been issued against them. There 
mild be no difficulty in obtaining a favourable answer, since the 
petition perfectly agreed with the principles of this emperor, (see 
section i. p. 69). He therefore issued an edict by which every- 
thing which under the preceding reign had been unlawfully under* 
taken against them, was to be annulled. As they were now rein- 
**ted in possession of the ehurehes whioh had been taken from 
them, their separatist fanaticism displayed itself in the wildest 
freaks. They regarded those churches, and the church furniture, 
*s having been stained and polluted by the use which the profane 
bad made of them while they were in their possession ; they dashed 
As utensils of the church to pieces ; they painted over the walls of 

1 Vid. Optat. iii. i and 12. 
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the ehurches ; tbey polished (town the altars, or removed them en* 
tirely ftom the churches. 1 

Under the succeeding emperors, the situation of the Dentists 
again becaaae worse ; and they themselves did the most injury to 
their cause by their wild fanaticism. The passionate temper of 
their bishops naturally led to new divisions among themselves. A 
Donatist deacon in Carthage, by the name of Maximian, who had 
Men into a quarrel with Frimianus, the Donatist bishop of that 
city, and who had been excommunioated by the latter, finding fol- 
lowers, set up a separate party, which stood in precisely the same 
relation to the main body of the Donatists as the Donatists them- 
selves did to the Catholic church. In this controversy, the Don* 
tista were driven into many inconsistencies, of which their adver- 
saries were not slaw to take advantage. 

The deplorable effects of this long-continued schism on the peace 
and prosperity of the African church, 9 and also, as it must be al- 
lowed, the prevailing conviction that there was no way of salvation 
out of the Catholic church, fired the zeal of the North-African 
bishops to use every effort in order to heal the division. Particu- 
larly deserving of mention here, as a distinguished theological 
polemic, is Augustin, a presbyter, and subsequently a bishop, of 
Hippoiegius in Numkha. His confidence in the validity of his 
logical and dogmatic principles made him feel perfectly sorev that, 
if the Donatist bishops could only be induced to enter into a calm 
investigation of arguments, they might easily be led to an acknow- 
ledgment of their errors. 8 But, not to mention that a fandamen* 
tal error in the notion entertained on both sides concerning the 
church, presented a great difficulty in the way of a mutual under 

l See Optat. Milevit. ii. 2o, and 1. vi. 

I The fanatical intolerance went so far, that when the Donatists were the domintnt 
party at Hippo, none of them would venture to bake bread for the Catholics, who were in 
the minority. 8ee Augustus, c. lit. Petfliaai, L ii § ISA. 

a The Donatist Cresconius was not so much out of the way* when he eesauivd tl» 
confidence of Augustin, who professed to be able to dispose so easily of a controversy, 
on which, for so long a time, so many things had been said on both sides: Hoc Telle 
finira post tot annas, pest jadises atque arbitros, quod apud priaeipea sot djeceptaatiees 
litteratis ab utriusque partis episcopia flniri non potuiU See Augustin. o* Creseaniaa 
Donstistam, L i. § 4. He ought indeed to have learned something from so long expe- 
rience; but the only difficulty on the part of Augustin was not surely, as Crescooioi 
complains, an inloleranda arrogantia, but the natural confidence of one who was Insk 
rooted, with all his habits of thinking, in a dogmatic system. 
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standing between the two parties, the chief obstacle of all, which 
prevented any hearty and permanent union, the prejudices of party 
spirit and passion did not admit of being banished from the dispo- 
sitions of men by any power of logic ; but, on the contrary, it was 
far more natural that disputation would serve only to excite the 
passions to a fiercer flame, and to cause the differences to appear 
still greater on both sides. It was an excellent plan whioh Au- 
gustin proposed to the aged bishop Fortunius — both of them men 
distinguished, in their respective parties, for Christian love and 
moderation — that each of them, with ten others, lovers of peace, 
snd agreeing with them in doctrine, should come together in some 
villa, where there was no church of either party, and where mem- 
Wn of both parties dwelt ; that each should prepare himself, by 
silent prayer to the God of peace, for the common investigation ; l 
and that they should agree not to separate till they had come to 
the wished- for union. But where would it have been possible to 
find ten such men of both parties, who would be able constantly 
to maintain, even in the heat of dispute, that tone of mind which 
Augustin required ? Since the Donatiste contended as the op- 
pressed party with the dominant one, they had reasons, not without 
wine foundation, for mistrust with regard to any proposal coming 
from that quarter; and, besides this, they feared and hated die 
wperior logic of Augustin. 2 - 

At the general African council held at Carthage, a.d. 403, a 
farm was drawn up, whereby all the Donatist bishops were to be 
invited to choose delegates out of their own body, prepared to dis- 
cuss the contested points with chosen men from the Catholic party. 
The forms of this invitation were conceived, it is true, in the spirit 
of love; yet it contained a good deal which was calculated to irri- 
tate the minds of the Donatists. The Catholic bishops could not 

1 See Augustin. ep. 44, a. d. 808; 

S The Donatist Creaconins objects to Augustin, that dialectics M non coagruat Chris- 
fcaasj vented," and that the Donatist teachers would therefore much sooner avoid than 
mate him, as a homo dialectics, (c. Cresconium. 1. i. § 16.) In reply to this, Augustin 
says: Hane artem, quam dialecticam Yocant, quae nihil quam consequentia demonstrate, 
**u vera reria sen falsa falsis, nunquam doctrine Christiono formidsL He refers to the 
Act that Paul did not avoid a disputation with the Dialectic Stoics; that Christ repelled 
toe entrapping questions of the Pharisees, Matth. xxii. 17, with a syllogism : and he says 
of these latter, " They had not learned from you to revile ; else perhaps they would have 
chosen, with more bitterness, to call hitn a dialettUian, rather than a Samaritan." 
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consent to forget that they spoke, in the secure possession of the 
truth, with men who were in error, and whose errors it was their 
business to correct. 1 It was to be expected that the Donatists 
would refuse to comply with any such proposal. And when dow, 
in addition to this, Augustin, in the name of the church, wrote a 
letter to the Donatist churches, 8 in which he exposed the inconsis- 
tencies of their party, and interpreted the conduct of their bishops 
in declining the invitation held out to them, as a token of distrust 
in the goodness of their cause, the effect could only be to increase 
their indignation. Hence it happened that the Circuraoellions 
were stirred up to new fury, and that those ecclesiastics who had 
taken a zealous part in the disputation with the Donatists became 
the special objects of it. Suoh occurrences would furnish occasion 
for new penal statutes against the Donatist party ; though influen- 
tial voices already protested against the practice of applying to the 
emperors for the passage of suoh laws. 

In respect to Augustin, he, at least, who through so many de- 
vious ways and severe struggles had come to the knowledge of the 
truth in which he found rest, must doubtless have been, on this 
very account, more mildly disposed towards those who, in his 
opinion, were in error. He may have learned from his own expe- 
rience, that errors were not to be expelled by force ; that it required 
something else besides human wisdom to guide the development 
and purification of a human soul. The more deeply penetrated he 
was with the truth that grace alone oould truly enlighten and sanc- 
tify men, the less would he be inclined to attempt producing reli- 
gious conviction by outward means. In fact, Augustin, before his 
habits of thinking became fixed, and particularly before they had 
attained to a systematic harmony around a single point, was far 
from indulging any wish to subject to outward constraint, that 
which only oan proceed, under the guidance of the Divine Spirit, 
out of the free development of the inner man. 

In the meeting above alluded to with the Donatist bishop Fortu- 
nius, it came about that the latter, as the Donatists were frequently 
in the habit of doing, urged against the Catholic church the vio- 
lent measures of which it had been the occasion. Augustin, feel- 
ing compelled to say something iu vindication of his party, was so 

l De vestra corrcctionc gaudere cupieiites. Cod. canon, eceles. air. c. 02. 
Ep. 7ft. 
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tor misled as to appeal to the example of Elijah, who slew, with 
his owd hand, the prophets of Baal. But when Fortunios replied 

(that a distinction was to be made in such matters between the 
times of the Old and of the New Testament, Augustin acknow- 
ledged that he was right. 1 Somewhat later, he published a work 
against the party of Donatus, in the first book of which he de- 
cidedly condemns all the measures which had been employed to 
force back the Donatists to the ruling church. 8 And when, at the 
council of tho North African church, held at Carthage, a. d. 404, 
the question was agitated about. requiring the emperor to pass new 
penal laws against the Donatists, by which numbers might be the 
more easily brought back to the Catholic church, Augustin, with 
several others of the younger bishops, declared against it. He said 
men must go forward simply with the word of truth, must seek to 
conquer by arguments, unless, instead of open and avowed heretics, 
they would have hypocritical Catholic Christians. Hence the coun- 
cil ought not to be satisfied with merely providing for the safety of 
those who, by defending the cause of the Catholic church, exposed 
themselves to the fury of the Ciroumcellions. 8 This opinion was 
adopted in part by the council. It was proposed to the emperor 
| Honorius by the deputies of the North- African church, that the 
fixed pecuniary mulct of ten pounds of gold, whioh had been laid 
by his father Theodosius against the clergy of the heretics, or the 
owners of tKbse places where they held their assemblies for worship, 
should be assessed only against those Donatist bishops and clergy, 
within whose dioceses acts of violence against the Catholic clergy 
should be perpetrated. Tet the attempt is said to have been made, 
at the same time, to procure that the law whereby heretics were 
excluded from the right of receiving donations and legacies, and of 
leaving legacies in their wills, should be expressly extended to the 
Donatists, who would not consent to be reckoned among the herc- 

1 £p. 44. Hie revera vidit, quod videndum erat, talia turn licuisse justis. Haee eDim 
pnphetieo spiritu auctoritate Dei faciebant, qui procul dubio novit, eui etiam prosit 

* This work, contra partem Donati, has not come down to us; but its tendency bas 
been Urns described by Augustin, in Retractation. L ii. c. 5. He says in this place, he 
»•* then so conceited it, because he had not as yet learned by experience how much sin 
the Donatists were bold enough to commit, while they went unpunished, or how much a 
•were course of conduct would contribute to their improvement. But one wrong can 
**»» justify another, nor the end sanctify the means. 

• Kp. 83. Augustini ad Vincentium, % 17, and epist. 185, ad Bonifacium, § 25. 
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tics. 1 When, moreover, to the proposal of the North-African coun- 
cil were added the complaints of individuals who had been abused 
by the Circumoellions, there were enacted, in the year 405, against 
the entire Donatist party, as a heretical one, various laws which 
were still more severe than the council itself had required. 

The North-African bishops, of whom Augustin was the soul, 
laboured incessantly to bring about a religious conference with the 
Donatists, where they might be brought over to the true faith by 
the force of arguments. The Donatists, generally, sought every 
means of avoiding so useless an experiment But it so happened, 
in the year 410, that certain Donatist bishops who had been sum- 
moned before the higher civil authorities were, by some means or 
other, perhaps by some objection which was brought against them, 
led to assert for the first time that they would doubtless be able to 
prove the truth of their cause, were they but allowed a patient bear- 
ing. 8 They were immediately taken at their word ; and the Catholic 
bishops, urgently renewing their request that a religious conference 
might be appointed, appealed to the faot that the Donatists them- 
selves were ready to acquiesce in that movement And the emperor 
Honorius ordered a religious conference to be held between the 
two parties at Carthage, a. d. 4 1 1 . If the Donatist bishops, after 
being three times invited, still declined taking any share in the re- 
ligious conference, their conduct should be interpreted to signify a 
consciousness of being unable to defend their cause, and their com- 
munities should therefore be compelled to unite with the Catholic 
church* On the other hand, any who might comply with the invi- 

1 God. Air. canon 98. If we compare these minutes of the proceedings of the eons- 
cil with the report of them drawn up by Augustin, in the letter already referred to, ad- 
dressed to Boniface, we shall doubtless see that this report is not strictly correct; per- 
haps because the whole matter was no longer present to Augnstin's memory ; for this 
council certainly required, as is evident from the appendix, a penal law against the Do- 
natists generally , as such, but one by no means so severe ; and such a spirit of mildness 
and liberality as is described by Augustin in the two letters above referred to, as pecu- 
liar to his earlier mode of thinking, by no means expresses itself in those minutn 
Moreover, it may be gathered from many of the works against the Donatists which Aa- 
gustin had at that time already written, and which we shall hereafter cite, that he had 
then actually made the transition from his earlier liberal principles, to more strict and 
rigid ones. 

2 In the letters missive of this conference, the fact was appealed to, that the Oooa- 
tists themselves had demanded it (sic ante brevissimum tempus Donatistarum episoopos 
in judicio illustrium potestatum eollationem postulasse non dubium est Gesta coll* 
t ion is in Du Pin, f. 217), although the Donatists denied all knowledge of having de- 
manded any such thing. 
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UtioD, should at some future time receive again the churches of 
which they were deprived. The Imperial tribune and notary, Fla- 
vins Marcellinus, Augustine friend, was appointed to preside over 
this religious conference as the emperor's commissioner, and to act 
as judge. 

The Catholic bishops made such overtures to the Donatists as 
were calculated to give them confidence. They declared themselves 
ready to resign their bishoprics, and to surrender them into the 
bands of the Donatist bishops alone, in case the latter gained the 
victory m the conference. Such a proposition, it may be granted, 
required but little self-denial, since, beyond all doubt, they were 
well convinced tbat the case supposed could never happen. There 
was more in the other proposal, tbat if the cause of the Donatists 
waslost,andif their bishops would come over to the Catholic church, 
they should be recognized in their episcopal character, and stand 
on the same level with the Catholic bishops in the exercise of their 
functions. Bat if the communities were not satisfied with this, 
both should resign their dignities, and the Donatists and Catholics, 
now united, choose a new bishop. " Be brothers with us in the 
Lord 8 inheritance," said Augustin ; " let us not, for the sake of 
preserving our own stations, hinder the peaoe of Christ." 1 Angus- 
tin preached in Carthage before the commencement of the conference, 
two discourses, in which he endeavoured to inspire the Catholics 
there with love and gentleness towards the Donatists, and called 
od them sedulously to avoid everything which might be calculated 
to give offence to their excitable feelings, or to arouse their pas- 
sions. " Their eyes are inflamed," said he : " they must be treated 
prudently and with forbearance. Let no one enter into controversy 
with the othe^— let no one at this moment even defend his faith by 
disputation, lest some spark from the controversy kindle into a great 
fire, lest occasion of offence be given to those who seek occasion 
for it. Do you hear reviling language, endure it; be willing not 
to have heard it; be silent. Do you say, he brings charges 
against my bishop, and shall I be silent ? Yes ; be silent at those 
charges ; not that you are to allow them, but to bear them. Yon 
best subserve the interests of your bishop at the present moment, 
when yon forbear meddling with his canse. Repay not revilings 
with revilings, but pray for him." 2 

1 Augustin. ep. 128, Serai© 358, f. 4. 2 P. 357, § 4. 
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There met together at Carthage, a.d. 411, two hundred and 
eighty-six bishops of the Catholic, and two hundred seventy-Dine 
of the Donatist party. The Donatists had evidently come to the 
conference with reluctance, and full of distrust : this was shown 
on all occasions. The tribune Marcellinus, in conformity with the 
imperial edict, made known to them the proposal, that, in case 
they wanted confidence in him, they were at liberty to choose 
another person of equal or of superior rank to preside along with 
him. The Donatist bishop Petilianus thereupon declared : " It is 
none of our concern to ask fpr another judge, since in fact we did 
not ask for the first. The business belongs to those who have 
been the contrivers of this whole affair." 8 

Amid such vast numbers on both sides, the transactions could 
hardly be conducted in a quiet and orderly manner. Marcellinus 
demanded, in compliance with the imperial letters missive, that, 
according to the common mode of judicial proceedings, deputies 
should be chosen from each of the two parties, seven in number, 
to advooate the cause of their respective sides in the name of the 
rest. But the distrustful Donatists, prejudiced against the whole 
business, at first positively refused to enter into such an arrange- 
ment. They declared that the judicial mode of proceeding was 
not applicable to this spiritual concern. Amid wearisome, fruitless 
disputes about this and other matters relating to the form of trans- 
acting business, the time of the meeting, during the greater part 
of the first day, was spent. At length the Donatists were obliged 
to yield, and to choose seven bishops. Augustin was the ablest 
speaker on the one side, Petilanius on the other. 

When, on the second day of the assembly, the seven deputies of 
each party entered the hall, the imperial commissioner invited them 
to take their seats as he took his own. The Catholic bishops fol- 
lowed the invitation ; but Petilianus said, in the name of die Do- 
natists : " We do not sit in the absence of our fathers, (the other 
bishops, who could not assist at the conference,) especially as the 
divine law, Ps. xxvi. 4, forbids us to sit down with such adver- 
saries." Marcellinus thereupon declared, that respect for the cha- 
racter of the bishops forbade that he should remain seated, if they 
chose to stand ; and he ordered his chair to be removed. 

The matters brought forward at this religious conference related 

8 Gesta collat, f. 24& 
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lo two disputed questions ; the one, as to the fact whether Felix of I 

Aptanga, and Csecilian, were traditors ; the other was a question 
of doctrine, viz. what belonged to the essence of the Catholic 
church, — whether the church, by communion with unworthy mem- 
bers, lost the predicate of the genuine Christian, Catholic church. 
The controversy on the first point can have no farther interest for 
us: io respect to the controversy on the second point, we shall 
treat upon it connectedly, when we come to survey the whole mat- 
ter of dispute between the two parties. * 

The imperial commissioner deoided, as was to be expected, in 
favour of the Catholic church. The decision was followed by se- 
verer laws, by which all the Donatist clergy were banished from 
their country, and the laity of the party were condemned to pecu- 
niary fines. The fanaticism of the oppressed party was thereby 
excited to new «nd more violent outbreaks. When, in the year 
420, the imperial tribune Dulcitius signified his intention to carry 
the laws against the Donatists into execution, Gaudentius, bishop 
of Thainugade, who had been one of the seven speakers on the 
ade of the Donatists at the conference of Carthage, declared that > 
if force were used to take away his church, he would burn himself 
op in it, together with bis community. The tribune having writ- 
ten to him, that such a proceeding would not be in conformity 
with the doctrine of Christ ; that, according to this, he must rather 
nek safety in flight ; Gaudentius defended his premeditated sui- 
cide, and appealed, among other arguments, to the example of 
B*zi8, % Maccab. xiv. This was the occasion of Augustin's writ- 
ing his work against Gaudentius ; a treatise important on account 
of its bearing on the question of suicide, and on other points con- 
ne cted with the history of Christian morals, (see the fourth Sec- 
tion.) When the Vandals, in the fifth century, made themselves 
masters of this country, the Donatists, as such, had to suffer no 
persecutions from them. It was only as adherents of die Nicene 
^eed that they were persecuted in common with other confessors 
of the same system. They continued to survive, as a distinct party, 
down to the sixth century, as may be seen from the letters of the Ro- 
uen bishop Gregory the Great 

We now pass to consider the theological points of dispute be- 
tween the two parties. The first point related to the doctrine con- 
cerning the church. The same remarks which we made on this 
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subject, in speaking of the Novatian controversies in the preceding 
period, apply also to the Donatist disputes. Both parties were in- 
volved in the same grand mistake with regard to the conception of 
the church, by their habit of confounding the notions of the invi- 
sible and of the visible church with each other. Proceeding on this 
fundamental error, the Catholic fathers maintained that, separate 
from the communion of the one visible Catholic church, derived, 
through the succession of the bishops, from the apostles, there is 
no way of participating in the influences of the Holy Spirit and of 
obtaining salvation ; and hence it could not seem otherwise than 
a matter of the highest importance to those of them who were ac- 
tuated by a pure zeal of Christian charity, to bring the Donatists 
to acknowledge this universal visible church, although they were 
not separated from them by any difference of creed. On the other 
hand, the Donatists, owing to this same confusion of notions, held 
that every church which tolerated unworthy members in its bosom 
was itself polluted by the communion with them ; it thus ceased to 
deserve the predicates of purity and holiness, and consequently 
ceased to be a true Christian church, since such a church could not 
subsist without these predicates. 

As it concerns Augustin, the principal manager of this con- 
troversy, it is easy to explain, from the course of his religious and 
theological development, how this notion of the church came to 
be considered by him of so much importance ; and the foundation 
on which this notion was established, by his logical, systematizing 
mind, exerted a great influence on all succeeding times. Augustin 
had been carefully eduoated, by his pions mother, Monica, in the 
faith, early implanted in his soul, that the way to heaven was to 
be found only in the Catholic church. From the years of his youth 
.and upward, he had fallen into many errors of theory and prac- 
tice, and into a series of violent conflicts. He passed, finally, 
from Manicheism, which had disappointed the expectations of 
many years, to Scepticism. Whilst he was in this state of scepti- 
cism, and whilst an inward impulse of his intellect and his heart 
compelled him still to believe in some objective truth, the thought 
took possession of his soul : Must not God have instituted an 
authority, capable of being known by sure and certain marks, 
to conduct the restless, doubting spirit of man to the troth 
which he needs ? From scepticism, the transition was here 
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formed in his case , — which was a case often repeated in history, 
—to the faith in the authority of a visible church, proved to 
be of divine origin by evidences not to be mistaken. Again, 
although the belief in the truth and divinity of the doctrines of 
Christ, which had attended him from his childhood, and never 
forsaken him, even when be embraced Manicheism, asserted its 
power in his soul more strongly as he grew older ; yet he was in 
doubt as to the question where these doctrines of Christ were to be 
found, since each one of the sects claimed to be itself in possession 
of them. He wanted that knowledge of the right hermeneutical, 
exegetical, and critical principles, which would have enabled him 
to answer this question, as to what were the true doctrines of 
Christ, ont of the sacred scriptures alone. The hermeneutical and 
critical principles of the Manicheans bad completely unsettled him: 
bo wanted a stable authority, which could shew him where the 
pore doctrines of Christ, the unfalsified collection of religious re- 
cords, and the correct doctrinal exposition of them, were already 
present. This authority he believed he found in the tradition of 
the universal church. When Augustin considered that this church 
had come forth victorious out of all her conflicts with the powers 
that had assailed ber from without, and with the manifold corrup- 
tions of Christianity in erroneous forms of doctrine ; when he 
perceived what a revolution in the whole mode of human thought, 
aad in the entire life of man, had been effected by means of 
litis church, how the loftiest truths of religion had passed into 
(be common consciousness of humanity where this church had be- 
come dominant ; he confounded in this case what the church had 
effected through Christianity, and what Christianity had effected 
through the church, bs the instrument and vessel for its diffusion 
and propagation, with what the church had done in and of itself as a 
risible, outward institution, in this determinate earthly form. What 
he might justly regard as a witness for the divine, world-trans- 
forming power of the gospel, appeared to him as a witness for the 
divine authority of the visible, universal church ; and he did not 
consider that the gospel truth would have been able to bring about 
effects equally great, by its inherent divine power, in some other 
vessel in which it could have been diffused among mankind ; nay, 
that it would have been able to produce still purer and mightier 
effects, had it not been in many ways disturbed and checked in 
vol. in. s 
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its operation by the impure and confining vehicle of its transmis- 
sion. 1 

As Augustin, at the time of his controversy with the Donatists, 
had already incorporated into his life, and woven into the very tex- 
ture of his thoughts, this confused mixture of conceptions neces- 
sarily distinct ; as this error, then universally prevailing in the 
Western, and particularly in the North-African church, had thus 
passed over into his inmost habits of thinking, it is easy to see of 
what weight this point must have seemed to him in the present 
dispute. Hence he could say :' " No one attains to salvation, and 
to eternal life, who has not Christ for his Head. But no one can 
have Christ for a Head, who does not belong to his Body, which 
is the church." 3 Hence the error, growing out of this confounding 
and mixing together of distinct notions, that the union of believers 
with Christ was brought about through the union with this visible 
church. And hence, in following out this principle, he asserts : 
" The entire Christ is the Head and the Body ; — the Head is the 
only-begotten Son of God, and the Body is the church. He who 
agrees not with scripture in the doctrine concerning the Head, al- 
though he may stand in external communion with the church, not- 
withstanding belongs not to her. But, moreover, he who holds 
fast to all that scripture teaches respecting the Head, and yet 
cleaves not to the unity of the church, belongs not to her."* 

It is a fact particularly worthy of notice in the polemical writings 
of Augustin, that, whenever the Donatists made appeal to miracles, 
answers to prayer, visions, and to the holy lives of their bishops, 
as evidences that the true church was with them, he, on the other 
hand, will allow the validity of no other evidence than the objec- 
tive testimony of the divine word. " Let them not try to prove the 
genuineness of their church," says he,' " by the councils of their 
bishops, by deceitful miraculous signs, since we have been warned 

1 The authorities for this delineation are furnished by Augustin's confessions, by tbe 
works which he composed during the great crisis of his inner life until the first yean of 
liis spiritual office, and especially the works de ordine, de morions ecclesisB catboKcsj et 
moribus Manicheeorum, de vera religione, and de militate credendi 

2 De unitate ecclesia, c. 40. 

8 Habere caput Christum nemo potcrit, nisi qui in ejus corpora fuerit, quod est ec- 
olesia. 
* De unitate ecclcsiss, § 7. 
5 L. c. § 47. 
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ftnd pat on our guard against such proofs by the word of the Lord 
(Mattli. xxiv. 25), but let them do it by the law and prophets, 
and by the word of the only Shepherd. 1 Neither do we ourselves 
affirm that men ought to believe us in maintaining that we are in 
the Catholic church, because this church is recommended by an 
Optatus of Mileve, or by an Ambrose of Milan, or other number- 
less bishops of our communion ; or because it has been approved 
by the assemblies of our colleagues ; or because such wonderful 
instances of answers to prayer, or of the healing of the sick, have 
been witnessed on sacred spots in the whole world, which have been 
visited by the members of our communion ; or because this person 
has had a vision, and that other has heard in a trance, that he 
should not unite himself with the Donatist party, or that he should 
forsake it" It must be admitted, however, that Augustin is incon- 
sistent with himself, and moves round in a circle, when, in disput- 
ing with the Donatists, he allows validity to no evidence but that 
of the scriptures, in favour of the Catholic church ; while, in his 
controversy with the Manicheans, he makes the authority of the 
holy scriptures themselves to depend on that of the church which re- 
ferred to them, and from which we have received the sacred canon. « 
The Donatists maintained that the church should cast out from 
its body those who were known, by open and manifest sins, to be 
unworthy members. To prove this, they adduced the fifth chapter 
of Paul's first epistle to the Corinthians, where the apostle has 
given certain rules for the practice of church discipline. " When 
the church did not act in accordance with these rules," said they, 
" but tolerated such unworthy members in her communion, she lost 
the predicates of purity and holiness." All those passages of holy 
writ which bid us avoid the company of the wicked, they referred — 
confounding inward disposition with outward conduct — to the avoid- 
ing of external companionship with them. Augustin, taking the 

l L. e. f 00. 

* The well-known and remarkable words, contra epietolam Manichari, | 6 : Ego Yero 
rrangelio non crederem, niai me catholics* eccleaim commoveret auctoritaa ; while, on 
the other hand, what he aays againat the Donatists would admit, perhaps, of being ex- 
pressed by reversing the proposition: Ego Yero catholic® ecclesie non crederem, nisi 
aw srsngelii eommoTeret auctoritaa. But if tradition conducts, through the church, to 
the Scriptures, it by no means follows that they are believed on the ground of its autho- 
rity. We see here that confusion of ideas, the reuse of which is so easily accounted for 
by what baa been ssid abote. 

8 58 
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position of the Catholic church, replied that, it was true, church 
discipline should, by all means, be vigorously maintained ; but that 
still such a complete separation from the rest even of manifest trans- 
gressors, was, in the existing state of the church, impracticable ; 
that the evil must be patiently endured, to avoid a still greater 
one, and to give opportunity for reformation to such as could be 
reformed, especially in those cases where the wickedness which 
was to be corrected by church discipline, was shared by too many. 
The apostle Paul, be attempts to show, by what we must allow to 
be a rather forced interpretation, 1 was speaking only of itidividuaU, 
whose vices were not common to many, and whose vices were uni- 
versally known ; so that the sentence of excommunication pro- 
nounced against such persous must have been acknowledged as 
just by all. But when the same disease had infected many, no- 
thing was left to the good but pain and grief, that so by the mark 
revealed to Ezekiel, (Ezek. ix. 4), they might be preserved from 
the destruction with which all were threatened. Where the infec- 
tion of sin had seized on the many, the severity of a divine chastise- 
ment was required ; for the counsels of human separation were vain 
and mischievous ; they proceeded from pride ; they rather disturbed 
the weak among the good, than exerted any power of reformation 
on the boldly wicked. Let man then punish, what he may punish, 
in the spirit of love. Where he may not, let him suffer patiently, 
sigh and mourn with love, until either chastisement and reforma- 
tion come from above, or, at the general harvest, the tares be rooted 
out, and the chaff sifted away. Thus the good and faithful Chris- 
tians, certain of their own salvation, may persevere to dwell in unity 
among the corrupt, whom it is beyond their power to punish, seek- 
ing to extirpate the sin which is in their own heart. 9 The Catholic 
party appealed to those parables of our Lord which treat of the se- 
paration of the good and bad, reserved unto the final judgment ; the 
parables of the tares, of the good fruit, of the draught of fishes, The 
Donatists replied, either that these passages referred simply to the 
mixing together of the good and the bad in the world, and not 
within the church ; that by the jfe/rf, the net, was to be understood, 

1 In the phrase, M si quia," he maintained, was implied one among many differently 
disposed; and in the words, "fratres nominantur," that his offence was generally 
known. 

2 Augustin. c. epist. Parmenian, 1. iii. § 12, et seqq. 
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not the cburob, but the world ; or they maintained that those pass- 
ages referred simply to the mixing in of secret sinners with the 
saints ; since even they allowed, that a complete separation was in 
this life impossible, and demanded only the exclusion of those who 
woe manifestly vicious. 1 As it respects the first of these positions* 
we may remark here a noticeable dispute between the Donatists and 
their antagonists, relative to the use of the term, " world," in the 
acred scriptures ; where it becomes evident, how the same funda- 
mental error in confounding the notions of the invisible and of the 
risible church, in which both parties were involved, prevented their 
coining to a mutual understanding. The Donatists appealed to the 
fact, that Christ himself, in explaining this parable, taught that the 
field is the world. Augustin, on the other hand, replied, that in 
this passage Christ used the term, "world," in place of the churchy 
This was perhaps correct ; but the question comes up, In what par- 
ticular point of view was this notion of the church employed ? That 
portion of the visible church which belongs at the same time to the 
invisible, could, however, only form an antithesis to that portion 
which the New Testament calls, in a peculiar sense, the world. 
Bat of the external, visible church, in so far as it is not one with 
the invisible, it may with propriety be said, that it belongs to the 
world in the sense of the Bible. Precisely because the Donatist 
bishop Emeritus failed to mark this distinction of ideas, he uttered 
— as Augustin expressed it — that petulant exclamation. He then 
proceeded directly to quote those passages from John, where the 
world expresses that which is opposed to the kingdom of God ; 
and demanded, whether that could be said of the church ? — for 
example, the world knows not God, therefore the church knows not 
God. But of one portion of the visible church all this may with 
propriety be said ; and the Donatist himself could have no hesita- 
tion in applying all this to the secret unworthy members who yet 
belonged to the visible church. Pity that he had not made himself 
distinctly conscious of this ! Augustin answered, that the holy 

1 As it respects the second position, the Donatists explained : Hoc de reis latentibus 
dictum, quoniam reticulum in man positum qnid habeat a piscatoribus, id est a sacerdo- 
tibat, ignoratur, donee extraction ad littus ad pnrgationem boni seu mall protlantur. 
Itaet latenteset in ecclesia constituti et a sacerdAibus ignnn ti, in divino judicio pro- 
diti, tanqnam pisces mali a sanctornm cousortio separanttir. See Collat. Carthag. d. iii. 
f»L Da Pin, foL 814, and the breviculus of Augustin concerning this day. 

3 Mundnm ipsum appellatum esse pro ecclesia? nomine. 
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scriptures used the term, " world," sometimes in a good, and some- 
times in a bad sense. In the former, for example, when it is said, 
the world believes in Christ, is redeemed by him ; but he ought to 
have considered, that the invisible church receives its members out 
of the world ; that they who once belonged to the world, in that 
biblical sense, do, by becoming incorporated, by faith and partici- 
pation in the redemption, into the invisible church, cease belonging 
to it any longer. Augustin says, one need only distinguish the dif- 
ferent senses of the term " world," and one would no longer find 
any contradiction here in the scriptures. But he would have ad- 
vanced farther, and been still more free from prejudice, in his inter- 
pretation of the Bible, if he had duly distinguished the different 
significations of the word " church." He says : " Behold the 
world in the bad sense, all who cleave to earthly things among all 
the nations : — behold, on the other hand, the world in the good 
sense, all who believe and have hope of eternal life among aD 
nations." 2 But are not the last mentioned precisely the members 
of the genuine church of Christ, of the invisible church, among 
all the nations where the gospel has found its way, — among all the 
different earthly forms of appearanoe of the visible church ? 

It is remarkable, but also very natural, that the Donatists, to 
shew the necessity of a severe sifting in the church, and to prove 
that the church was corrupt where suoh a sifting had not been 
made, drew their arguments, for the most part, from the Old Testa- 
ment, and from &ch passages of the Old Testament as treat of the 
external purity of the people of God. 8 They ought, however, in 
this case, to have paid some regard to that necessary distinction 
between the positions of the Old and of the New Testament, which 
they were not slow to insist on, in other cases, against their op- 
ponents. 

According to the Catholic point of view, to the essence of the 
genuine Catholic church belonged its general spread through the 
medium of the episcopal succession down from t/te apostles. 
From the conception of the Catholic church in this sense was then 
first derived the predicates of purity and holiness. On the other 
hand, according to the Donatist point of view, the predicate of Ca- 
tholic ought to be subordinate to those of purity and holiness. 

1 L. c. f. 317. 2 Colkt. 1. c. fol. 813, 314. 
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When the church, however widely extended,— they inferred, — be- 
came corrupted by intercourse with unworthy members, then that 
church, in whatever nook or corner of the earth it might be, which 
had no manifestly vicious members within its pale, is the genuinely 
Catholic one. 1 They appealed, not without reason, from the pre- 
judgment grounded on numbers and universality, to the passages 
of scripture where the little band of genuine confessors were distin- 
guished from the great mass of apostates, or of those belonging to 
the kingdom of God merely in outward appearance ; as, for ex- 
ample, the seven thousand that had not bowed the knee to Baal, — 
where the few, who went in the strait way towards heaven, were op- 
posed to the multitude of those who went in the broad way to de- 
struction. They maintained that when Christ represented it as so 
doubtful (Luke xviii. B), whether at his reappearance he should 
find faith on the earth, this indicated that the faithful, in the true 
sense, would not be thus diffused in one mass over the whole earth. 3 
But although they were right here, in distinguishing those who in 
the visible church constituted the church proper, the invisible one, 
from the great mass of those who made up the appearance of the 
visible church ; yet they were wrong in this respect, that, confound- 
ing once more, on another side, notions distinct in themselves, they 
persisted in forming this genuine church only according to the dic- 
tates of a separatist pride. They imagined the saying was here 
confirmed, that the last should be first ; the holy, pure church was 
at present in Africa ; while the East, where Christianity commenced 
its progress, bad fallen from purity ; — and although in Africa (i.e., 
North Africa) no church was to be found which was of apostolic 
origin. They protested here, therefore, against the claims of the 
sedes apostolic®, and against those who were for uniformly attach- 
ing to the outward fellowship with these the predicate of a Catholic 
church.* 
Midway between both parties stood the Donatist grammarian, 

1 The Donatiat bishop Emeritus eaya, in opposing the assumption of the other party, 
who always preceded on the supposition that they were the Catholic church according 
to the principle of universality: Quicnnque jnetis legitimisque ex causis Chriatianua 
foeritapprobaius, iUe mens eat Catholicus. And the bishop Gaudentiua: Catholicum 
noneii non ad provinciaa rel gentes referendum ; cum hoc ait quod sacramentis plenum, 
<]Qod perfectum, quod immaculatum. Collet, d. iii. f. 801 et 2. 

' Anguatin. de unitate eccleaim, I 33, et aeqq. 

1 Tk mutate eccleaim, $ .17. 
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Tichonius, approving neither of the intolerant, proud spirit of se- 
paratism, nor of Catholicism, which was for forcing men into u> 
external unity. He allowed that his party was wrong iu holding 
themselves to he the alone pure church ; and in making the fulfil- 
ment of the divine promise, as to the blessing which should be dis- 
pensed through the posterity of Abraham to all mankind, — tbe 
blessing of a preached gospel which should reach the whole world, 
— to depend on a subjective human purity which nowhere existed. 
He could not agree that, by communion with unworthy members 
which it did not expel from itself, the church could lose its charac- 
ter, which rested on an objective, divine foundation. 1 He doubt- 
less made his own party mark their inconsistency in the fact, that 
the Donatists might perceive a great deal of the same impurity in 
their own communities which they so sharply reproved in the Ca- 
tholic church as a profanation of its character. What was holy or 
not holy must be determined by their own caprice. 1 Augustin, 
however, accused Tichonius himself of inconsistency, 8 because lie 
did not, in accordance with these principles, abandon his party, and 
acknowledge those who stood in church fellowship with the Chris- 
tendom extending throughout the entire world, as the Catholic 
church. This inconsistency, however, heoould find in Tichonius, 
only by supposing in his mind the same confusion of the invisible 
with the visible church in which he himself was involved, and tbe 
same principles of a necessary visible unity of the church. But on 
this very point he was mistaken. Tichonius distinguished two 
parts of the body of Christ (corpus Domini bipartitum), i. e. of 
that which exhibits itself in manifestation as the body of Christ, as 
the church ; one part, the individuals scattered through the whole 
world, who, by faith and temper of mind, really belong to Christ's 
spiritual body, who are truly one with him as the Head of the spi- 
ritual body ; in whom he is daily born and grows up into the holy 
temple of God ; 4 to whom the description applies which Paul gives in 

1 See Augustin. c. epistolam Parmeniani, l.io.1 et 2 ; 1 iii. § 17. Comp. also the 
herraeneutic rales of Tichonius, reg. i., where, probably in opposition to the other Do- 
natists, he remarks : Non enim sieut quidam dicunt, in contumeliam ngni Dei vtvkia- 
que hareditatii Christ i y quod non sine dolore dico, Dominus totiun mundum potentate 
« t non sui corporis plenitudine occupaviL Bibl. pair. Ludg. t. vi. f. 50. 

2 Qtiod volumus sanctum est. Augustin. o. epist. Parmeniani, 1. ii. % 31. 
8 G. epist. Parmeniani, 1. i. c. 1. 

* Re j. i. Ood as the fountain of divine life in human nature through Christ. Ptus 
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: Ephesians v. 27, inasmuch as tbey are purified in the faith by 
j the Mood of Christ — therefore the true community of the saints ; 
t — another part, those scattered throughout the world, who belong 
indeed, as to visible appearance, to the same body of Christ, and 
draw nigh to God with their lips, but in heart are far from him., 
Accordingly, Tichonius could say that the two portions of the 
manifested body of Christ remained connected with each other 
throughout the whole world ; and the important question was, to 
which of these two portions did each individual belong, by the tem- 
per of his mind. Owing to this intermediate relation to both par- 
ties, he could of course make his cause good to neither ; in addition 
to which it must be remarked that he seems to have been somewhat 
obscure in his mode of expressing himself. 3 

That separatist pride of the Donatists, which attributed so much 
weight to the subjectively human element, as their principle com- 
pelled them to do, often expressed itself, in the heat of controversy, 
in an extremely harsh and unchristian manner. On the other hand, 
Augustin not unfreqaently explains his own views in a very beauti- 
ful style, and in the genuinely Christian sense, respecting the might 
and validity of the objectively divine element ; respecting the rela- 
tion of the human element to the same, as a mere organ ; and re- 
specting the vanity and emptiness of the human element, whenever 
it aspires to be anything more than this. 

When the Donatist bishop Fetilian pressed Augustin to declare 
explicitly whether he acknowledged Csecilian as his father, in which 
case the cause of the Catholic church would be made to depend 
wholly on the guilt or innocence of this latter individual, Augustin 
at length declared : " I have one Head, but this is Christ ; whose 
*P°etie I hear saying : ' All is yours, but ye are Christ's, and Christ 
ib God's/ For even in the case where the apostle called himself a 
bther, he added, that we might beware of attributing to his pater- 
nity any weak human foundation, ' I have begotten you through 

itteorpore auo Alius est hominis, qui quotidie nascendo (the spiritual becoming of the 
divine hie) venit et crescit in templum sanctum Dei. 

1 feg. ii. Qui e]usdem corporis sunt v i sib il iter, et Deo labiis quidem adpropinquant» 
***** tsaen separati sunt. 

* Augustin doubtless perceived much that was anti-catholic in the henneneutical ruli s 
°f Tichonius relative to the significations of the body of Christ. These he calls Dona- 
tio views: Quae sicut Donatists hsrecticus loquitur : he could not, however, exactly 
*Pwify what they were. De doctrina Christiana, 1. iii. § 13. ^ 
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the gospel.' To the gospel, then, I trace my parentage. It is one 
thing, when, from motives of respect, we call the more aged or the 
more deserving, oar fathers; and it is quite another, when the 
question is put us, whom have we for our father as it respects eter- 
nal salvation, as it respects the communion of the church, and the 
participation in the divine promises. As it concerns eternal salva- 
tion, — I beg pardon of the apostle, or rather it is he that bids me so 
speak, — the apostle is not my father in respect to that ;— he who 
tells me: 'I have planted, and Apollos watered, but God gave the 
increase. So, then, neither is he that plantetb anything, neither he 
that watereth ; but God that giveth the increase/ In respect to 
my salvation, I acknowledge no other father than God ; of whom 
our Lord says : ' Ye shall call no man father on the earth, for one 
is your Father, who is in heaven,' and to whom we daily say: 
' Our Father which art in heaven.' "* When Petilian made use of 
the strongest expressions to show that all religious acts possessed 
their true significance only in their (the Donatista ) alone pure and 
holy church, that none but a clergyman without spot or blame 
could duly administer the sacraments ; when Petilian expressed 
himself to this purport, that everything depended on the conscience 
of him who imparted baptism, since it was through him the con- 
science of the recipient was to be cleansed ; Augustan replied : 
" Often the conscience of man is unknown to me, but I am certain 
of the mercy of Christ. When Petilian said: "Whoever receives 
the faith from an unbeliever, receives not faith, but guilt," 1 Augus- 
tin answered : " But Christ is faithful, from whom I receive faith, 
and not guilt" When Petilian said : " The character of everything 
depends strictly on its origin and its root (consequently here on the 
character of the person administering the sacraments) — a genuine 
new birth can proceed only from good seed, Augustin replied : " My 
origin is Christ, my root is Christ, my Head is Christ The seed, 
from which I am regenerated, is the word of God, which my Lord 
exhorts me obediently to follow, although he through whom I 
bear it, may not himself practise what he teaches." To the remark 
of Petilian : " How absurd to suppose that he who is guilty 
through his own transgressions, can absolve others from guilt !" he 
replied : " He alone makes me free from guilt, who died for our 

1 ColUt. c. Donatist 1. c. f. -112. 

2 Qui fidem a perfido sumscrit, non fidem percipit, sed reatum. 
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ains, and rose again for our justification ; for I believe not in 
the minister by whom I am baptized, but in Him who justifies 
the sinner, so that my faith is accounted unto me for righte- 
ousness." 1 

As Petilian, in bis pastoral letters against the Catholic church, had 
brought many charges against Augustin himself, the latter replied to 
these charges in his third book against Petilian, confining himself 
wholly to the interests of the cause. " Let no man," he says, " glory 
in man. If you see anything praiseworthy in us, let Him be 
praised from whom cometh down every good and perfect gift. And 
in all which you acknowledge to be good in us, be followers of us, 
if we also are followers of Christ. But if ye surmise, believe, or 
seek after, things that are bad in us, hold fast to the word of the 
Lord, and, throwing yourselves on that, forsake not his church on 
account of the wickedness of men, Matth. xxiii. 3. Observe, do 
what we bid you ; but, where ye believe or know that we do wrong, 
do not after our works ; for at present it is not the time for me to j 

justify myself before you, since I have undertaken to recommend to i 

jou the cause of truth and salvation without regard to my own per- 
sonal concerns, that none may glory in a man. For cursed is he 
that putteth his trust in man. If this word of the Lord is kept and 
observed, even though I may fall, so far as it concerns my own 
personal interests, yet the cause I serve will come off victorious." 3 

Since the Catholics, in their controversy with the Donatiste, dis- 
tinguished the church on earth, in which genuine and spurious 
members are mixed together, from the church of heaven, purified 
from its spurious members, they might easily have been led, by 
pursuing this distinction still further, to distinguish the concep- 
tions of the visible and of the invisible church. In this way they 
famished occasion to the Donatists of charging them with suppos- 
ing the existence of two churches; but they were extremely uneasy 
under this accusation, and would allow of no other distinction than 
that of two different conditions of one and the same church, inas- 
much as it was at present a mortal church, but would hereafter be 
an immortal one. 8 And Augustin, in his book, " de unitate eccle- 

1 AagmtiB. c. Petilian. 1. i. § 8. 

2 Contra Petilian. 1. iii. f 4. 

1 CoUii fol. 818. Eandem ip*am unam et sanctam eeclesiam nunc esse alitor, tuuc 
ukm alitor futuram. 
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fflse," says: " Many stand, in the communion of the sacraments. 
with the church, and are still not in the church." 1 But what 
means this : They are not in the church, and they yet stand in 
communion with the church ? In the outward, apparent church 
they are certainly; but in the inner, invisible church, to which 
none can belong otherwise than by the temper of the heart, they 
are not. And with what church can they stand in communion by 
a bare outward participation of the sacraments alone ? Certainly 
with no other but with that which is itself merely an outward and 
visible one ; from which, inasmuch as it is the bare form of mani- 
festation, destitute of the inner life, no true life can proceed. Au- 
gustin would, therefore, if he had made liimself distinctly conscious 
of what was implied in his own conceptions, have properly said : 
44 Many stand in outward communion with the visible church, who 
are yet, by the temper of their hearts, by no means members of the 
invisible church." And he himself does in fact intimate, in an* 
other place, that there is a church, which is the body of Clirist, 
something other than the bare appearance of a church, or the bare 
visible church — a church with whioh they who did not belong to it 
by the temper of their hearts, stood in no sort of connection — 
when he says of such : " We ought not to believe that they are in 
the body of Christ, which is the church, because, in a bodily man- 
ner, they participate in its sacraments. But they are not in that 
communion of the church, which, in the members of Christ by 
mutual union, makes increase to that measure of its growth which 
God has appointed ; for that church is founded on a rock, as the 
Lord says : On this rock will I build my church. But such per- 
sons build on the sand." 3 To what results would Augustin have 
arrived, if he had made clear to himself the distinction of ideas 
which lies at the bottom of these words ? 

Another more important point of dispute related to the employ- 
ment of force in matters of religion. The Donatists bore their 
testimony on this point with emphasis in favour of that course 
which the example of Christ and the apostles, which the spirit of 

1 § 74. Multi sunt in sacramentorum communione cum eoclesia, et tamenjam non 
sunt in eccksia. 

2 C. Petilian. ii. \ 247, and de doctrina Christiana, I. iii. | 45. He himself, in cen- 
suring the expression of Ticbonins, bipariitum corpus Domini, distinguishes the torpns 
Chriali vvrum atyue simulation. 
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the gospel, and the sense of man's universal rights, called forth by 
the latter, required. The point of view first set forth in a clear 
light by Christianity, when it made religion the common good of 
ill mankind and raised it above all narrow political restrictions, 
was by the Donatists manfully asserted, in opposition to a theory 
of ecclesiastical rights at variance with the spirit of the gospel, and 
which had sprang up out of a new mixture of ecclesiastical with 
political interests. They could not succeed so well in unfolding 
the relation of the church to the state, for here they easily passed 
from one extreme over to the other. If their opponents erred on 
the side of confounding too much the church with the state, they, 
on the other hand, were too much inclined to represent the oppo- 
sition between the two, which was grounded in the early relation 
of the church to a pagan state, as a relation that must ever con- 
tinue to exist. 

The Donatist bishop Petilian says : " Did the apostles ever per- 
secute any one, or did Christ ever deliver any one over to the secu- 
lar power ? Christ commands us to flee persecutors, Matth. x. 23. 
Thoa who callst thyself a disciple of Christ oughtest not to imitate 
the evil deeds of the heathens. Think you thus to serve God, — by 
destroying us with your own band ? Ye err, ye err, poor mortals, 
if ye believe tins ; for God has not executioners for his priests. 
Christ persecutes no one ; for he was for inviting, not forcing, men 
to the faith ; and when the apostles complained to him of the 
founders of separate parties, Luke ix. 50, he said to them : ' He 
who is not against us, is for us ;' and so too Paul, in Philippians 
i. IS. 1 Our Lord Christ says : ' No man can come unto me, unless 
the Father, who hath sent me, draw him.' But why do yon not 
permit every man to follow his own free will, since God, the Lord 
himself, has bestowed this free will on man? He has simply 
pointed out to man the way to righteousness, that none might be 
lost through ignorance. Christ, in dying for men, has given 
Christians the example to die, but not to kill. Christ teaches us 

1 Petilian would say, tbat to Christians every one should be welcome wbo preached 
Christ; bat this the Catholics could not see, since to them the faith in Christ was no- 
thing without faith m the visible clmrch. And even the Donatist*, in recognizing no- 
thing as genuinely Christian beyond the pale of their own spotless church, did not act 
coDsistcntiy according to this principle ; with which inconsistency Augustin took care 
to reproach them. Vid. Augnstin. contra litems Petiliani, 1. ii. § 178 et 180. 
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to suffer wrong, not to requite it. The apostle tells us of what lie 
had endured, not of what he had done to others. But what have 
you to do with the princes of this world, in whom the Christian 
cause has ever found only its enemies ?" He cites examples from 
the Old and the New Testament ; he supposes he finds mention made 
of princes hostile to the church in 1 Corinth, ii. 0. Yet he adds : 
" This may have been said, however, of the ancient pagan princes ; 
but you suffer not the emperors of this world, who would be Chris- 
tians, to be such, since you mislead them, by your false representa- 
tions, to turn the weapons prepared against the enemies of the state, 
against Christians." The Donatist bishop Gaudentius says : " God 
created man free, after his own image. How am I to be deprived 
of that by human lordship, which God has bestowed on me? 
What sacrilege, that human arrogance should take away what God 
has bestowed, and idly boast of doing this in God's behalf! It is 
a great offence against God, when he is defended by men. What 
must he think of God, who would defend him with outward force ? 
Is it that God is unable to punish offences against himself ? Hear 
what the Lord says : ' Peace I leave with you, my peace I give 
unto you ; not as the world giveth, give I unto you.' The peace of 
the world must be introduced among contending nations by arms. 
The peace of Christ invites the willing with wholesome mildness ; 
it never forces men against their wills. The almighty God em- 
ployed prophets to convert the people of Israel ; he enjoined it not 
on princes ; the Saviour of souls, the Lord Christ, sent fishermen, 
and not soldiers, to preach his faith." 

Augustin, in attacking these arguments of the Donarists, cow 
appeared as the advocate of a theory of ecclesiastical rights, of 
which he himself, as we have already remarked, was at an earlier 
period the opponent. He was, in this case, carried along by tbe 
spirit of the times ; and this spirit had found a point of union for 
such errors in his habit of confounding the visible and the invisible 
church. He who possesses at all times a clear consciousness that 
the true and real church of Christ is an invisible one, is also con- 
stantly aware that it cannot be built up and advanced by any outward 
human mechanism, but only by that which penetrates into the in- 
most recesses of the mind, and begets a free conviction. But be 
who overvalues the vehicle of the outward church, will also deem it 
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a matter of high importance that men should, in the first place, be 
introduoed into this — and that indeed can be effected by a great 
variety of outward, human means. 

As early as the year 400, Augustm had changed his principles on 
this subject ; for already he defended against the Donatist bishop 
Pannenianus; the resort to force against the Donatists, though, in his 
advice given at the same time before a council in Carthage (see 
above), he did not yet allow himself to be determined by these prin- 
ciples. But, even at a still subsequent period, we find examples 
to show that he suffered himself to be guided in his mode of 
action by a milder Christian spirit than that was which could 
give birth to such principles. 1 Pity it was that errors which 
grew first out of practice should, by the application of Augus- 
tas logic, — so adroit in combining things true, half true, and 
false, into a plausible whole, — be wrought into a systematic theory, 
and thereby become the more firmly rooted in the ecclesiastical 
polity. Augustin did indeed know too well what constituted the 
essence of inward Christianity, the Christianity of faith and of 
temper, to be capable of entertaining the opinion that faith could be 
brought into the heart by outward arrangements ; — penetrated as 
be was with the conviction that mans conversion can only be 
a work of divine grace operating on the soul. Moreover, he 
never lost sight of the truth, that mere external communion with 
the church, which alone was capable of being forcibly brought 
about by means of fear and punishment, can make no one a 
member of the kingdom of God. But he maintained that man 
my nevertheless be prepared in various ways, by outward means, 
hy suffering, for faith and conversion. He appealed to the 
highest example, that of God, who by suffering educates men, 
hrings them to a consciousness of themselves, and conducts 
them to faith ; — to the example of the parent who corrects the son 
for bis profit " Who doubts but what it is better to be led to God 
hy instruction, than by fear of punishment or affliction ? But be- 
cause the former, who wHl be guided only by instruction, are better, 

I He demanded that even deeds of violence, which had been committed by furious Cir- 
rtRneeniona on the clergy, should be punished, not according to the itrictness of the 
kwt, bat according to the spirit of Christian gentleness ; and if he could accomplish hi* 
**d in no other way, he was determined himself to make application to the emperors. 
5«e Augustin. ep. 139 ad Marcellinnm. 
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the others are still not to be neglected. Show me the man who, 
in real faith and true consciousness, says with the whole strength 
of his soul : ' My soul thirsteth after God ;' and I will allow that 
for such a person, not only the fear of temporal punishments or 
imperial laws, but even the fear of hell, is unnecessary : whatever 
separates him from his highest good, is punishment enough for 
him. But many, like bad servants, must often be reclaimed to 
their master by the rod of temporal suffering, ere they can attain 
to this highest stage of religious development/' 1 We are shown 
here how seductive may be a comparison of two relations altogether 
differing in kind. Augustin forgot to inquire into the natural 
limits of the civil power, and of all outward human might, in con- 
formity with what the sacredness of man's universal rights, grounded 
in God's creation, requires. He foiled to consider that, owing to 
the natural limits fixed and determined by these universal rights of 
man, the government of a state can be compared, neither with the 
divine government of the world, nor even with the course of train- 
ing to which the parent subjects his son in the years of his pupil- 
age. What, according to this principle set up by Augustin, might 
not despotism hold to be allowable, for the sake of the pretended 
holy end, the general good ; as soon as the question, which is the 
only one here, What is right ? came once to be subordinated to 
the question, What is expedient and salutary ? 

Very justly Augustin observes : " The state is as far from being 
able, by punishment, to exert an influence on the moral disposition, 
as on inward piety. Goodness, too, comes only from free will." 3 
But he wrongly infers from this, that, as the state is authorized and 
bound to restrain the outward sallies of wickeness by punishment, 
the same holds good also of the outward sallies of heresy or schism. 
Here again he compares things wholly differing in kind. Not 
everything that exhibits itself outwardly, becomes subject thereby 
to the jurisdiction of the state. Much evil reveals itself outwardly 
in actions, and nevertheless cannot on that account be brought un- 
der the jurisdiction of the state. This latter extends only to that 
evil which can be judged on principles of political law and equity, 
and which violates the outward order of the civil community. But 
with this, the individual or common expression and the individual 

1 See c. Petilian, 1. ii. ep. 185 nd Bonifhcium. 
* C. lit. PetiHani, 1. ii. 184. 
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or common profession of religious convictions, of whatever sort 
they may be, do not of themselves come in conflict. Jt might be 
agreeable to the spirit of Paganism, but it was in contradiction 
with the spirit of the gospel, to subject the individual or common 
expressions of religious faith to maxyns of civil jurisprudence. 

On these false premises, Augustin goes on to affirm, from the 
principle that the state has no concern with the piety of its subjects, 
because this most spring solely out of free conviction, " that the 
state must here leave everything to the freedom of each individual ; 
from this principle it would follow that the state must also leave 
foil freedom to its subjects for every crime. Or ought murder, 
adultery, and all other crimes to be punished, and sacrilege alone 
be left to go unpunished 7" 1 He descended to the sophistic reason- 
ing : " Divisions and sects are derived by Paul, Gal. v. 1 9, like all 
other transgressions, from one and the same fountain of inward 
ooiroption, the flesh — hence classed in the same category. If, 
then, the state is not authorized to employ punishment against 
some fruits of the flesh, neither can it be authorized to employ 
it against Others ;" — where he makes no account whatever of the 
consideration that the religious-moral point of view, from which 
Paul here regards the matter, is altogether different from the civil 
and judicial, from which alone the state can regard it. 2 

With good right, it is true, Augustin asserts, in opposition to 
the Donatists, that even kings are bound as Christians to serve their 
particular vocation in a Christian spirit ; that as each must serve 
God in bis own peculiar way, according to his particular vocation, 
ao they, too, must serve God in a peculiar way in the fulfilment of 
the duties of their office. 8 But he erred only in deriving, from 
this correct position, consequences which he was in no way autho- 
rized to derive from it. The question arose, in the first place, in 
what does a government in the Christian sense consist; and how 

1 C. Oaudeni. Donatist. L i. § 20. Puniantur homicidia, pnniantur adulteria, pnni- 
tatar «atera quantolibet aceleria aire Hbidinia faoinora aeu flagitia, sola aaerilegia volu- 
auu a legnantium legibus impunita. 

* Anguatin against the Donatists : Gun in veneficoa Yigorem legum exerceri juste 
taeantur; in besreticos antem atque impiaa disaenaiones nolint iateri, cum in iisdem 
huqoitatis fractious auctoritate apoatolica uumerentur? C. epiat. Paimeniani, 1. i. 
lift. 

t C. lit Petiliani, 1. ii. § 210. Habent reges excepts humani generis aocietate, co 
•pso quo rcgea aunt, unde sic Domino servient, quomodo non possunt, qui reges non 
«rot 

VOL. in. T 
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far does the province of kingly power, or of civil power generally, 
in human affairs, reach ? To make use of their power against 
heretics, cost the emperors no sacrifice of self-denial. On tbe 
contrary, it flattered the consciousness of the sovereign's rights ; 
and he might believe that in this way, which was so easy for him, 
he could atone for many transgressions. But if he allowed himself 
to be actuated, in his whole conduct as emperor, by the spirit of 
Christian self-denial, he would assuredly have far better sabeerved 
the cause of Christianity than he could have served it by the demo- 
lition of every idol, which work Augustin so highly extols as the 
prerogative of imperial power. 1 

But we may allow that Augustin was perhaps authorized to avail 
himself, in defending the church, of a principle which at this time 
had already become universally predominant in church practice, 
and of which this theory of church rights already lay at the foun- 
dation. " Who/' says Augustin, " will not give his approbation 
to the laws by which the emperors forbid sacrifices even on penalty 
of death ? Will not the Donatists themselves agree with us here ?" 
If they did so, it must be allowed that they were defeated by their 
own inconsistency. 3 

It was the case with Augustin here, as in many other instances, 
that, owing to his ignorance of the rules of a right interpretation 
of scripture, he imagined he bad found, in some detached and mis- 
apprehended passages of the Bible, a false theory, which, in his 
systematizing mind, he had framed to himself independently of 
holy writ ; and thus, by his means, the wrong apprehension of 
such a passage of scripture was established as the classical founda- 
tion of an error that prevailed for oenturies. Thus, in his exposi- 
tion of the parable of the supper, Luke xiv., paying no regard to 
the rule which requires that the point of comparison should be 
ascertained and held fast, and affixing too literal a sense to the 
word avarftcdgeiv, v. 23, he supposed he found the theory ex- 

1 Non enim anferenda idola de terra posset qnfoqnam jnbere privates. Aagnrtin. 
l.o. 

* This inconsistency could not, perhaps, be laid to the charge of all the Donatists. In 
the passage referred to above against Psxmenian, Angnstin speaks doubtfully os this 
point : Quid istis Yideatur, nt crimen idololatriss pntent juste ab imperatoribus Tindieari 
ant si nee hoc voluot, etc. ; and he says here, that many Donatists would, in genera), 
aUow only of a vindicta spiritalfs by excommunication in religions matters. On the 
other hand, ep. 93, directed to the Donatist Vincentius, he says, $10: Qnw i 
laudat leges ab imperatoribus dates adversus sacrificia Paganorum? 
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pressed here, that men were authorised and bound to employ force, 
and compel men to participate in the supper ; — that is, to enter 
into communion with the universal visible church, out of whose 
pale salvation was not to be obtained. Thus he laid the founda- 
tion of the theory, " Coge," or " compelle intrare in ecclesiam." 1 

True, Augustin continually explains, that everything must flow 
from the temper of love; but of what use was this principle, in a 
theory which gave lull sway to arbitrary will ? How often was not 
the holy name of love abused by fanaticism and the love of power ? 
It was by Augustin, then, that a theory was proposed and founded, 
which, tempered though it was, in its practical application, by his 
own pious, philanthropic spirit, nevertheless contained the germ of 
that whole system of spiritual despotism, of intolerance and perse- 
cution, which ended in the tribunals of the inquisition. 



2. THE MELETIAN SCHISM IN EGYPT. 

The second schism which deserves notice in this period was the 
Meletian, which originated in Egypt. The causes which led to it 
were in many respects similar to those that gave occasion to die 
Novatian and to the Donatist schisms. In the very place where 
the spirit of peace and of love should have most prevailed, in the 
prison cells, where many bishops, companions of the same suffer- 
ings, were together, arose a dispute about the different principles of 
proceeding with those who had fallen away during the Dioclesian 
persecution. There existed among the prisoners a more rigid 
party, who maintained, on the same principle which Cyprian had 
once advocated under the persecution of Decius, that all who 
should have violated, in any way, their fidelity to the Christian 
faith, ought to be excluded from the fellowship of the church until 
the perfect restoration of peace ; and that if, up to that time, they 
had manifested a spirit of sincere contrition, they should then first 
obtain forgiveness, according to the measure of their guilt. At 
the head of this more rigid party stood Meletius, bishop of Lyco- 

l Vii, ep. 93 ad Vincent ep. 185 ad Bonifacium. Hi qui inveniuntur in vifc et eepi- 
biftV id eat, in haareaibua et achiamatibua, coguntur intrare. In illis qui leniter primo 
addueti root, complete eat prior obedient: in istis antem qui coguntur, inobedientia 

cuereetar. 

T 2 
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polis in the Thebaid. The bishop of this city, being a metropo- 
litan, possessed the highest rank next after the bishop of Alexan- 
dria, and frequently stood on the same level with him in adminis- 
tering the general concerns of the church. 1 

Peter, bishop of Alexandria, on the other hand, who, as it seems, 
had, like Cyprian in the Decian persecution, for special reasons, 
withdrawn himself awhile from his community, agreed in his 
principles with the milder party. The pastoral letter on church 
penance, which, in the year 806, this bishop addressed to die 
Egyptian church, breathes a spirit of Christian love and wisdom. * 
He displayed in it a more correct appreciation of penitence as a 
moral duty, than generally prevailed ; attaching more importance 
to the temper than to the external conduct, and judging with less 
severity those who, yielding solely to physical weakness, had been 
forced, by the anguish of torture, to a momentary denial of the 
faith, which they afterwards deeply regretted. 8 Many Christians 
bad been mean enough to force their Christian slaves to offer, in- 
stead of themselves, under the delusive notion that God's tribunal 
oould be deceived like a human one. The bishop Peter shewed in 
this case his correct moral judgment, in treating the slaves with 
more lenity than die masters. Inasmuch as the former had been 
in a sense constrained by force and fear, their church penance was 
therefore to last only a year ; and they were thus to learn, for the 
future, to do the will of Christ, and to fear only him. But the 
masters were to be subjected to three years of penance, as hypo- 
crites, and because they had forced their fellow-servants to offer, 
not having learned from the apostle Paul that servants and mas- 
ters have one Lord in heaven. " But if wo all have one Lord, 
with whom there is no respect of persons, as Christ is all in all 
among Barbarians, Scythians, bond, and free, they should consider 
what they had done, when they would fain deliver their own souls, 
but compelled their fellow-servants to the worship of idols." His 

1 Epiphan. lucres. Mtletian. 68. T&p kotA t^v 'Aiyvirrw irpo^icmv k<x\ feimf f v»» 
Tip Ylitpt* Karh *riiv ApxinrtaKoiriiv an 6V dvrtXv^tmt airrou X^P ip ' I* * *k° highly 
probable, that the sixth canon of the Nicene conncil Lad its origin in this relation ; and 
its object was to secure as incontestable, to the bishop of Alexandria, bis general primacy 
over the entire Egyptian church, which was not to be encroached upon by the rank of 
the church of Lycopolis. 

S This letter was received by the Greek church into the number of the letters incor- 
porated into the ecclesiastical code of laws, under the title of itrirroKal KanvtKaL 

* npotiidofitvoi inr6 rift daSivtlav Tiye ardptco*. 
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correct judgment was seen again in the severity which he shewed 
to those of the clergy who, instead of caring solely for the salvation 
of the communities entrusted to them, and waiting, in their ap- 
pointed sphere of labour, the will of the Lord, had, in the pride of 
fanaticism, abandoned their communities, 1 and voluntarily given 
themselves up to martyrdom, and then — what was frequently the 
punishment of fanatical presumption — shrunk back and denied in 
the immediate prospect of death. 

Meletius, at a subsequent period, obtained his freedom ; while 
those bishops who held other and milder principles of penitence, 
remained still in the prison. He exercised his authority as the 
second metropolitan in Egypt, during the absence of the bishop 
Peter, whom, being a confessor, he thought himself entitled, per- 
haps, to despise, on account of his flight ; he travelled through the 
whole diocese of the Alexandrian patriarch, within which, relying 
on the authority just described, he undertook to ordain, and to ex- 
communicate, according to his own pleasure. He did not recog- 
nize the official power of those to whose charge, as Periodeutte, or 
visitors, the bishop Peter of Alexandria had committed the destitute 
communities. Their different views respecting the proper mode of 
treating those who had fallen, or who had become suspected of 
denying God in some way or other, was here, too, probably made 
a subject of discussion, or at least used as a pretext ; since the 
Meletians boasted of representing the pure church of the martyrs. 
Four Egyptian bishops, among the imprisoned confessors, declared 
themselves firmly against the arbitrary proceedings of Meletius, who, 
however, took no notice of this protestation. The. bishop Peter of 
Alexandria issued a writing to the Alexandrian church, wherein he 
bade all to avoid fellowship with him, until the matter could be 
more closely investigated in connection with other bishops ; and at 
length he excluded him — probably after his own return — from the 
functions of the episcopal office, and from the fellowship of his 
church, as a disturber of the peace of the communities. 9 Also, 

l Touching this point he says, c. 10 : " So did no one of the apostles ; for the apostle 
Paul, who had gone through many conflicts, and who knew that it was better to depart 
and be with Christ, added, < Nevertheless, to abide in the flesh is more needful for you.' 
Since be did not seek his own profit, but what would be for the good of many, that they 
•hould be saved, he held it to be more necessary than his own rest, to abide with the 
brethren and care for them." 

* Among the sources which treat of the origin of the Meletian schism, there is found 
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subsequently to the martyrdom of the bishop Peter, a. d. 31 U and 
in the time of the bishop Alexander, under whom the Arian con- 
troversies broke out, this schism still continued to exist 

a good deal of contradiction. The first place among these sources is certainly due to 
the documents published by Maffei, from a manuscript of the chapter of the cathedral of 
Verona (in the osserrazioni letterarie, t iii. Verona, 1786), which, therefore, we matt 
make the point of departure in inquiring into these contradictions. First, a letter of four 
imprisoned confessors from Egypt, the bishops Hesychras, Pachomius, Theodoras and 
Phileas, who subsequently died as martyrs (according to Enseb. h. e. viii. 13), addressed 
to the bishop Meletius. In this letter it is urged against Meletius, whom still they call 
dilectus et comminister in Domino, that, In violation of the rights of foreign bishops, and 
particularly of Peter of Alexandria, he is reported to have undertaken to ordain in foreign 
dioceses ; which, nevertheless, was altogether at variance with the ancient laws of tot 
eJmreb. It is worthy of remark, that among the grounds of excuse here mentioned, to 
which Meletius might perhaps appeal, that borrowed from the difference in the principle! 
of penitence is not cited at all, as if no dispute had as yet arisen on that point Next 
follows the story, that, when Meletius bad received this letter, he did not answer it, did 
not even repair to the bishops in prison, nor seek for the bishop Peter; but after those 
bishops had already perished by martyrdom, that he came to Alexandria, and there en- 
tered into a combination with two restless men, who were anxious to obtrude themselres 
on the communities as teachers, of whom Arius was one (see the section relating to doc- 
trinal controversies). These discovered to him two presbyters, nominated by Peter as 
church visitors, who hsd concealed themselves. The text now reads : Commendans eU 
occasionem Meletius separavit eos (in the Greek probably <ty«p/gcr.) The sense of 
the obscure passage is probably this : Meletius accused these presbyters of having shows 
inconstancy to the faith, or cowardice under the persecutions; be excluded them for s 
season from the fellowship of the church, or suspended them from their offices, recom- 
mending to them to improve the opportunity furnished them by the persecution, of re- 
storing themselves to their good standing, by showing steadfastness in confessing the 
faith. He himself ordained two as presbyters, one of whom was in prison, and the other 
had been condemned to work in the mines, as a reward of their constancy. 

From this narrative it is apparent, that the disputes which Meletius excited were, be- 
yond all doubt, connected with his severe principles as to the proper mode of conduct 
during the persecutions ; although no mention is made of this in the preceding letters. 
The third document is the letter of the bishop Peter to the Alexandrian community, in 
which he bids them, on account of the difficulties withMdetius, to hold no communion 
with him. With the account of the origin of the Meletian controversies which is to be 
gathered from these documents, the report of Epiphanius for the most part agrees. . He 
represents the separation, which had its ground in the difference of views as to the prin- 
ciples of penance, to have taken plaee already in the prison. Of this the letters show 
cited do, indeed, say nothing. The zealous Meletian author whom Epiphanius makes use 
of, may perhaps also have represented the affair in an exaggerated light; still it is quite 
possible that a dispute of this sort may have already occurred, although it had as yet led 
to no open rupture. The narrative, which is the second of those documents of Maffei, 
intimates this. According to Epiphanius, Meletius, when he left the common prison, 
had been condemned to labour in the mines. On his journey to the place of his punish- 
ment, he is represented as having undertaken to ordain according to his own pleasure. 
This story is perhaps false— perhaps it is a rumour which gradually arose and spread 
among the Meletian party in order to shield him against some evil suspicion. The do 
cuments of Maffei seem to presuppose, that Meletius had then obtained his entire free- 
dom. What Epiphanius relates is, on the other hand, in accordance with the narratirf 
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The council of Nice endeavoured to get rid of this schism by 
milder regulations. The council directed that Meletius, since no 
confidence could be placed in his restless character, should reside, 
simply as a titular bishop, without active jurisdiction, at Lycopo- 
lis; and for the future refrain altogether from bestowing ordina- 
tion, whether in the city or in the country. Yet the clergy who 
had been already ordained by him, should remain in possession of 
their offices, only taking rank after the others who had received ordi- 
nation from the bishop of Alexandria. But if these should be removed 
by death, before them, then they might take their places, in case 
they should, by the vote of the communities, be found worthy ; 
tod this was confirmed by the bishop of Alexandria. 1 But the 

of Meffei, that as the party of Peter had styled themselves the Catholic church, so the 
party of Meletius styled itself the church of the martyrs ; for it is clear, in fact, from that 
nswilie, that Meletius was fond of making confessors ecclesiastics. In the church 
history of Socrates, i. 24, one account is especially deserving of notice, that while the 
bishop Peter, who afterwards died as a martyr, had taken refuge in flight (<ptvyoirro* did 
TfeTdrt oWypoV), Meletius usurped the right of ordaining in his diocese. If this 
teeount ware correct, the origin of the schism would he still more clear. Meletius had, 
perhaps, remonstrated against his flight with Peter himself; and imagined himself to he 
the more warranted, on that account, to interfere with his authority. The narrative of 
Epifhanras does indeed conflict with this view ; but anachronisms are no uncommon 
thing in this author. From the documents edited by Maffei, the absence of Peter from 
Alexandria at this time is clearly made out indeed, but not his imprisonment. The 
bishops who style themselves prisoners say nothing, however, of the imprisonment of 
Feter; neither does he mention it himself in his letter. Moreover, Eusebius, ix. 6, re- 
ports that under the persecution renewed by Maximums, in 411, the bishop Peter was 
suddenly seized and beheaded, without making mention of any earlier imprisonment of 
bis, On the contrary, from the last words of Peter, which, to be sure, in the Latin tran- 
slation, in which they they are preserved to us, sound somewhat obscure, it migbt be 
inferred that lie was in a state of freedom, and was intending soon to appoint an eccle- 
siastical trial in Alexandria itself: Ne ei communicetis, donee occurram illi cum sapien- 
tibos viris et videam quae sunt, qua cogitavit 

with these narratives, however, the story of Athanasius, Apolog. c. Arianos, § 59, 
(which Socrates follows), in part conflicts; that the bishop Petrus (MtXirlov) ivi 
▼oAXot* IXcyx&lira irapapofitatt teal Svat? h KoLvy vvvotto r&» IxunroVcoy Ka$ 
tiXur. As H concerns the trapavonUu, this coincides with the reports above cited ; for 
by them would of course be understood these very arbitrary ordinations. In respect to 
the second matter, however, the passionate opponents of the Meletians are not to be 
wholly believed. It might perhaps be, that this charge was conjured up at a later period, 
by enemies of Meletius. They inferred from the fact that Meletius had been released 
from the same imprisonment in which the others had experienced martyrdom, according 
to the same licentious mode of drawing conclusions we have already noticed, that he 
must have procured bis freedom by consenting to offer. For the rest, this story of Atha- 
nasius, too, seems to go in favour of the supposition that the bishop Peter was still in 
a state of freedom, that he subsequently returned to Alexandria, and there convoked a 
synod against Meletius. 

1 See the letter of the Nicene council, in Socrates i. 0. 
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Meletian schism, which, moreover, found fresh scouroes of nourah- 
ment amid the Arian disputes, continued to propagate itself U& 
into the fifth century. 



9. 8CHI8M BETWEEN DAMASU8 AND UBSINUS, AT ROMS. 

In this schism, we observe the corrupting influence of worldly 
prosperity and abundance, and of the confusion of spiritual things 
with secular, on the spirit of the Roman church. 1 We see what a 
mighty interest of profane passions was already existing there. The 
particular occasion which led to the breaking out of this sehism, 
lay in the immediate circumstances of the times. The Roman 
bishop Liberius had, in 856, been deposed from his place, and 
sent into exile, by the emperor Constantius* because he wooM 
not consent to the condemnation of Athanasius.* The archdea- 
con Felix, who acceded to the emperor's wishes, was elevated to 
the place of Liberius. But, when the latter subsequently con- 
sented to subscribe a creed drawn up at Sirmium by the Arian 
party, Constantius permitted him, in the year 358, to return to 
Rome ; and he was again at liberty to resume his bishopric. 
Meanwhile a distinct party had been formed in the church by a 
certain presbyter, named Eusebius ; which party held their con 
venticle in a private house, and avoided all fellowship with those 
who were favoured by the party at court. 8 Now this party re- 
fused to recognise Liberius as bishop, on account of bis recanta- 
tion, and hence continued to hold their separate assemblies. 
Felix was banished ; and he is reported, at least by the enemies 
of Liberius, 4 to have subsequently repented of his transition to 
Arianism, and, for this reason, to have led a life of penance at 
the villa to which he had withdrawn himself. The meetings of 
the Eusebian party were forcibly broken up ; Eusebius was kept 

1 As Ammianua Maroellinus very justly remarks on occasion of this controversy. !■ 
27, c 8. 

2 See below, under the head of doctrinal controversies, 

3 See the history of the sufferings of this Eusebius, which, it must be allowed, as ii 
comes from an enthusiastic admirer, is not entitled to full belief. Published by Balm, 
Miscellan. 1. ii. pag. 141. 

* See vita Euaebii, 1. o. 
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oonflned in a room of his own house, where the meetings had been 
held. 

In this ferment of the Roman communities, schisms might easily 
be occasioned by the new election of a bishop in the place of Li- 
berals, after his death, in 366. The real course which matters 
took, as we have two opposite reports, which proceed from the op- 
posite parties, cannot be certainly traced. According to the account 
of one party, Damasus was, in the first place, regularly chosen 
and ordained bishop ; but, afterwards a deacon, Ursinus or Ursi- 
rinus, who had aspired to the episcopal dignity, with his party, took 
possesion of the church, which was called after its builder, or the 
presbyter who conducted divine worship in it, the church of Sici- 
nwus, 1 and caused himself here to be ordained bishop. 3 According 
to the other report, 9 the party which had always continued to be 
faithfully devoted to the bishop Liberius, immediately after his 
death made choice of Ursicinus. But Damasus, who belonged to 
those who, during the banishment of Liberius, had attached them- 
selves to Felix, and who had ever aspired after the episcopate, was 
nominated bishop by the party of Felix. Thus it cannot be deter- 
mined which one of the two competitors had the principal share 
in the disturbances and deeds of violence. Although the truth is, 
that, whenever any matter became an object of zealous contention 
among the lower classes of the passionate and restless Roman peo- 
ple, many things might be done which the heads of both parties 
would gladly have avoided ; yet it is most probable that neither of 
the two, in this case, could be wholly exempted from blame. Da- 
masus appears, moreover, on other occasions, to have been a proud 
man. 4 Bishops, who should be ministers of peace, and surrender 
up everything, sooner than allow any strife to go on for their own 
honour, suffered the matter to take such a course, that a bloody 
struggle must decide the question, which of the two was the regu- 
lar bishop. On one day there were found, in the church occupied 
by Ursicinus, which was stormed by the party of Damasus, the 



1 Basilica Sicinini. 

1 8ee the accounts in the chronicle of Jerome, in Socrates and Sozomen. 

S The introduction to the petition of Marcellinus and of Faustinus, two presbyters 
belonging to the party of Ursicinus, and of Lucifer of Caiaris, to the emperors Theodo- 
sios and Arcadia*. Published by Sirmond. opp. t. i. 

4 See Basil. Caesar, ep. 230, 1 2. 
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dead bodies of a hundred and thirty-seven men. 1 Damasus at last 
conquered, and Ursicinus was banished. But the division conti 
nued to exist longer ; and, moreover, other foreign bishops were 
drawn into it. To suppress this schism, and the quarrels that 
grew out of it, the emperor Gratian issued, in the year 378 or 381, 
the law which we have noticed already in a cursory manner, and 
to whioh he was moved by the petition of a Roman council. By 
this few, he conferred on the Soman bishop the right of deciding, 
in the last instance, on the affairs of the bishops who were impli- 
cated in this schism ;* providing, however, that they should not 
encroach, by so doing, on the authority of the metropolitans in the 
provinces. 

Bemark. — The schisms of Lucifer of Calaris and of Meletios 
of Antioch, on account of the intimate connection in whioh they 
stand with the history of doctrinal controversies, are reserved for the 
fourth section. 

1 Ammian. Marcellin. 1. 27, c. 3. 

8 By this Bchiem, occasion was given for the law, although its expressions are ge- 
neral. 
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SECTION THIRD. 

CHRISTIAN LIFE AND CHRISTIAN WORSHIP. 

I. Christian Life. 

1. ITS GENERAL CHARACTER IN THIS PERIOD. 

From the changes which, in the preceding sections, we saw tak- 
ing place in the relations and circumstances of the church, it 
would be easy to form some probable conjecture as to what would 
t>« the new shaping of the whole Christian life in the present 
period. The vast numbers who, from external considerations, 
without any inward call, joined themselves to the Christian commu- 
nities, served to introduce into the church all the corruptions of the 
bea&en world. Pagan vices, pagan delusions, pagan superstition, 
took the garb and name of Christianity, and were thus enabled to 
exert a more corrupting influence on the Christian life. Such were 
Aose who, without any real interest whatever in the concerns of reli- 
grou, living half in Paganism and half in an outward show of Christi- 
•Brty, composed the crowds that thronged the churches on the 
festivals of the Christians, and the theatres on the festivals of the 
Pagans. 1 Such were those who aocounted themselves Christians, 
if they but attended church once or twice in a year; 2 while, with- 
°*t a thought of any higher life, they abandoned themselves to 
^cry species of worldly pursuit and pleasure. There were multi- 
tudes, especially in the large towns of the East, who, although 
no longer Pagans, and although they were denominated, in the 
Boat general sense of the word, believers, yet kept back, during 
the greatest part, or even the whole of their lives, from the commu- 
nion of the church ; and only when admonished by the actual or 
Apprehended approach of death, in sudden attacks of sickness, in 

1 AognstiiL de catechizaodie nidib. ( 48. Hln turbae implent eeclesias per dies fcstos 
Cfcriatianornm, q Ufle implent theatre per dies solennes Paganorum. 

'"AtoJ 4 &*6rtpov fAoXi* rov xctrros htavrov. Chrysoetom. in baptism. Christi t. 
v-ttt8.8«TiL 
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earthquakes, or the unforseen calamities of war, took refuge in 
baptism. Others, who had received baptism, thought themselves 
religious enough, if they attended church on all the festivals, — 
a practice denounced, therefore, by Chrysostom, as a mere form, 
— wholly without influence on the inner life ; — custom, but not 
piety. 1 

The greater the number of these nominal Christians, the more 
mischievous became the errors which made them feel secure in this 
outward Christianity, which confirmed them in the delusive notion 
that they could live in sin, and yet obtain salvation. Of this 
kind were those many corruptions of purely Christian ideas which 
we have already had occasion to notice in the preceding period ;— 
false notions of what constitutes faith ; the confounding of the 
inward thing with the outward sign ; that reliance on externals in 
religion, which grew out of this very habit of overlooking what 
belongs to faith and to the life of faith, and of confounding 
the divine realities which faith apprehends with the outward, 
earthly forms which were designed merely to symbolise them. To 
sum up the whole here at once, — which it will be our object af- 
terwards to explain more fully in detail, — the mischief presents it- 
self in the delusive persuasion that any man, no matter what his 
life, could make 6ure of being delivered from divine punishment, 
and introduced into the community of the blessed, by the charm 
of outward baptism ; which mistaken confidence in the magical 
cleansing and atoning efficacy of baptism encouraged numbers to 
persevere to the last in the indulgence of their lusts, hoping to 
avail themselves of this as a final remedy. It presents itself agam 
in the delusive persuasion respecting the sanctifying effects of the 
communion, even when received without suitable preparation, 
and only on the principal festivals ; in the delusive persuasion re- 
specting the merit of an outward attendance on church, of pilgri- 
mages to certain spots conseorated by religious remembrances, of 
donations to churches, of alms-giving, especially to ecclesiastics and 
monks, — no respect being paid to the manner in which what was 
thus bestowed had been acquired, nor to the disposition with which 
it was given. Instead of bearing the cross in their hearts, men re- 
lied on the magical power of the outward sign. Instead of soberly 
carrying out the doctrines of the gospel in their lives, they folded 

1 Xwtfd'itac fo-rtir, ovk iv\6ftna*. In An nam, H. v. T. ▼.£ 79. 
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up the scroll on which it was written, to wear about the neck as an 
amulet. 1 

Mischievous was the influence resulting from the doctrinal con- 
troversies, inasmuch as they were conducted with an inconsiderate 
zeal, inasmuch as the leaders of the contending parties sacrificed 
everything else to the one interest of a formal, orthodox theory ; 
inasmuch as the attention of men was directed away from the true 
essence and from the demands of practical Christianity. Mischie- 
vous was the influence, also, of the unevangehcal notion, which 
continually gained ground, of a distinct outward priesthood, con- 
fined to a single class of men, — whereby the original idea of the 
priestly character belonging in common to all Christians, ever be- 
came more completely obscured and suppressed. That which should 
he the concern of all Christians, and which should be required of 
them all, as spiritually-minded men, was supposed to belong exclu- 
sively to the spiritual order and to monks ; and whoever was ex- 
horted to lead a more sober and holy life, was ever ready to reply : 
" I am of the world ; and secular men, if they are believers, if they 
abide in the communion of the church, and do not lead an extremely 
vicious life, will doubtless reach heaven ; though they may not at- 
tain to those higher seats which are reserved for the saints. I have 
not left the world. I am no clergyman, no monk. Of such alone 
these loftier virtues can be required." 

At the samo time, however, it would be wrong to judge, from 
the great mass of nominal Christians, the character of the whole 
church. The many examples of individual church-teachers, who 
were truly penetrated with the gospel spirit, and earnestly laboured 
to promote it, may rightly be considered as testifying to what was 
within the church itself; for, without the Christian spirit under 
which they had been trained and educated, they assuredly never 
could have become what they were. So, too, in many of the ap- 
pearances of Monasticism, notwithstanding all its aberrations, there 
was still expressed a warm Christian spirit, which must have come 
originally from the church. 

i Jerome, after having spoken of the Pharisees: Haec in corde portanda sunt, non in 
eerpore. Hoc apud nos saperstitiosa mulierculae in parvulis evangeliis et in crucis 
tigno et istinsmodi rebus usque hodie faotitant. In c 23, Matth. 1. iv. ed. Martianay, iv. 
foL 109. Chryaoatom, ad pop. Antiochen. H. 19, § 4, t. ii. ed. Montfaucon, £107. Ai 
yvnauttt teal rd fiucpd Tcai&ia Arrl <pv\aKtj? ptyaXtp ibayy{\ia ifytpTwai rov 
rpaxn\o¥. 
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It was natural, however, that the bad element, which had out- 
wardly assumed the Christian garb, should push itself more pro- 
minently to notioe in public life. Hence it was more sore to at- 
tract the common gaze, while the genuinely Christian temper loved 
retirement, and created less sensation ; except in those cases, which 
were not nnfrequent in this period, where opposition elicited the 
hidden Christian life, and made it appear brighter in the conflict. 
" Watoh the oil-press," said Augustin to those who saw nothing 
but the evil swimming on the surface ; " watoh it a little more nar- 
rowly, and do not look at the scum alone that floats on the top. 
Only seek, and you will find something/' 1 

At the present time, the relation of vital Christianity to the 
Christianity of mere form resembled that which, in the preceding 
period, existed between the Christianity of those to whom religion 
was a serious concern, and Paganism, which constituted the prevail- 
ing rule of life. As, in the earlier times, the life of genuine Chris- 
tians had stood out in strong contrast with the life of the pagan 
world ; so now the life of such as were Christians not merely by 
outward profession, but also in the temper of their hearts, presented 
a strong contrrst with the careless and abandoned life of the ordi- 
nary nominal Christians. By these latter, the others, to whom 
Christianity was a serious concern, and who placed it neither in a 
formal orthodoxy, nor in a round of outward ceremonies, were re- 
garded in the same light as, in the earlier times, the Christians had 
been regarded by the Pagans. They also were reproached by these 
nominal Christians, just as the Christians generally had been 
taunted before by the Pagans, with seeking to be righteous over- 
much. Such is the picture which Augustin has drawn from the 
life of these times. " As the Pagan who would be a Christian, 
hears rude words from the Pagans; so he, among the Christians, 
who would live abetter and more conscientious life, hears himself 
abused by the Christians themselves. He who would be sober among 
the intemperate, chaste among the incontinent ; he who would ho- 
nestly serve God among those who consult astrologers; he who would 
go nowhere but to church among those who flock to the silly shows, 
must hear rude language from Christians themselves, who will say : 
' You are really a very great and righteous man, a second Elijah or 
Peter ; — you must have descended from heaven/ "* In another 

l Enarrat. \Jr. 80, % 1. 2 Iu ^. 00, t. i. § 4. 
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place, he says : l " As soon as a man begins to live for God, to 
despise the world, to abstain from revenging injuries, from seeking 
after riches, or any earthly goods ; to look down upon all these 
things, and to think of nothing bat God, and to walk faithfully in 
the way of Christ,— not only the Pagans say of him, ' He is mad ;' 
but what should give us greater concern, because it shows that, 
even in the church, many sleep and will not be awakened, he 
must expect to hear Christians themselves remark : ' What is the 
man about ? What can have entered into his head ?' "> Such in- 
dividuals of the laity as were distinguished by their piety from the 
great mass of nominal Christians, and from the worldly-minded 
members of the clergy, often excited the jealousy of these latter, 
and had to suffer their persecutions. 8 Such examples were too 
troublesome ; they were too severe censors of morals. 

We have already observed, in describing the spread of Christian- 
ity, where we adduced the testimony of Pagans themselves, as un- 
impeachable evidence of the fact, that pious Christian females, 
presenting patterns of genuine wives and mothers, often furnished 
a beautiful contrast to the prevailing depravation of manners and 
reckless pursuit of earthly things, to be found in the families of 
Pagans, or of mere nominal Christians. From such wives and 
mothers, the true religious instruction of the husband, or at least 
the pious education of the children, often proceeded. By them the 
first seeds of Christianity were planted in the souls of those who 
afterwards produced great effects as teachers of the church. The 
pious Nonna, by her prayers and the silent influence of the reli- 
gion which shone through her life, gradually won over to the gos- 
pel her husband Gregory, who had belonged to an unchristian 
sect, and he became a devoted bishop. Their first-born son, whom 
they had long yearned after, was carried, soon after his birth, to the 
altar of the church, where they placed a volume of the gospels in 
his hands, and dedicated him to the service of the Lord. The ex- 
ample of a pious education, and this early consecration, first 

1 In ijr. 48, U iL | 4. 

J In tfr. 48, t it S *• 

S So says Jerome : Vere nunc est cernere, in plerisque urbibus epiacopos sire presby* 
twos, si laieos viderint hospitales, amatores bonorum, invidere, fremere, quasi non lieeat 
fane quod episcopus non facial, et tales esse laicos damnatio sacerdotum sit. Graves 
iUque eos habent, et quasi cerrieibus suis impositos ; ut a bono abducant opere, variis 
persecutionibus inquietant. In ep ad Tit. e. 1. 1. iv. f. 417. 
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received from his mother, of which he was often reminded, made a 
deep impression on the son ; and he compares his mother with 
Anna, who consecrated Samuel to God. This impression abode 
upon him, while exposed, during the years of his youth, which he 
spent at Athens, to the contagion of the Paganism which there 
prevailed. This son, the distinguished church-teacher Gregory of 
Nazianzuin, says of his mother, that her emotions, when dwelling 
on the historical facts connected with her faith, overcame all sense 
of pain from her own sufferings : hence, on festival day, she was 
never known to be sorrowful, and death surprised her while praying 
before the altar. 1 The pious Anthusa of Antiooh retired from the 
bustle of the great world, to which she belonged by her condition, 
into the still retreat of domestic life. Having lost her husband at 
the age of twenty, from regard to his memory, and a desire to de- 
vote herself wholly to the education of her son, she chose to re- 
main a widow ; and it was owing in part to this early, pious, and 
careful education, that the boy became afterwards so well known 
as the great church-teacher, John Chrysostom. Similar was the 
influence exerted on the education of her son by the mother of 
Theodoret. In like manner, Monica, by her submissive, amiable, 
aud gentle spirit, softened the temper of a violently passionate hus- 
band ; and, while she had much to suffer from him, scattered the 
seeds of Christianity in the young soul of her son Augustin, which, 
after many stormy passages of life, brought forth their fruit in him 
abundantly. To make their children early acquainted with the 
holy scriptures, was considered by such mothers, as a task which 
belonged peculiarly to them. 1 

1 Gregor. Nazianz. orat. 19, f. 292, and the epigrams of Gregory. Nazianzen, in Mu- 
ratori anecdota Grnca Patav. 1709, pag. 92. 

S Daughters also were early made familiar with such portions of tiie Holy Scriptures 
as were deemed to be especially suited io the capacity of childhood. They were ttugbt 
to commit Psalms to memory. See Gregor. Nysseni vita Marrinm opp. torn. n. f. 179. 
What was generally supposed to constitute the pattern of a Christian woman, may be 
seen from the description which Nil us gives of Peristera : constant study of the Holj 
Scriptures (fitXinj t5>v 5 e twit Xoylmv dt?;ys*ifc), fervent prayer proceeding from a bro- 
ken heart, liberal support of the poor;, care for the burial of the dead, who were poor or 
strangers ; active pity for all in distress, reverence for the pious, care for the monks, 
providing for their support to the satisfaction of all their bodily wants, so that tbty 
might devote themselves to their calling without disturbance. Vid. Nil. Perister. c iii. 
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2. ASCETIC TBVBBNCY, AND THE MONASTIC LIFE WHICH PROCEEDED 

FROM IT. 

In the preceding period, we saw that the tendency to ascetism 
was promoted, in the more earnest Christian minds, by the opposi- 
tion to the pagan depravation of manners. Now, as it was the 
case in the present period, that, owing to the great multitude who 
outwardly professed Christianity, especially in the large cities, this 
depravation obtruded itself on these more earnest souls, even under 
the external forms of Christianity ; and as within the outward 
church itself so marked a contrast had arisen between those who 
were Christians in spirit and disposition, and those whose Christia 
uity consisted only in profession and ceremonial performances, the 
necessary consequence was, that, by pushing this opposition, ap- 
prehended in too outward a manner, to an undue extreme, this 
ascetic separation from the world was carried to a still greater ex- 
tent ; as indeed it is quite evident that the first appearances of this 
sort manifested themselves in the vicinity of large cities, which were 
*eats of corruption. 

In the preceding period, the ascetics were accustomed to live 
^Bgry, each according to his own inclination, without any specific 
form of union, within the precincts of the church to which he be- 
longed. In Egypt it was customary for the ascetics to settle down 
singly, in the country, at no great distance from some village, where 
they supported themselves by the labour of their own hands, and 
devoted the surplus to charitable purposes. 1 It was first in this 
present period, when the previously existing germs of all tendencies 
of life attained to a more settled and definite mode of growth, that 
the freer form of the ascetio life shaped itself into Monasticism — a 
phenomenon of great importance, as well on account of the influ- 
ence which it had already, in this period, on the evolution of Chris- 
tianity, and of the Christian and church life in the East ; as on ac- 
count of the vast influence which it had in later times on the 
<altare of the Western nations. 

As it is true of this whole ascetio tendency, that, although it might 
fi&4 some foothold in a partial and one-sided apprehension of 

V Mhtmg. tiU g. Anton. "Rraoiw rwu povXopiitmv iavrm vpovix"** °» H**P&* 
** Wot Kinm K arA floras **«f tro. 

VOL. III. U 
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Christianity, yet it cannot bo regarded as a phenomenon peculiarly 
Christian ; so is it also true that this particular product of the 
ascetic tendency cannot, in itself considered, be regarded as a phe- 
nomenon peculiar to Christianity, and springing simply out of the 
spirit of this religion. Something like it is in fact to be found in 
other religions, (as for example in Buddhaism) ; and particularly 
in those countries of the East where Monasticism first developed 
itself, the way was already prepared for it in the circumstances of 
the climate, and in the prevailing habits of feeling, which were, in 
some measure, due to these circumstances. In Egypt, the birth- 
place of Monasticism, something like it had, in fact, already ap- 
peared among the Jews, in the sect of the Therapeutae ; and in 
Palestine, where Monasticism early found its way, the Essenes, 
with many other societies of a similar kind, had preceded it. Mo- 
nasticism, on the contrary, was at variance with the pure spirit of 
Christianity ; inasmuch as it impelled men, instead of remaining 
as a salt to the corrupt world in which they lived, outwardly to 
withdraw from it, and to bury the talent which otherwise they 
might have used for the benefit of many. But though Monasti- 
cism was not a form of life that sprang originally and purely out 
of Christianity, yet there can be no doubt that by Christianity a 
new spirit was infused into this foreign mode of life, whereby with 
many it became ennobled, and converted into an instrument of 
effecting much which could not otherwise have been effected by 
any such mode of living. 

In the fourth century, men were not agreed on the question, as 
to who was to be considered the founder of Monasticism, whether 
Paul or Anthony. If by this was to be understood the individual 
from whom the spread of this mode of life proceeded, the name 
was unquestionably due to the latter ; for if Paul was the first 
Christian hermit, yet he must have remained unknown to the rest 
of the Christian world, and, without the influence of Anthony, 
would have found no followers. 1 Before Anthony, there may have 
been many who, by inclination or by peculiar outward circum- 
stances, were led to adopt this mode of life ; but they remained, at 
least, unknown. The first whom tradition — which, in this case, it 



I Jerome, in his account of the life of Paul, says very justly of Antbony: Noa tcm 
ipse ante omnes fait, quam ab eo omnium incitata sunt stadia. 
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must be confessed, is entitled to little confidence, and much dis 
(orted by fable — cites by name, is the above-mentioned Paul. 1 He 
is said to have been moved by the Decian persecution, which, no 
doabt, raged with peculiar violence in his native land, the Thebaid 
in Upper Egypt, to withdraw himself, when a young man, to a 
grotto in a remote mountain. By degrees he became attached to 
the mode of life he had adopted at first out of necessity. Nourish* 
ment and clothing were supplied to him by a palm tree that had 
sprung up near the grotto. Whether everything in this legend, 
or, if not everything, what part of it, is historically true, it is im* 
possible to determine. According to the tradition, Anthony, of 
whom we shall presently give a more detailed account, having heard 
of Pad, visited him, and made him known to others. But as Atha- 
uasius, in his life of Anthony, is wholly silent as to this matter, 
which he certainly would have deemed an important circumstance, 
—though he states that Anthony visited all ascetics who were ex* 
perienced in the spiritual life, — the story must be dismissed as un- 
worthy of credit 

Anthony, whom we may regard, therefore, as the father of Mo* 
oasticism, sprang from a respectable and wealthy family in the 
village of Coma, in the province of Heracleopolis (magna) a city 
of the Heptanome, bordering on the Thebaid. 2 He was born about 
the year 251. He received a simple, pious education, but no 
literary training; — a thing, indeed, hardly known in the old Coptic 
families, into which the influence of the Alexandrian .Hellenism 
had not penetrated. The Coptic language was his vernacular 
tongue ; he would have been obliged to learn the Greek in order to 
make himself master of the Greek culture ; and as often happens 
with such men, in whom the contemplative bent of mind predomi- 
nates, be had no disposition to learn a foreign language. He would 
have been under the necessity, moreover, of resorting to the school 
in which instruction in the Greek language was given ; but, owing 
to the more serious, retiring disposition for which he was early dis- 
tinguished, he avoided the society of noisy boys. 9 From the first, 

1 Jerome himself speaks of the absurd fables which were circulated about Paul ; but 
trm his own biography of him is not free from them, and it gives no distinct picture of 
the Ban. 

9 Sosom. 1. i. c. ia> 

' Athanasios says of him, in the account of his life f 1 : I>4wutra p&Sti¥ ovk f)¥t<r* 

u 2 
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too, he took little interest in matters of worldly learning ; but a deep 
religious feeling, and a craving after the intuition of divine things, 
were the predominant characteristics of the youth as he grew up to 
maturity. He was a constant attendant at church, and what he 
read himself in the Bible, as well as what he heard read in the 
scripture lessons at church, became deeply imprinted on his soul : 
it was to him matter for spiritual nourishment, which he constantly 
carried with him, so that in his subsequent years he could wholly 
dispense with the written scriptures. Between his eighteenth and 
twentieth years he lost his parents ; and on him alone devolved the 
care of a young sister, left with himself an orphan, and of all the 
affairs of the family. These cares may, perhaps, have proved irk- 
some to him, unsuited to his peculiar temperament. Once, as be 
was walking in the church, — which, for the purpose of elevating 
his heart to God in silent devotion, he frequently visited, even at 
seasons when there was no service, — his imagination set vividly 
before him the contrast between a man perplexed with the care of 
earthly matters, and the primitive apostolical community, in which, 
as it was usually conceived, no one possessed any earthly property 
of his own. Occupied with such thoughts, he once attended a 
meeting of the church ; and it so happened that the gospel con- 
cerning the rich young man was read before the assembly. An- 

x£to. We might take this to mean that Anthony did not learn how to read at aU. 
Thus Augustin understood it, who, in the prologue to his work, de doctrina Christiana, 
§ 4, says of Anthony, that without knowing how to read, he committed the BiUe to me- 
mory by merely hearing it read. But this is inconsistent with what Athanasius says of 
him in the same paragraph. To*« &vay»wvfiaai *rpocrix mv f ^fl" *£ «frrw* £$<^**** 
Iv iav-rtp iwrtipu. This might, perhaps, still be understood as referring solely to those 
portions of Scripture which he heard read in the church. But afterwards too, where be 
is speaking of Anthony's ascetic life, he says of him : Kai y&p trpoviix** efrsjt *r? 
avayvuatt. It would be possible, indeed, still to understand Athanasius, not as speak- 
ing in this passage of Anthony's private exercises, but only explaining why it was that 
to him the invitation of Scripture, to pray without ceasing, waa so constantly present; 
namely, because he had every thing which he had heard read from the scriptures, so 
deeply imprinted on his memory. If the passage is so explained, it might be understood 
here also as speaking simply of the public reading at church, and it would be unneces- 
sary to suppose that Anthony knew how to read. This interpretation, however, is at 
any rate not the most simple. But even supposing that Anthony had first read the Bible 
himBelf in the Coptic translation, yet it follows, from the narrative of Athanasius, that at 
a later period he could dispense entirely with the written scripture, because its words were 
so deeply impressed on his memory as to be constantly present to him: KalXorreV 
avrtZ Tti» ptn'ifirjv dirri fiifi\lt»v ytvt<r$ai. Thus the statement of Augustin, and what 
we shall afterwards cite from a conversation between Anthony and a man of learning; 
may be reconciled with the above account. 
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thony considered these words of the Saviour to the rich young man, 
which he heard in this particular state of mind, as words particu- 
larly addressed from heaven to himself. And as the language 
was understood by him, in common with many of his time, in 
a sense which Clement of Alexandria had already shown to be 
incorrect (see vol. i„ sect, ii., p. 880,) as if it had reference, 
not to the inward disposition alone, but to the outward deed ; he 
persuaded himself that he was thus called to make an outward re* 
nunciation of all hi6 earthly goods and possessions. The consi- 
derable landed estates which belonged to him, he gave to the inha- 
bitants of his village, under the condition that, for the future, they 
would trouble neither him nor his sister with demands for the 
payment of the public taxes and other claims of that kind. 1 He 
sold everything that was moveable, and distributed the avails to the 
poor, reserving only the smallest portion of it for his sister. 
While listening a second time, during divine service, to those words 
of our Lord which bid us take no care for the morrow, taking the 
language once more in too literal and outward a sense, and not 
according to the spirit and connection of the whole, he now gave 
away to the poor the small remainder of bis property which he 
had reserved particularly for the maintenance of bis sister, that 
he might free himself entirely from all cares about earthly things. 
He placed bis sister to be educated with a sooiety of pious vir- 
gins, 2 and, settling down near his paternal mansion, began a Jife 
of rigid asceticism. He heard of a venerable old man, who was 
living as an ascetic on the border of a neighbouring village. He 
•ought him out, and made him his pattern, fixing his own resi- 
dence in the vicinity of the village ; and, whenever be chanced 
to hear of approved ascetics living anywhere in those districts, 
he visited them, abode with them for a season, and then returned 
to his former place. He supported himself by the labour of his 
own hands, and distributed what he did not need for himself to the 
poor. 

Anthony wanted a right conception of the Christian renunciation 
of property. He failed of the right conception of supreme love to 
God, which, instead of destroying man's natural feelings, would in- 

1 VitO, $ 2 : 'Ivtk tfc fit)6 9 otiovv 6x\t}<ruxriv airrut t« nal ry a$t\ipfi 
1 YlapStvwvi. 
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elude them in itself, would refine, sanctify, and ennoble them. 
Starting with these wrong views, he struggled forcibly to suppress 
the thoughts and feelings of love which drew him to his sister and 
other members of his family. He wanted to forget everything that 
bound him to the earth ; but nature claimed her rights : these feel- 
ings and thoughts would intrude upon him, incite of himself, and 
disturb him in his meditations. In feelings which God himself 
planted in man's heart, he imagined that he saw a temptation of 
the adversary, when he should rather have perceived in his own 
self-will and presumption, which aspired to rise above the natural 
feelings of humanity, a perversion of the pure divine impulse, and 
a temptation of the ungodly spirit, which vitiated and disturbed in 
him the pure longing after holiness. Moreover, the lower impulses 
and energies of nature were excited to greater activity, the less they 
were employed. Hence, in his solitude, he had to endure manyi 
conflicts with sense, which in some active vocation, demanding the 
exertion of all his powers, might perhaps have been avoided. The * 
temptations he had to battle with were so much the more numerous 
and powerful, as he was given to idle self-meditation, as be busied 
himself in fighting down the impure images that were constantly 
rising up from the abyss of corruption within his heart, instead of 
despising them, and forgetting himself in worthier employments, 
or in looking away to the everlasting source of purity and holiness. 
At a later period, Anthony, with a conviction grounded on long 
years of experience, acknowledged this, and said to his monks: 
" Let us not busy our imaginations in painting spectres of evil 
spirits ; let us not trouble our minds as if we were lost. Let us 
rather be cheerful and comforted at all times, as those who have 
been redeemed ; and let us be mindful, that the Lord is with us, 
who has conquered them and made them nothing. Let us ever re- 
member that, if the Lord is with us, the enemy can do us no harm. 
The spirits of evil appear different to us, according to the different 
moods of mind in which they find us. If they find that we are 
weak-hearted and cowardly, they increase our fears by the frightful 
images they excite in us, and then the unhappy soul torments itself 
with these. But if they find us joyful in the Lord, occupied in the 
contemplation of future blessedness and of the things of the Lord, 
reflecting that everything is in the Lord's hand, and that no evil 
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spirit can do any harm to the Christian, they turn away in confu- 
sion from the soul which they see preserved by such good thoughts. 1 

At that time he was for overcoming the evil spirits, in whom he 
beheld the enemies of his holy endeavours, by still stricter regimen 
of life. He betook himself to a certain grotto in the rock at some 
distance from the village, which served the purpose of a tomb 
(called in the East a mausoleum). Here, as it is probable, by ex- 
cessive fasting, and by exhaustion from his inward conflicts in this 
unnatural place of abode, he brought himself into states of an over- 
excited imagination and nervous derangement, in which he fancied 
be had received bodily harm from the spirits of darkness. He fell 
at last into a swoon, and was conveyed back to the village in a 
fttate of unconsciousness. At a later period, he retired to a still 
more distant mountain, where he passed twenty years amidst the 
nuns of a dilapidated castle. After this, he yielded to the en- 
treaties of those who desired to have him for their guide in the spi- 
ritual life. He gave himself up to the men who sought him out. 
Many joined themselves to him, and, under his guidance, trained 
themselves to the abstemious life of hermits. The deserts of Egypt 
became filled with the cells of these eremites. Many flocked to 
him, from different countries, partly to see the wonderful man, 
partly for advice and consolation, and to obtain the cure of diseases 
(particularly of those fits which men were in the custom of tracing 
to the influence of malignant spirits) by the virtue of his prayers. 
Parties in strife submitted their matters of dispute to his arbitration. 
He exhorted all to sacrifice everything to the love of Christ ; striv- 
ing to make them feel the love of God, who spared not his only- 
begotten Son, but gave him up for all. 

To escape the wonder of the multitude, and deliver himself 
from the throng of men, of all conditions, that disturbed him in 
his prayers and meditations, Anthony betook himself to a moro 
distant solitude among the mountains. Certain Nomadic Saracens, 
who wandered over this district, were seized with reverence at the 
impression of his appearance, and brought him bread. This, toge-> 
ther with the fruit of some date trees which he found on the spot, 
sufficed for his nourishment. But as soon as the monks whom 
he had left behind him, discovered the place of his retreat, 

1 Athnnas. tit. Anton. S *~ 
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they provided him with bread. Yet Anthony was resolved to 
save them this labour. He procured some implements of agri- 
culture, sought out a spot near the mountain, capable of till- 
age, and well watered, and sowed it with grain, from which he har- 
vested what sufficed for his support. As he was afterwards visited 
here, too, by strangers, he raised a supply of vegetables, that be 
might have wherewith to refresh those who had made the long 
and wearisome journey to find him. He wove baskets, and ex- 
changed these for snoh articles of nourishment as were brought to 
him. 

He could easily acquire the fame of being a worker of miracles ; 
since many, particularly of those who were thought to be possessed 
of evil spirits, were indebted to his prayers, and to the impression 
of tranquillity and peace which went forth from him, for the sooth- 
ing of the tumultuous powers which had agitated their inner being, 
But he pointed those who applied to him for help, or had been 
indebted to him for it, away from himself to God and Christ Thus, 
to a military officer who applied to him for the healing of his 
daughter, he said : " I also am a man like thyself. If thou be- 
lievest in the Christ whom I serve, only depart, and pray to God 
in thy faith, and it shall be done." 1 Usually, he exhorted the 
suffering to patience. They were to know that the power of heal- 
ing belonged neither to him, nor to any other man, but was the 
work of God alone, who wrought it when and for whom he pleased. 
Thus those who left him without having obtained the bodily relief 
they expected, learned from him a lesson more valuable than any 
deliverance from bodily ills, — submission to the divine will. 1 He 
exhorted his monks not to attribute too great worth to miraculous 
gifts and wonderful cures ; and not to estimate by these, the degree 
of progress in the Christian life, but to esteem holiness of living 
still higher. " To do wonders," he told them, " is not our work, 
but the Saviour's. Hence he said to his disciples : ' Rejoice not 
that the spirits are subject to you, but rather rejoice that your 
names are written in heaven:' for that our. names are written in 
heaven is a witness of our virtue, and of our life ; but to expel 
evil spirits is the grace of the Saviour, which he has bestowed on 



1 Vit. Anton. ^ 18. 2 L. c. § 66. 3 L. c. § 38. 
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It was only on extraordinary occasions, that Anthony made his 
appearance at Alexandria ; and then his appearance alwayB pro- 
duced a great effect Thus it was, when, in the year 311, the 
emperor Maximin renewed the persecution in Egypt True, An- 
thony did not think it proper to give himself up as a victim ; hut 
neither did he fear danger, in firing the courage of other Christians 
to unwavering confession, in manifesting love to the confeesore in 
the prisons and the mines. His example and his words did so 
■inch, that, to hinder them, the governor issued a command for 
all monks to leave the city, Other monks, who, on this occasion, 
had also come into the city, concealed themselves ; hut Anthony 
appeared in public, yet no one dared to touch him. 

A second time, in the year 352, when he was a hundred years 

old, he made his appearance in Alexandria, to counteract the spread 

of Arianism, which was then supported there by the power of the 

state. His appearance mode, at that time, so great a sensation, 

that Pagans themselves and even their priests, came to church for 

the purpose of seeing the man of God, as they themselves called 

him. 1 People belonging to the Pagan ranks pressed forward with 

the rest, to touch the garments of Anthony, in hopes of being 

healed, if they could only do that. It is said more Pagans were 

converted to Christianity during the few days of his residence in 

Alexandria, than during a year at other times. 

Many sayings of this remarkable man, which have come down 
through the oral tradition of his disciples, lead us, indeed, to recog- 
nize in him a great soul. The favour of princes, by which so many 
in other respects distinguished men of the church, have still al- 
lowed themselves to be corrupted, could not touch the mind of 
Anthony. When the emperor Constantine and his sons wrote 
to him as their spiritual father, and begged of him an answer, 
it made no impression on him. He said to his monks : " Wonder 
not that the emperor writes to us, for he is a man ; but wonder 
much rather at this, that God has written his law for men, and 
spoken to them by his own Son." At first it was with some diffi- 

l What Athanasius relates, § 70, is confirmed by die reverence which a Synesius, 
while yet a Pagan, shows towards Anthony. He names him among the rarer men, who, 
by virtue of their greatness of mind, could dispense with scholastic culture; whose flashes 
of spirit might serve instead of syllogisms ; and places him by the side of Hermes and 
Zoroaster. In his Dion. ed. Petav. f. 51. 
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oulty he could be prevailed on to receive the letter, since he knew 
not how to answer a letter of that sort. But when the other monks 
represented to him that they were Christian princes, and that they 
might look upon his neglect as a mark of contempt, and thereby 
take offence, he allowed the letter to be read. In his answer, he 
first congratulated them that they were Christians, and next told 
them what he considered would be most conducive to their welfare ; 
that they ought not to look upon their earthly power and glory as 
a great thing, but rather to think of the future judgment ; that 
they ought to know that Christ is the only true and eternal King. 
He exhorted them to philanthropy, to justice, and to care for the 
poor. 1 

Once there came to him a learned man of the Pagans, and made 
merry with him because he could not read. He asked him how he 
could endure to live without books. Anthony thereupon asked 
him which was first, " spirit or letter." The learned man replied: 
" Spirit is the first." " Well," said Authony, " the healthy spirit, 
then, needs not letters. My book is the whole creation ; this book 
lies open there before me, and I can read in it when I please — the 
word of God." 2 When others were ridiculing the faith of the 
Christians, Anthony asked them which, from the very nature of 
the case, went first in the knowledge of all things, and especially 
in the knowledge of God, and which gave the more assured convic- 
tion, " the conclusions of reason, or the faith which comes from 
immediate contact/' 3 When they said the last, he rejoined: " You 
are right ; for faith proceeds from a state of the soul (a certain de- 
termination of the whole inner life.) 4 What we know, by feitb, 
that you seek to prove by argument ; and oftentimes you cannot 
even express that which we behold in the spirit." 

Anthony, who, in the early years of his monastic life, had tor- 
mented himself so much with temptations, and been able to find no 
rest in constant self- con temptation, observed afterwards, from his 
own experience : " This is man's great work, to take his guilt upon 

1 L. c. § 81. 

2 Vit. Anton. % 78. Socrates hist, ecclee. iv. 28. Perhaps this story was floating be- 
fore the mind of Synesins, and he merely oonfonnded Amman with Anthony, when he 
said of the former: Otoe t£ivptv, A\K* Uplv* XP^ av ypanti&T»p t tovovtop avrti rov 
vov wapiti?, f. 48. 

3 'H di Ivipyiia* v{<rr<9. 

* 'H fikv yhp ttio-tiv dwo dta^itrtvot if/vx^s yivtrai. 
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himself before God, and expect temptations till his latest breath. 
Without temptation no one can enter into the kingdom of heaven." 
To an abbot, who asked him what he ought to do, he replied : 
" Trust not in your own righteousness, and regret not what is 
already past" 1 

Severe to himself, Anthony was mild to all others. A monk, 
for some offence, had been expelled from his cloister, and his 
brethren were unwilling to receive him back. Anthony sent him 
back again to his cloister, with these words to the monks ; " A 
ship stranded, lost her cargo, and was with difficulty drawn to the 
shore ; but ye are for sinking again at sea what has been safely 
brought into harbour." 2 To Didymus, the learned superintendent 
of the catechetical school at Alexandria, who, from his youth up, 
was blind, he said, on meeting with him during his last residence 
in Alexandria : " Let it not trouble you that you are in want of 
eyes, with which even flies and gnats can see ; but rejoice that you 
have the eyes with which angels see, by which, too, God is be- 
held, and his light received." 8 At the age of a hundred and five 
years, feeling the approach of death, and, with entire consciousness, 
ealmly and cheerfully awaiting the end of his earthly career, he was 
solicitious that the exaggerated reverence of the Egyptians towards 
him should not convert his remains into an object of superstition. 
It was their custom, after the ancient manner, to embalm the 
bodies, especially of those who were venerated as saints, as mum- 
mies, take them into their houses, and place them there on small 
couches. The superstitious veneration of reliques might here easily 
find a foothold. To guard against this, Anthony urgently recom- 
mended to his monks to keep the place of his burial concealed, lest 
his body might be dug up by others, and preserved in the manner 
above described ; for he wished not to be more highly honoured 
than the patriarchs, and Christ himself, who had all been buried. 

Anthony gave Co his age a pattern, which was seized with love 
and enthusiasm by many hearts that longed after Christian perfec- 
tion, and which excited many to emulate it. Disciples of Anthony, 

1 He would probably say, men should not spend so much time in reflecting on their 
aim, instead of getting free from themselves, and striving continually forward in th 
work of holiness. (See Apophthegm, patr. § it. Coteler. monument eccles. Graec. u 

>L.c.4Sl. 
* Socrat. 1. c. 
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belonging to Greek and to old Egyptian families, spread Mona- 
chism throughout every part of Egypt; and the deserts of this 
country, to the borders of Lybia, were sprinkled with numerous 
monkish societies and monkish cells. From hence Monachism 
spread to Palestine and Syria, where the climate was most favour- 
able to such a mode of life, and where, too, even at an earlier 
period, — among the Jews, 1 — much that was analogous had already 
existed. Anthony, indeed, was visited, not only by monks belong- 
ing to Egypt, but also by monks from Jerusalemn. 2 The person 
who most contributed to the promotion of Monachism in Palestine 
was Hilarion. Born in the village of Thabatha, or Thanatba, in 
Palestine, four miles south of Gaza, he resided, while a youth, for 
the purpose of study, at Alexandria, when the fame of Anthooy 
moved him to seek out the great anachoret ; and, after having spent 
several months in Anthonys society, he returned to his native 
country, with the intention of pursuing there the same mode of 
life.* Anthony, without any conscious design of his own, had 
become the founder of a new mode of living in common ; for 
it had, in truth, happened of its accord, without any special 
efforts of his, that persons of similar disposition bad attached 
themselves to him, and, building their cells around his, made 
him their spiritual guide and governor. Thus arose the first so- 
cieties of Anachorets, who lived scattered, in single cells or 
huts, united together under one superior. But, independent of 
Anthony, an individual made his appearance in Egypt, who 
brought together the monks in one large connected building, 
and gave to the entire monastic life a more regular and systematic 
shaping. This was Pachomius, the founder of the cloister life. 
The societies of the Anachorets, who lived in a certain union with 
each other in single cells, were called Aavpai, (lauraa ;) a term which, 

1 We might refer here to the example of the Essence, of a Banns. Joseph, o* Tita 
sua, § 3. At this time Nilus speaks of Jewish monks, in the Tractates ad Magnam, c. 
80, opuscule, Bomae, 1673, f. 270. 'lovdatuv rivii fit) dircurovfiivoi aKrv\fioo»pn¥ rapa 
tov vSftov, itcovvitot TaOrttv ijer*-d<rarro, Iv victvaiv Karoucjamrrtt. It may be, at 
Nilus seems to suppose, that this was at that time a new appearance among them, no* 
perhaps had arisen from an emulation of the Christian monks ; out ma; also barf 
been a mode of life which had come down from ancient times, and which was ineorrrcUj 
thought to be something new. 

2 See Palladii Lausiaca, c. 26, bihliotb. pstrum parisicnsis, t. xiil f. 009. 
8 ttiatonvmi vita Hilarionis. Sozomen iii. U. 
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derived from the ancient Greek adjective 7mvpos, denoted properly 
a large open place, a street; the connected buildings, in which monks 
dwelt together, under a common superior, were called Kowoftta, 
(coenobia,) povaorypia, (monasteria,) ^povrurrtjpia} Paohomius, 
at the beginning of the fourth century, when a young man, after 
having obtained his release from the military service, into which he 
had been forced, attached himself to an aged hermit, with whom he 
passed twelve years of his life. Here he felt the impulse of Chris- 
tian love, which taught him that he ought not to live merely so as 
to promote his own growth to perfection, but to seek also the salva- 
tion of hi» brethren. He supposed — unless this is a decoration of 
the legend — that, in a vision, he heard the voice of an angel giving 
utterance to the call in his own breast, — it was the divine will that 
he should be an instrument for the good of his brethren, by recon- 
ciling them to God. 8 On Tabennw, an island of the Nile, in Upper 
Egypt, betwixt the Nomes of Tenthyra and Thebes, he founded a 
sxaety of monks, which, during the lifetime of Fachomius himself, 
numbered three thousand, and afterwards seven thousand members; 
and thus went on increasing, until, in the first half of the fifth 
century, it could reckon within its rules fifty thousand monks. 8 
This whole association was called a tcoivofitov, coenobium — a term 
which, originally designating the entire whole of a monkish society, 
although distributed through several buildings, was afterwards trans- 
ferred to single cloisters ; of which, too, it was usually the case that 
each one embraced a distinct society. The entire body of monks 
stood under the guidance of Pachomius ; and afterwards his suc- 
cessors, the abbots of the cloister in which the institution had its 

1 Thus Evftgrins, hist eecte*. 1. i. c. 21, distinguishes <ppoirrt<rrtpiet ko! ritt tcakov- 
tupas \avpat : and in the life of the abbot Sabas, which Cyril of Scythopolis composed, 
w* find a distinction made between Xavpat and icoivoftia, § 58, in Coteler. ecclesie Onsen 
monuments, t. Hi. The name p.ova<rrbp\a appears here as uniting the meaning of both. 
Anthony himself, in the anoient life of Pachomius, § 77, names the latter as the founder 
of the more closely connected societies of monks : Ka-ra t^v dpxw, £r< /toi/agoc yt- 
yo**, oOk 4* KOivopiov,aW ifraorof rtov dpx aicav fiova\&v fitrd t6v &ivoyp.ov nark 
fuven if*KUTO, Kal ttcrck Taura b TOTt|p hfiutv liroifoi tooto rd dydSov iraph mtpiov. 
Even before Pachomius, a person by the name of Aotas fAArav) made an attempt, but 
without success, to found some similar institution. Acta Sanctorum mens. Maj. t. iti. 
m the appendix, $77. 

S Vit Pachom. $ Id. 

8 Palud. LawsiHCa, c. vi. 1. c. 000, also c. 38, f. 067. Hieronymi profs*, in regulam 
Pachomii, § 7. 
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origin, continued to be the heads of the whole order. 1 He was re- 
garded as the superior of the whole coenobium, the abbot or abbas* 
general, (the Hebrew and Syriac word for father ;) or, aa he was 
styled in Greek, the archimandrite? and, at certain seasons, he 
made visitations to the several cloisters. The entire monkish so- 
ciety was distributed, according to the various degrees of progress 
which its members bad attained in the spiritual life, into several 
classes, twenty-four in all, after the number of letters in the alpha- 
bet ; and each of these classes had its own presiding officer, as to 
each also was assigned its particular labours. They employed them* 
selves in the ordinary monkish avocations ; such as weaving has* 
kets, for which they made use of the rushes of the Nile, fabricating 
mats or coverings, tyladoiy) not neglecting, however, other kinds 
of business, such as agriculture, and ship-building, At the end of 
the fourth century, each cloister possessed a vessel of its own, 
built by the monks themselves. Falladius, who visited the Egyp- 
tian cloisters about this time, found, in the cloister of Pano- 
polis, — which also belonged to this association of monks, and con- 
tained within it three hundred members, — fifteen tailors, seven 
smiths, four carpenters, twelve-camel drivers, and fifteen tanners.* 
Each cloister had its steward (ol/covojuxt,) who provided for the 
bodily wants of all, and with whom the fabrics, when finished, were 
deposited ; and all these stewards were placed under a general 
steward of the whole association, (tbe/teyaf oUovofw?,) who was 
stationed at the principal cloister. The latter had the oversight of 
the income and expenditure of the entire coenobium ; to him were 
given over all the products of monkish labour. He shipped them 
to Alexandria, where they were sold, to provide means for purchas- 
ing such stores as the cloisters needed ; and whatever remained, 
after these wants were supplied, was distributed among the poor, 
the sick, and the decrepit, of this populous, though impoverished 
country. A part also was sent to the prisons. 4 Twice in the year, 
on the feast of Easter, and in the month Mesori, (about the sea- 

1 The first example of a like rain, which was introduced into the later congregation* 
and orders of monks. 

* From the word p&rtpa, the fold, flock. Vid. Nilns, L ii. ep. 0ft, fiopaartyte* — 
p&vtpa* 

* Lansiac. c. 80. 

* Vit. Pachom. 1. c. f 19, § 78, § 85. Hieronymi pnefat. in regul. Pecbom. Lawitca, 
f. 957. 
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son of our August,) all the superiors of the single cloisters met 
together in the principal cloister. At the last meeting, they 
brought in reports of the administration of their office. It was at 
this time, the reconciliation of all with God and with each other was 
celebrated. 1 

No person who wished to he taken into the society of the 
monks was admitted at once ; hut he was first asked, whether 
he had not committed a crime, and was not seeking refuge, among 
the monks, from civil penalties ; whether he was his own master, 
find therefore warranted to decide on his mode of life ; whether 
be deemed himself capable of renouncing his property, and every- 
thing he called his own. He must, in the next place, submit to a 
period of probation, before he could be received into the number of 
regular monks. 3 He was adopted on pledging himself to live ac- 
cording to the monastic rules.* Pachomius also founded, at this 
early period, cloisters of nuns, which received the means of sup- 
port from the cloisters of the monks. 4 

The enthusiasm for the monastic life having spread with such 
violence, and vast numbers of men, possessing different dispositions, 
and utterly without the inward strength and tranquillity necessary 
to endure the solitary, contemplative habits of the cloister, having 
withdrawn into the deserts, it could not be otherwise, than that the 
sudden and uncalled for adoption of the anachoret mode of life, the 
extravagances of asceticism, and its accompanying pride, should 
give birth to many wild sallies of the fanatical spirit, and many 
mental disorders. We find examples of anaohorets, who were so 
persecuted by their tormenting thoughts, as to end their lives by 
suicide. 5 We hear of many who, after having pushed their absti- 

1 Vit. Pachota. $ 52. Hieronym. 1. c. { 8. 

2 A novitiate, according to the earlier practice of the Essence. 

' The &fio\6yn<r it, called afterwards the votum, vow, { 66, Hieronym. praefat. $ 49. 

*Laosiaca,f.300. 

* Examples of temptation to suicide, among the monks, amid their inward conflicts, 
occurred JrequenUy. See that of Stagirius, to whom Chrysostom addressed his beautiful 
letter of consolation; — a young man of a noble family, who, feeling the emptiness of 
life in the high world, was so much the more strongly attracted by the ideal of the mo- 
nastic order; but tlirough the sadden change of life, which his mind was not mature 
enough to bear, was thrown into violent fits of mental disease, and so led to imagine 
himself tempted of Satan to commit suicide. Nilus, 1. ii. ep. 140, f. 182, says that many 
monks who could find no escape from the inward temptations which assailed them in 
their solitude, filled with desperation, plnnged the knife into their bodies, or threw them- 
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340 MONACHISM. MORBID EXTRAVAGANCES. 

nence and self-oastigation to the utmost extreme, imagined tbey 
had reached the summit of Christian perfection, and might now 
soon dispense altogether with those means of grace which other 
weak Christians needed. They despised assembling with others 
for devotional purposes, and even for the communion. Finally, 
they imagined that they were honoured with special visions and 
revelations. The end of it all was, that they fell into a state of 
complete insanity ; or else what had hitherto inspired them ap- 
peared at once to he self-delusion. From the temptation to seek 
an entire estrangement from the ordinary feelings of humanity, into 
which they had forcibly wrought themselves, they sunk back to 
entire abandonment and vulgarity. The sensual impulses, which, 
in the intoxication of pride, they had succeeded, for a short time, 
wholly to suppress, broke forth with still greater violence. 1 They 
not only rushed back to their ordinary earthly pursuits, but now 
went to the opposite extreme of giving themselves up to every sen- 
sual enjoyment. Sometimes, after having been tossed to and fro 
from one extreme to the other, they at length arrived, out of these 
hard trials, to the knowledge of themselves, and to a discreet 
piety. 2 We see a mark of true wisdom in the practice of endea- 

selves headlong from precipices. Many fancied that in this way they should die mar- 
tyrs. See Gregor. Nasiaoz. Carmen 47, ad Helleniom opp* T. ii. f. 107 : 
Oatfo-Koi/a-tir tqWoU trpixppovlm Sov&toi*, 
At/Tol incd ar^ci-lonc vaXdfitji icai y&irrpot dvaytcri, 

(They died by voluntary starvation.) 
01 to Kara owWAwr £ii&s*i «r* 4* /V*X<>" 
Maprvpn drpt icinc* wokipov # awe Kal eropocirrot 
Xaipovvtv fiiSrov roof anravivrdfitvoi. 
(They rejoice to he redeemed from this inward conflict and this melancholy lift.) 
For the purpose of warning them against each dangers from the inward conflicts of 
the soul, the abbot Pachomius said to his monks : " If suggestions to blaspheme God 
present themselves to one who wants a truly prudent and collected spirit, they will soon 
plunge him to destruction. Hence, many have destroyed themselves ; some, bereft of 
their senses, have cast themselves from precipices, others laid open their bowels, other* 
killed themselves in different ways : for it is something very bad, if one who understands 
the evil does not point it out to such persons ere it becomes rooted.** Vit. Pechom. 
101. 

1 Hence Nilns, who was a man of largo inward experience, gave to one who asked 
him why many of the monks had so sadly fallen, the following answer : " Priding them- 
selves on their ascetic perfection, they lost, by their presumption, the protection of good 
spirits, and the evil ones became their masters." KaraflaXkowi roV ws+swiapfov 
•!* inpvtlav 4 cXownir 4 fpovotcrwlmv 4 ftocxe/ejr. Nil. 1. i. ep. 896. 

2 Which, in spiritual therapeutics, was designated by the name Magpiatt (disevrtioj : 
Aid tS>9 irtip«<r/uwy doKipatr&tlv, ipx^reu irndv T^r iravouf rwv aptrw* wfnikvri- 
paw ii*Kpl*i». 
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FANATICAL PRIDE. VALENS. HERON. 321 

touring to heal those who, through the pride of asceticism, had 
fallen, or were in danger of falling, into insanity, by forbidding 
tbem to engage in such efforts any longer, and obliging them to 
live after the manner of ordinary men. 

The history of incipient Monacbism is rich in remarkable 
phenomena, conveying the most important instruction on the sub- 
ject of the development of religious morality, and on the manifold 
states of the inner life. We will here introduce a few examples, to 
illustrate the remarks which have just been made. 

A monk, by the name of Valens, belonging to a monastic order 
in Palestine, had become proud of his great ascetic efforts. Some 
friends, perhaps according to a usual custom, having made a pre* 
sent of certain articles of food to the monks, the presbyter Maca- 
rio8, who presided over the society, sent a portion to each in his 
cell. Bat Valens, with scornful language, bade the bearer carry it 
back to Macarius. The latter perceived the danger which threat- 
ened the sanity of Valens s mind. The next day he went to him, 
endeavoured to bring him to a sense of bis dangerous self-delusion, 
and entreated him to pray God that he might be healed. As he 
refased to listen to all advice, his case continually grew worse. He 
had visions, and imagined the Saviour himself had appeared to him, 
in a form of light, testifying his approbation of so holy a life* 
When, on the next day, the monks assembled to unite in partici- 
pating of the holy supper, Valens refused to unite with them. " I 
need not the supper," said he, " for I have this day seen the Lord 
Christ himself/' The monks found it necessary to bind the in- 
sane man. For the space of a year, they had recourse to prayer, 
and to a tranquil mode of life, directly opposed to his previous 
ascetic habits, for his recovery ; proceeding on the prinoiple, that 
one extreme must be cured by resorting to tbe other. 1 

Another, by the name of Heron, belonging to Alexandria, who 
▼as a member of the monastic society in the desert of Nitria, had 
carried the mortification of his senses to such extent, that he could 
travel thirty miles into the desert, under the scorching rays of the 
sun, without food or drink, repeating constantly, as he went, cer- 
tain passages of the Bible from memory ; and that be often lived, 

1 •fcvx<m mai iroiWXjr diia<popti<ru *oi torpaywrlppf Pl<? r6 oltifta abrov Ka$i\ou- 
Tit, KM&&9 \tyirair rd kvavria roU Ivarrlot* Idfiara. Laos. c. 31. 

VOL. III. X 
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for three months, on nothing but the bread of the eucharist, and 
wild herbs. This man became so prond as to fancy himself supe- 
rior to all others. He would be advised by no one ; affirming 
that, as Christ had said, " Let no man on earth be called your 
master," it was men s duty to acknowledge no earthly superior. 
He also came, at length, to consider it beneath his dignity to take 
any part in the communion. Finally, he felt within him such 
a fire, such a restless fever, that he could no longer endure to 
remain in his cell. 1 He fled from the desert to Alexandria, and 
there plunged into a directly opposite mode of life. He was a 
frequent visitor at the theatre, the circus, and the houses of enter- 
tainment ; he ran into all sorts of extravagance : these threw him 
into a severe sickness, in which he came to his senses, and was 
seized once more with the craving after the higher life he had lost. 
Afterwards he found a calm and cheerful death. 2 

Another, by the name of Ptolemy, settled down by himself on a 
spot lying beyond the Scetic desert in Egypt, known under the 
name of the " Ladder/* (*\//ua£,) where no man had ever dared to 
dwell, because the only spring which could provide water for this 
spot in the parched wilderness, lay fourteen miles distant. There 
he persevered to dwell alone, for fifteen years, collecting, in earthen 
vessels, during the months of December and January, the dew, 
which at this season plentifully covered the rocks in this country, 
and, with the moisture thus preserved, quenching his thirst This 
unnatural mode of life was too much for his nature. The attempt 
at a proud estrangement from all human passions was the means 
of its own punishment. In striving to deny his human nature, be 
lost all firm hold of real existence ; he grew sceptical about his 
own, about the existence of God, and of all things else ;— every- 
thing appeared to him like a phantasm. The thought seized him, 
that the world had sprung into existence of itself, without any 
Creator ; that it moved in a constant show, without any substan- 
tial ground of existing things. In desperate insanity, he forsook 
the desert, wandered about dumb from one city to another, fre- 

1 This, too, was no unfreqoent occurrence, that the monks, to escape their inward 
temptations, forsook their cells, and ran about from one place to another. Nilus says of 
fi person of this description : He will change his place, but not the anguish of his heart. 
He will rather nourish and increase his temptations. L. i. ep. 205. 

2 L. c. c. 39. 
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quented the places of public resort, and gave himself up to all man- 
ner of gluttony. 1 

Besides these individual examples of monks, whose spiritual 
pride led them into such self-delusion that they imagined them- 
selves superior to the ordinary means of grace, and, by virtue of 
the extraordinary revelations and visions which they received, en- 
abled to dispense with all human instruction and help from others, 
we see this spirit of fanatical pride carried to the pitch of self- 
deification, extending itself with Monachism in a widening circle, 
like a contagious disease, through Mesopotamia, Syria, and as far 
as to Pampbylia. Thus arose a sect, which, according to the 
expressed reports of the ancients, had its origin in the Syrian Mo- 
nachism, and which, moreover, wears on its front the undeniable 
marks of its origin. This sect propagated itself from the second 
half of the fourth century down into the sixth, and, in its after 
effects, reached perhaps still further ; that is, if we may suppose 
this sect stood in any outward connection with later appearances 
which bear, in many respects, a strong affinity to it. 3 They were 
called, sometimes, after the name of those who at different times 
were their leaders, Lampetians, Adelphians, Eustathians, and Mar- 
cianists ; sometimes after various peculiarities supposed to bo ob- 
served in them; Eucbites, Uvyirat) Messalians, 3 on account of their 
theory about constant inward prayer ; also Ghoreutes, (^opeirra/,) 
from their mystic dances ; 4 Enthusiasts, (evOovauurral,) on ac- 

l Laasic. 1. c c. 88. Similar cases must have often occurred, as we may see from 
Laos. c. 05. 

? In case the Euchites of the fourth century stood in any immediate connection with 
the Euchites of the eleventh century, and t!.e so-called Bogomiles of the twelfth. 
Without question, the affinity may also be accounted for from an inward analogy, which 
is found to exist between mystic sects of this sort. It is to be observed, however, that 
Tbeodoretus already describes the iux'tch tv /towix""? 'Tpotrxnfiari r& fiavi\ai<»y 
povovrrax. Hist, religios. c. lit ed. Helens. U iii. p. 1146. To be sure, Theodoretus 
may also have held, on no good grounds, analogous doctrines of this monkish mysticism 
to be Manichean or Gnostic; or he may have, through mistake, confounded Manicheans 
who concealed themselves under the monkish garb, with the ordinary Euchites. The 
fact that the monks had their imaginations constantly busied with the images of ev.l 
spirits persecuting them, may have furnished ground for the introduction of the Mani- 
chean, aa it did really give rise to the Euchitian doctrines. See, respecting the spread of 
Manicbeism among the monks, Vita Eutbymii, § 33. Coteler. monumenta ecclesiai 
Orscrn, t. U. p. 3-37. 

3 Signifying the same, according to the TJhaldec V?*' 9 . 

4 Conrp. vol. i, the TheiapeuUt. 

X2 
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count of the pretended communications which they received from 
the Holy Spirit." 1 

Most probably, it was in the first place a practical error, without 
any tendency to theoretical heresies. They were monks who fancied 
themselves to have reached the summit of ascetic perfection ; and, 
as they now enjoyed such intimate communion with the Holy 
Spirit, such complete dominion over sense, as to be no longer 
under the necessity of making the same efforts as before, supposed 
that, delivered from the yoke of law, they needed only to follow 
the impulse of the Spirit, without rule or discipline. They would 
allow nothing to. disturb them in the purely contemplative repose, 
the state of inward prayer, which they represented as being the 
highest of attainments. They discarded all the occupations of 
common life, — all manual labour, by which the monks were used 
to provide for their own support and for the relief of others, bat 
which they regarded as a degradation of the higher life of the 
spirit. They were for living by alms alone, and were thejmt ' 
mendicant friar 8. From this practical error proceeded, by degrees, 
all the principles and doctrines peculiar to the Euchites. 

Their fundamental principle was this, that every man, by virtue 
of his origin from the first fallen man, brings with him into this 
world an evil spirit, under whose dominion he lives. Here we 

1 All these different names are found in Timotheus de receptione hsereticorum, in Co- 
teler. monuments ecclesia Grancm, t iii. The name fiaptctavlrrai is from Msreisn, tn 
exchanger, under the emperors Justin and Justinian. The name EusUUhiatu is worthy 
of notice. It might lead us to think of Eustathius of Sebaste, from whom, in fact, a fa- 
natical monkish bent derived its origin ; and the more, as Photius, Cod. 62, who had old 
synodal acts for his authority, calls this Eustathius, from whom they bore the name ol-, 
diaifiov. 

3 Epiphanius says distinctly, h. 86, that it was the monkish spirit carried to excess, a 
misconception of what the gospel means by renunciation of the world, in fact the false 
notion lying at the bottom of the whole system of Monachism, pushed to the utmost 
extreme, which led to this error of the Euchites. *Eo~x°» dk t6 pKafiipo* rovro 0?o» 
vnfia died tj}v dfurplat ru>v Tivutv dii\<ptov d<pt\tlav. This direction of the monkish 
spirit is attacked also by Nilus, in the Tractatus ad Magnam, % 21 and 22. He there 
very justly remarks that the faculties of sense, in men in the full vigour of age, being 
employed on nothing, they must operate so much the more powerfully to disturb and 
confuse the higher life ; that consequently the prayer, which they used as a pretext, must 
in their case suffer the greatest interruption. He derives this false tendency from Adel- 
phius of Mesopotamia (the Enchite who has already been mentioned), and from Alexan- 
der, who had been the author of disturbances for some time in Constantinople (perhaps 
that Alexander who was the founder of a monkish order in which prayer and singing 
were kept up without intermission, day and night, the members of the order continual!/ 
relieving enrh other. They were called AccBtnetea (aKotftrrnzi). 
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recognise again the monkish theory about evil spirits that awaken 
m men the sensual desires. All ascetic discipline, all the means 
of grace in the church, are without power to deliver the soul from 
the tyranny of this evil spirit. These can only avail to check the 
single outbreaks of sin, while the man still remains under its domi- 
nion. He is, therefore, under the necessity of a continual struggle 
with ain ; and stands trembling before it, under the discipline of 
the law. They combated the prevailing notions about a magical 
transformation by virtue of baptism, adhering, however, to the or- 
dinary view in another respect. " Baptism," said they, " like shears, 
may, indeed, clip away the earlier sins (procure the forgiveness of 
past transgressions), but the root of the evil still remains behind, 
from which, therefore, new sins will continually germinate ; for the 
evil spirit still retains, in fact, his dominion over the soul.' * But 
what could not be brought about by any outward means, or by any 
ascetic discipline, might be effected, however, by the true inward 
prayer. Whoever attained to this, would thereby be delivered from 
the power of the evil spirit that had governed him from his birth, 
whose departure would be sensibly perceived ; and he would enter, 
in a way sensibly manifest to his own feelings, into communion with 
the divine Spirit. He would put on the divine raiment, and at 
once become inaccessible to all temptations of sin. That freedom 
from the affections of sense, to the attainment of which others sought 
to fight their way through a course of severe ascetic discipline, he 
would immediately reach by this inward prayer. Hence, too, such 
a man was no longer under the necessity of fasting or of self-morti- 
fication. Freed from the law, he might abandon himself with con- 
fidence to all those exposures which others must avoid through the 
fear of temptation. Owing to the immediate divine revelation which 
he would now enjoy, such a person stood exempted from all further 
need of instruction from others, all further need of human guid- 
ance. 2 By this doctrine, the essence of the monastic life of that 
period, which was founded upon obedience and subordination, would 

1 Timotb. I. c 2. w Ot4 t6 dylo* fiatrrta/Aa oi/Uv avfifiakXtrai lit r^v rov &ai- 
rmot TmvTov itwgor, ovik y&p im* Uardr, fit /w£at rmv dpapTtm* rd« trvvovoim. 
tu*n 4p X n$*w toIv dr$pi*Toi% ixri/uw. Theodoret. buret, fab. iv. 11. Svpov fan* 
a+Mftcrai r«* afiapTnttAr** tA -wporipa, t^v ik ptj«i» ovk iworni Tij« afiap- 
rUu By Ibis we must supply what is wanting in the leas accurate account of Tbeodo. 
frtua, hist, codes, ir. 10. 

* Tbeodorrt. iv. 10, h. c. Timotb. de reecptionc hareticor. $ 9. Job. Damasecn. 

hwTC9. f 0. 
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neoessarily be destroyed. For, of course, to tbe Euchites, their 
prayer supplied tbe plaoe of all otber modes of devotion and means 
of grace ; and they looked upon themselves as exalted for above 
otber Christians, who were still in bondage to sense, and under the 
yoke of the law. They were persuaded that tbe true spiritual sa- 
orament of the supper was only among themselves; the outward 
ordinance of the church they represented to be a matter of indiffe- 
rence. Although they believed that they could derive no benefit 
from it, yet they joined in the oelebration of it, in order that they 
might still be considered members of the Catholic church. They 
also discarded, in particular, sacred music ; as their mystic teo- 
denoy would naturally lead them to do. 1 That they sought after 
revelations in dreams, we may easily believe, according to tbe una- 
nimous testimony of their opponents ; since many indications 
of the tendenoy to that enthusiasm which looked for divine sug- 
gestions in dreams, is elsewhere to be found also in this period. 
Their adversaries, moreover, report of them, that they were, for this 
reason, much given to sleep ; whioh is possibly an exaggeration, 
but it may also be true ; 2 for it is easy to see that such a monoto- 
nous direction of the soul, so much at variance with the essential 
constitution of human nature, must have often passed off into sleep 
and dreams. 

Tho mystical bent of this sect led to various other errors, which 
are often found connected with similar appearances. In various 
ways, we see, connected with such appearances, the habit of con- 
founding sensual with spiritual feelings, particularly sensual with 
spiritual love,-— a habit which has often been attended with the most 
pernicious consequences. Thus, too, the Euchites compared the 
spiritual marriage of the soul to its heavenly bridegroom, in a grossly 
sensual manner, with an earthly union. 8 

l This is seen from a fragment of tbe tract of the monophysite Severn*, written 
against tbe work of tbe Eucbile Lampetios, which was entitled the Testament. We gather 
from tbe opposite position taken by the former, that the Euchites approved only of • 
vfivtiv IvicapiiQ, See Wolf, anecdote Grace, t. iii. p. 182 : and this inference is con- 
firmed by the acts of a synod held in opposition to the Euchites, cited ly Photius, c. 
52. Of tbis Lampetios, it is here said: 'Or! to** rd? «pac ^aXXorrac i{vu«rnrf< 
Kal dtiovpiv, m* {nrd pofiop cri Tvyx a|, dVr a,> 

* Cases at least occur elsewhere, of monks who, in despair from not being able to es- 
cape temptations in singing and prayer, sought relief in immoderate sleep. See Nil. iii. 
vj>. 224. 

3 Timoth. iv. Toiavrtft alvSaviTctt ^ V'^X 1 * xotimwlat yirofiunjt arrji wapi rw 
ovpaviov vvfupioVf o1a% alaSdviTai h yvvt) iu Ttj avvovtriq rov avdpos. 
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The pride of the mystical sects, and the tendency of idealism to 
reduce everything to a subjective form, led frequently to a panthe- 
istic self-deification. Tbia seems to have been the case also with 
the Eucbites. They asserted, that they had become partakers of 
the divine nature. The Deity was able to assume all possible forms, 
nod did actually assume all forms, particularly for the purpose of 
communicating himself to such souls as were fitted to receive him. 
"The three hypostases of the Triad," they taught, " are nothing 
but different forma of revelation of the one divine Essence, — the 
Trinity resolves again into Unity." 1 Thus tbey were led to look 
upon the appearances of the angels in the Old Testament, upon the 
patriarchs and prophets, and upon Christ himself, as only different 
forms of the manifestation and revelation of the one divine Essence ; 
and they were were persuaded that, by virtue of their own spiritual 
perfection, all was concentrated in them. If angel, patriarch, pro- 
phet, Christ himself, were named to such a person, bis reply, in 
each case, was, " That am I myself." 2 Perhaps they were like- 
vise, by their mystical idealism, led to deny the reality of Christ's 
miracles, to explain them as only symbolical ; since such facts in 
the sensible world seem to have been regarded by them as wholly 
unimportant to the religion of the spirit. 9 

It should be mentioned also, as among their peculiar opinions, 
that they considered fire as the creative principle of the universe, 
an opinion of which we find many traces also in other theosophio 
sects. 

It was sometimes objected to the Eucbites, that they pushed 
their Antinomianism, and their mistaken freedom, to such an ex- 
cess, as even to permit those who were called perfect to abandon 
themselves to every vice. True, we ought not to give too much 
credit here to the report of adversaries; yet it must be allowed, that 

1 TimoUi. $ 6. Acyovo-ur ort rptU throo-rdo-itc els filav inriarairur dyaXverrat mat 
iwrafimk\6irrai f xal Bri h $t(a 4>va-ic Tpitrvrai Kai piTa/EMWtTaft tit owtp A» iSlky 
W *v7*p«£jy tcu« iaurtjt d£uut ^rvx<zcv, e. XL *H Wx'l TO " wvvfiarlieov litrafi&X- 
Xjrai tic Tiy* £ifa» <j>vcrtv. The Euchites having propagated themselves for a long 
period, and mysticism being in its own nature an inconstant thing, it is qnite possible 
that different parties may have arisen among them; and thus the party which asserted 
these things of the Trinity, may not have been the same with the one which taught thst 
those who were enlightened by their prayer had a sensuous intuition of the Trinity. 

3 Epiphan. 1. c. 

a Yet this cannot be certainly inferred from the opposite position of Severus. Wolf, 
aoecdota, t. iU. p. 17. 
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this practical error did not, at least, lie bo very remote from ibeir 
principles and their spirit Their presumptuous self-confidence, 
their defiance of the frailties of human nature, might thus, perhaps, 
meet with its own punishment ; and we have, in fact, noticed 
above, in the case of the monks, many examples of transition from 
the extreme of ascetic severity to an unbridled licentiousness of 
morals. 

As it was a principle held by the Euchites, in common with 
many similar sects, that the end sanctifies the means, and that it 
was right to conceal from common men, who were enslaved to 
their senses, the higher truths, which they were not yet prepared 
to receive, and to affect an assent to their opinions; it was, on 
this account, difficult to discover the members of this sect, and to 
seize upon any clue to their doctrines. Flavianus, bishop of An- 
tioch, (after the year 881,) condescended to act according to the 
same principle, with a view to find them out, punish, and expel 
them. He managed to enter into a conference with their superior, 
Adelphius, as if he were entirely of the same opinion with him, and 
thus enticed him to a confession, which he then made use of against 
Adelphius himself, and his whole sect. 1 

A similar spirit of ascetic fanacticism threatened to spread far 
and wide, when, after the middle of the fourth century, the zeal 
for monastic life was diffused by Eustathius, afterwards bishop of 
Sebaste in Armenia, through Paphlagonia, and the districts of 
Pontus ; and there are, indeed, many indications which serve to 
show that some outward connection existed between the Euchites 
and the Eustathians, — a fact which the name Eustathians, given 
also to the Euchites, seems to confirm. The synodal writings, and 
the canons of the council of Gangra, the metropolis ofPaphla 
gonia,s which was assembled for the purpose of opposing these 

1 Theodoret. h. e. iv. 13. 

3 There are, in relation to this matter, two disputed points, vis. the question whether 
the Eustathians (ol wtpl Eixrrc&low), against whom this council was directed, really 
sprang from Eustathius of Sebs>te y and to what time the meeting of this council is to be 
assigned. The first question admits of being more easily settled than the last All the 
(acts are in favour of an affirmative answer to this question. Not only is the testimony 
of Socrates, ii. 48, and of Soaomen, iii. 14, to this effect, but the whole is in perfect ac- 
cordance with the character of Eustathius, who wss a zealous ascetic, and the fint 
preacher of the ascetic life in the countries around the Pontus, and bad formed s wbol« 
school. See Bssilii CsBSsreens. ep. 223. ( Here we find mentioned, in met, the ascetic 
dress, to which the Eustathians, according to the report of the council of Genera, a* 
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errors, furnish us the best means of informing ourselves with 
regard to their character ; while they present, at the same time, a 
remarkable memorial of the healthful spirit of Christian morals, 
which set itself to oppose this one-sided tendency of asceticism 
Wives forsook their husbands and children, husbands their wives, 
servants their masters, to devof * themselves to the ascetic life.* Se 
veral, who had placed too great confidence in themselves, fell into 
immoral practices. They despised marriage and the domestic life. 
Those who wore the ascetic garb, fancied that at once they had be- 
come perfect Christians, and looked down with contempt on others 
who went about in their ordinary apparel. They refused to take 
any part in the sacrament of the supper, where married priests had 
consecrated the elements. Where, in the country, no churches had 
as yet been erected, and divine worship was held in private houses, 
they refused to join either in prayer or in the communion, because 
they held that no dwelling was holy enough for such purposes, the 
owners of which lived in wedlock. They celebrated their private 
worship in separate assemblies, ascribing to that worship a sacred* 
oess which was wanting to the church assemblies. 2 

As these fanatical tendencies, which grew out of the ascetic en- 
thusiasm, threatened to be the cause of so much disturbance to the 
church life, it became necessary to devise some means of protecting 
it against this danger, and of guiding the ascetic life, which was 
highly prized, in a course of development which would be salutary 

critod a peculiar sanctity— the £ha afiQidapara, that is, according to the letter of 
Basihus, to wage lfMrWw» Ka ^ * £<**"! *«1 *n* afaifrnrov fivpartii rd vrodtifiara,) 
ud ep. 110. Epiphanius, hares. 75. We perceive also in the letters of Besilius, a trace 
of opposition to the new monastic spirit in the districts of the Pontns. At least at Neo- 
esnarea, where the attachment to old usages prevailed, the spreading of the ascetic life 
■mong men and virgins was brought up as an objection against Basilius of Cessarea. 
See ep. 207 ad Neocassareens. $ 2. 

Bat the second question is among the most difficult of decision. If we suppose, with 
Psgi, who follows Socrates and Sozomen, the council to have been held a.d. 860, then 
tare is something strange in the manner in which the council name Eustathius, since 
he was then bishop; unless we suppose that the council did not consider Eustathius, 
*ho by a party had been deposed, as really a bishop, and thought themselves justified 
to treat him contemptuously. But, if we assume that the council was held at some 
earlier date, it is singular again, that no allusion to it is to be found in the letters of 
Basil. Still the case may have been, that Basil, on account of the relation in which he 
Hood with the party by whom this council was held, did not recognise it as a legal one. 

1 The same was the case among the Euchites. Joh. Damasc p. 907. 

s The same was true among the Euchites. Joh. Damasc. pag. 37. 
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to the cburcb, and consistent with good order. For this purpose, 
in the first place, particular encouragement was given to the regular 
institution of the cenobitic life ; and next, it was attempted to 
bring this into closer connection with the whole body of the church, 
and into a condition of greater dependence on the episcopal super- 
vision in each diocese. 1 In the cenobitic life, everything was sub- 
jected to one guidance, after a regular plan ; to each individual 
was assigned his particular place, and sphere of action ; obedience 
and humility, the unconditional submission of the will of the 
individual to that of the superior, who should be obeyed, even to 
the utter sacrifice of one's own inclinations, — these stood in the 
highest rank of monkish virtues. Every extravagance was to 
be immediately checked, and reduced within proper limits, by 
the guidance of the superior. Whoever felt himself, in any way, 
restless and uneasy, was not only required not to conceal it from 
his leaders, but to disclose to them his whole heart, that, through 
their experience and wisdom, he might receive advice and consola- 
tion ; lest the evil, concealed in his own breast, should spread wider, 
and at last become incurable. It must be admitted, that, in the 
monastio life, the essence of true humility, whioh has its foundation 
within, in a temper proceeding from the sense of dependence on 
God, was often misconceived, and outward humiliation before men 
substituted in the place of inward humiliation before God. A ser- 
vile spirit grew out of this confusion of ideas. But it is not to be 
denied that order, strict discipline, subjection of the individuals to 
the laws of the whole, and wise guidance, were absolutely necessary 
to keep in the right course a multitude of men, of different humours, 
and often rude and uncultivated. Good and pertinent are the re- 
marks of Basil of Ccesarea, respecting the advantages of the common 
life of the Cenobites over the solitary life of the Anachorets ; while 
at the same time, they furnish one example of a truly evangelical 
judgment on the subject of Monacliism : — " The eremetical life con- 
flicts with the essential character of Christian love, since here each 
individual is concerned only for what pertains to his own good ; 

1 The examples of such men as Basil of Caesarea, and Chrysostom, teach this. The 
life of Basil of Cassarea, of Gregory of Nazianzum, and the doctrinal controversies ol 
the fourth and fifth centuries, show what divisions in the churches could grow out 
of the influence of the monks. The council of Chalcedon decreed, in its fourth csnou, 
that no person should bo allowed to found a cloister without permission of the bishop, 
and that the monks in town and country should be obedient to the bishop. 
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while the essence of Christian love prompts each to seek, not alone 
what serves for his own advantage, hut also the good of others, 
Neither will such a person find it easy to come to the knowledge of 
his failings and deficiencies; since he has no one to correct him 
with love and gentleness. What is written in Ecclesiastes iv. 10, 
applies to the case of such a person : ' Woe to him that is alone 
when he falleth ; for he hath not another to help him up.' In a 
society, many can work together, so as to fulfil the divine com- 
mands on different sides. But he who lives alone is ever confined 
to one single work ; and, while this is heing done, other works 
most be neglected. Next, if all Christians constitute together one 
body, under one Head, and stand related to each other as the mem- 
bers of one body ; how can any such relation subsist, when they 
live thus separated from one another, each striving to be enough 
for himself ? But if they do not find themselves standing in the 
nght relation to each other as members of the same body, neither 
can they stand in the right relation to their common Head. In 
one society, the influence of the Holy Spirit in each individual 
passes over to all ; the gifts of grace imparted to each become a 
common possession of all, and the gracious gifts of all redound to 
the advantage of each individual. But he who lives for himself 
alone, has, perhaps, a gracious gift ; but he makes it unprofitable, 
since he buries it in his own bosom ; — and whoever is acquainted 
w ith the parable of the talents, must know how great a responsi- 
bility is thus incurred/ 1 

A struggle now arose between the Cenobites and the ascetics 
who traced their origin back to an earlier period ; inasmuch as the 
latter were unwilling to submit to the new rules of the monks, but 
wished to maintain their ancient independence. They were in the 
Whit of living two or three together ; and they built their cells, for 
the most part, in cities, or in the larger villages. They supported 
themselves, like other monks, by the labour of their own hands ; 
and their very opponents, the adherents of the new order of the 

1 See Basil, regula fua. viL ii. 346. It is finely remarked also by Nilus, against the 
€tt ggerated estimate of the hermit-life, iii. 73 ; " Whoever saya, I become an anachoret, 
that 1 may have uo one to excite my anger, is not essentially different from an irrational 
tafc; for we see such also quiet when a man docs not excite them to anger." And he 
We*, as opposed to the anacfaoret life, the texts in Ephes. v. 21, Pet. iv. 10, Pet. ii. 13, 
Pfclipp. ii. 4. 
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Cenobites, were constrained to acknowledge that they were diligent 
and industrious. The latter, who alone have left behind any ac- 
counts of these classes of ascetics (known in Egypt under the name 
of Sarabaites, in Syria under that of Remoboth), give, it is true, a 
very unfavourable description of them ; and, as they could be no 
otherwise than hostilely disposed towards these adversaries of the 
new form of the monastic life/ what they have to say on this sub- 
ject is, of itself, liable to suspicion ; and many of their objections 
show at once that they originated in hatred, and were without auy 
just foundation. Cassian, for example, accuses them of misappro- 
priating to purposes of sensual indulgence, or covetously boarding 
up, the surplus of their earnings. 8 Or even supposing this was 
managed by them in the best possible manner, still it was impos- 
sible for them to attain to the virtue of the monks. For the monks 
practised daily the same self-denial ; but to the ascetics their very 
bounty to the poor was an occasion of pride, which daily received 
nourishment. Now we see here at once, what Cassian himself was 
unable to conceal, that the first of these charges could not, in so 
sweeping a manner, be laid against the Sarabaites ; and, as it con- 
cerns the second, it is evidently a mere inference in the writer's own 
mind, from the false assumption that, without the outward and 
unconditional submission to another's will, without the servile obe- 
dience of the monks, there is no true humility. Bad qualities and 
good were, no doubt, to be found among these people, as among the 
Cenobites; but their enemies, of course, held up to notice the 
worst side. Jerome charges them with hypocrisy ;• of which there 
was no lack, indeed, among many of the monks. He says of 
them, that they availed themselves of the outward show of sanctity, 
which they affected, to dispose of their wares at a higher rate than 
others ; — which might be no less true of the monks. 4 He accuses 
them of speaking against the clergy. It may well be, that, as 

1 Id the role of the Benedictines, c. i. it is also plainly evident, that they were parti- 
cularly accused of a spirit of freedom unbecoming in monks (sine pastore et lege vim?), 
and to this same spirit every thing bad in them was attributed. In this very place, it » 
conceded that they were of a far better kind than the degenerate monks that strolM 
about through the couutry (the Gyro vagi). 

* Collat. 18, c. vii. 

3 Ep. 22 ad Eustochium. 

* Nilus himself objects to a class of the monks, that iraaav iropto-rtKifv fi*ripx**~ ni 
ri\vr\v. Ad Magnam, c. 30. 
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laymen, they were inclined to boast of their superiority to the 
clergy, on the score of their ascetic mode of life. It may be, that 
they opposed the pride of asceticism to that of the hierarchy ; but 
it may also be, that, among these people, many pions laymen were 
led, by their zeal for the cause of religion, to attack the vices of a 
worldly-minded clergy. There may have been some grounds for 
the opinion, that most of the objections brought against them, as 
veil as the quarrels of which they were the occasion, would have 
ceased, or never existed, had they subjected themselves to the same 
strict oversight which prevailed among the Cenobites. 

We shall now proceed to contemplate Monachism in its various 
relations, during this period, to the Eastern church. As it com* 
monly happens with historical phenomena of this kind, deeply 
grounded in the life of an age and pervading all its manifestations, 
that the best and worst qualities, springing from the Christian and 
the unchristian spirit, meet together, and are found in closest con- 
tact ; so it happened in the case of Monachism. Some care, there* 
fore, must be exercised here, in separating the opposite elements, 
if we would neither unjustly condemn, nor, through the influence 
of party feelings, without regard to historical facts, approve the 
phenomenon here presented ; as, in truth, we may find abundant 
examples, in this very period, of both these equally partial and 
erroneous ways of passing judgment on Monachism. 

And here, in the first place, it is necessary to distinguish the 
Anachorets from the Cenobites. To the former, it was objected, in 
this period itself, that they lived solely for themselves ; were wanting 
in active charity ; l — in defending them against which objection, 
Augustin observes that those who brought against them such com- 
plaints, did not reflect how useful those might be in a spiritual 
sense, who were not personally visible, by means of their prayers, 
and the example of their life. 3 Chrysostom, however, says that it 
were certainly better, if the Anachorets also could live together in 
a society, so as to manifest, in an outward manner, the bond of 
charity. Yet, in either case, he observed, the essential requisite of 
love might be present in the disposition ; for love, assuredly, is 

1 Videntnr nonnnllla res humanas plus quam oportet deseruiase. Anguatm. de mo- 
ribns eeeleaias catholic*, 1. i. § 66. 

* Anguatin. 1. c. noo intelligentibua, quantum nobis eorum animoa in orntionibus 
prosit at vita ad exemplutn, quorum corpora vidcre non sinimur. 
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not restricted to the limits of space. They bad, in truth, many 
admirers ; and these would cease to admire, if they did not lore 
them ; and, on the other hand, they prayed for the whole world, 
which is the greatest evidence of love. 1 Even those among the 
Anachorets who lived entirely secluded and separate from the 
world, were not therefore, by any means, excluded from all exer- 
cise of influence upon others. The greater the reverence they in- 
spired by their strict eremetic life, the more they were sought oat, 
in their grottoes or cells, on their rocks or in their deserts, by men 
of every rank, from the emperor s palace to the lowest hovel, who 
visited them for counsel and consolation. 3 Men who, in the crowd 
of earthly affairs, in the dazzling glitter of the world, were not 
easily brought to think of any higher concerns, would approach 
one of these recluses in a state of mind which rendered them at 
once susceptible for higher impressions. A word spoken to them 
in that state of feeling, sustained by the whole venerable aspect of 
the recluse, might produce greater effects than long discourses 
under other circumstances. 8 . Oftentimes theee hermits, after having 
remained for years hidden from the eye of the world, appeared pub- 
licly, on the occurrence of great and general calamities, or as pro- 
tectors of entire cities and provinces, who were dreading the heavy 
vengeance of some exasperated emperor. A spirit wliich, living 
by faith, was conscious of being free from the bondage of the world 
and independent of earthly things, gave them courage and power 
to speak boldly, where no other man dared to do so : their inde- 
pendence and their reverence for a higher power, which even the 
mightiest of the earth acknowledged, procured for them a hearing. 
When, after the insurrection at Antioch, a.d. 387, the emperor 
Theodosius, under the impulse of violent anger, threatened the 
whole city with destruction, the monk Macedonius, who for many 
years had not suffered himself to be seen in the world, came forth 
from his seclusion, hurried to Antioch, and put himself in the way 
of the two imperial commissioners, who had been sent for the pur- 
pose of holding the judicial trials. They dismounted respectfully 
from their horses, and embraced his hands and knees. He bid 
them tell the emperor, that he ought to remember he was a man, 

1 ChryBostom. H. 78, in Joannem, % 4, opp. ed. Montf. t. viii. f. 461. 

2 See the ii. book of ChryBostom contra oppngnatores vitas monastics. 
8 To »uch experience* Nilus refers, 1. ii. ep. 810. 
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and possessed of the same nature villi those who had done the 
wrong. " The emperor is thus angry," said he, " because the im- 
perial images have been destroyed, which, however, may easily be 
restored ; and he was intending, for tins reason, to destroy men, who 
are the living images of God, and one hair of whose head it was 
beyond his power to restore." 1 The monks were frequently visitod 
by the sick, who, when they failed of relief from medical skill, 
hoped to obtain a cure through the intercessions of these pious 
men. Those, especially, who were suffering under mental disorders, 
tod supposed to be possessed of evil spirits, frequently applied to 
them ; and it may be easily conceived that, in such states of mind, 
the immediate impression of a life so exalted above the world might 
produce extraordinary effects. Pious monks, rich in inward expe- 
rience, might avail themselves of such opportunities, even where it 
was beyond their power to bestow what the unfortunate patients 
came in quest of, to leave on their minds, and on those of the at- 
tendants or friends who brought them, some salutary lesson. 
Women came to them, to ask for their intercessions with God, that 
he would send them children. Mothers brought their children, that 
they might bestow on them their blessing, and, at the same time, 
scatter in their youthful minds some seed of religious truth ; as in 
the case of Theodoret, who often recurs to a salutary impression of 
this sort, which he had received in his childhood. 3 Monks were 
also called to pray in families, and could avail themselves of this 
opportunity of doing good. 8 Especially did the societies of monks 
form a striking contrast in the more or less remote neighbourhood 
of such large cities as Antioch, which were seats of wealth, splen- 
dour, and luxury, and of dissolute manners. What an impression 
must it have produced, when, either from curiosity, or for the pur- 
pose of receiving the counsel and consolation or obtaining the in- 
tercession of these men, the citizens visited them from the midst of 
their busy pursuits, and, in a mode of hfe destitute of every sensual 
enjoyment and comfort, witnessed, amidst all these deprivations, a 
tranquillity of soul of which they had not even formed a conception ! 
Easily may it be explained, why so many of the youth, of both 
sexes, should feel themselves constrained to exchange their affluence 

* Thetdoret. religios. taiaf. c. 13. 

* T heodoivt. hvi. relig. paj. USft et 1214, t. iii. 
t Nil. 1. ii. ep. 40. 
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for this poverty ! To the monks, those persons, in the Greek em- 
pire, often betook themselves, who, after an agitated and restless 
public life, through many political storms and reverses, either dis- 
gusted at the vain pursuits of the world and craving for repose, or 
driven by necessity to escape from some threatening danger, songht 
here a still retreat, where they might end their days ; as in the case 
of that venerable monk Nilus, who, having retired from a station of 
trust and dignity in Constantinople to Mount Sinai, in the begin* 
ning of the fifth century, could write as follows : l " So great grace 
has God bestowed on the monks, even in anticipation of the future 
world, that they wish for no honours from men, and feel no longing 
after the greatness of this world ; but, on the contrary, often seek 
rather to remain concealed from men : while, on the other hand, 
many of the great, who possess all the glory of the world, either of 
their own accord, or compelled by misfortune, take refuge with the 
lowly monks, and, delivered from fatal dangers, obtain at once ft 
temporal and an eternal salvation." And in the monastic profes- 
sion, might they now find a new inner life, and turn the treasure 
of experience they had acquired, to their own benefit, and that of 
others. 

As to the difference between the solitary life of the Anachorets 
and the common life of the Oenobites, it is to be observed, that the 
same objection cannot be made against the ascetic mode of living 
in common, which might be brought against the insulated life of 
the Anachorets, viz., that the spirit of active charity was here 
wanting ; for, as we have already remarked, judged on the principle 
of Christian love, the Cenobitic mode of life had the advantage over 
the other. The cmnobim formed, in fact, little communities, in 
which every kind of Christian activity and virtue found room for 
exercise, with the exception only of such as are strictly connected 
with the ties of family. Chrysostom says of this class, that they 
had fled from amidst tho bickerings of the world, for the purpose of 
cultivating charity with less disturbance. 3 People of all ranks 
might here associate together, and find a suitable occupation, sanc- 
tified by the spirit of Christian fellowship. Every kind of employ- 
Lib, i. ep. i. 
2 'Ewtfdf) yhp h ru>v trpayfidrtov (ptXowe itc ia xoXXot toUi t<$» kpl&mr Sid rovr e 
in fiivov ytvofjuvoi, t^» ay&iriiv ytwpyoxxri filr' itcpifitlat froXXtr?. H. 78, in Fvin- 
gel. Joh. § 1. 
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; not interfering with tranquillity and the other relations of the 
monastic life, was here pursued, and prosecuted with the feelings 
which ought to animate every Christian calling. Prayer, read* 
ing of the scriptures, sacred music, here alternated with, and 
accompanied, bodily labour. 1 The bond of Christian fellow- 
ship here united together what was separated by the relations 
of the world. Slaves, on whom their masters had bestowed 
freedom that they might enter a cloister, here joined in brotherly 
fellowship with those who had sprung from the noblest families ; 
and here they were trained for a higher life. It was the spirit 
of Monachism which gave special prominence to that Christian 
point of view, from which all men were regarded as originally 
equal in the sight of God ; which opposed the consciousness of. 
Gods image in human nature, to the grades and distinctions 
flowing out of the relations of the state. Hence this spirit, 
where it was pure, not recognizing the distance which the earthly 
relations had fixed between slaves and freemen, plebeians and 
nobles, invited and admitted all, without distinction, to the fel- 
lowship of that higher life, which had respect only to the univer- 
sal interests of humanity. The spirit of contempt for earthly show, 
the spirit of universal philanthropy, revealed itself in the pure ap- 
pearances of Monachism, and in much that proceeded from it. 
Nilus says : " In raising recruits for the military service of this 
world, slaves are rejected ; but into the ranks of the soldiers for 
piety, slaves enter with joy and confidence." 3 The same writer, 
citing the example of Job, chap, xxxi., gives special prominence 
to compassion for the race of slavos, whom a mastership of violence, 

1 In the greater monastic rule of Basilius, those occupations aft permitted and recom- 
mended to the monks, which did not compel them to he too much separated from one ano- 
ther, as well in the labours themselves, as in the sale of the products of their industry ; 
such occupations as subserved the necessary purposes of life, and not unseemly or hurt' 
ml passions; as, for example, the occupation of the weaver, of the shoemaker, so far as 
these trades did not administer to luxury. Architecture, the carpenter's trade, the smith, 
the cultivator of the toil, were not to be rejected on their own account, provided only 
they created no disturbance, and did not interrupt the life of the community. In this 
case, such occupations, agriculture especially, were to be preferred to many other em- 
ployments. The views on this subject were not everywhere precisely the same. They 
differed according as the barely contemplative or the practical point of view in the mo- 
nastic life predominated. Nilus, who proceeded on the former, is against the employ- 
ment of monks in agriculture. See Nil. de monastics exercitatlonc, c. 21. 

* Nil. iv. 4. 

VOL. III. V 
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destroying the fellowship of nature, had converted into tools. 1 
Among the works of Christian piety, he names the redeeming of 
slaves from bondage to cruel masters. 8 Slaves, who were oppressed, 
fled for protection to pious monks ; and the latter interceded for 
those in trouble with their masters. The abbot Isodore of Pela- 
sium, writing in behalf of one of these to his master, observes : 
" I did not suppose that a man who loves Christ, who knows the 
grace which has made all men free, could still hold a slave ;" s and 
to another he said : " The noble disposition frees those whom vio- 
lence has made slaves ; wherever this blameless disposition was 
found, Paul knew no difference between bond and free. 4 

The cloisters, moreover, were institutions of education, and as 
such were the more distinguished on account of the care they be- 
stowed on religious and moral oulture, because education generally, 
in this period, as may be gathered from the complaints of Libanias 
and Chrysostom, had fallen into neglect. Vanity and the love of 
display were among the first lessons learned in the schools of the 
sophists ; and, in the large cities, corruptions of all sorts threatened 
the tender age. Basil of Csesarea, in his rules for the education of 
the cloister, gives the following directions : " Inasmuch as our 
Lord has said, ' Suffer little children to oome unto me,' and the 
apostle praises those who from their youth had been taught the 
holy scriptures, and exhorts men to bring up their children in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord, let it be understood that the 
earliest age is particularly well suited for being received into the 
cloisters. Orphan children should be received gratuitously; and 
those who have parents should be admitted, when brought by them 
in the presence of many witnesses. They should receive a pious 
education, as children belonging in common to the whole society 
of brethren. Separate buildings should be specially appropriated 
to their use ; a particular diet and mode of living, carefully adapted 
to their age, should be appointed for them ; — the superintendence 

1 Nil. Perister. sect. 10, c. vi. f. 165. Ttjv irtpl rd oIkitUov ytvos cvpraStia' , 
o^rtp KaTitiovkuxraTo TtfioCaa rrjv <pv<rtv ii dvvatrrtia. 

3 The question to the rich man who came to meet death without having used his pro- 
perty in accordance with the impulses of Christianity. Tiro itwortcp 6d»p6fiM»* 
&fio-rira rijc <ric\tfp(K dov\ita* dwt)XXd£at ; 1. c. sect. ix. c. i. f. 134. 

8 Ob yap olfiai oUirnv lx tlv T0 ^ <t>i\oxpl<rro» t tliora rifv X°-P lv r h* w«rr« IX*»- 
SipuHrqaav. Epp. 1. i. ep. 142. 

* I. 306. 
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of their education should be entrusted to a person of years, experi- 
ence, and well-tried patience, who understood how to manage them 
with parental tenderness. Every fault should be so punished, that 
the punishment might prove at the same time an exercise of dis- 
cipline over the temper which had led to its commission. For ex- 
ample, if one indulged angry passions towards another, the fault 
should be punished by causing him to serve the other, according to 
the nature of the offence : greediness should be punished by fasting. 
From the beginning, they should obtain a familiar acquaintance with 
the holy scriptures ; instead of the fables of the poets, they should 
commit to memory the narratives of the miracles ; instead of the 
Gnomes, passages from the Proverbs of Solomon. Only at the stated 
hours of social prayer, should the grown people and the children 
come together. As many handicrafts must be learned early, the boys 
should, in such cases, be allowed to spend the day with the master- 
workmen, but should sleep and eat with the others. They should 
not be permitted to take the monastic vow until grown up, and then 
only when they showed an inclination 'and aptitude for the monas- 
tic life : in the opposite case, they should not be bound to do so." 1 

The cloisters were distinguished for their hospitality and benevo- 
lence to the poor. The cloisters of Egypt, for example, provided 
means of subsistence for the unfruitful districts of Lybia ; they 
sent ships, laden with grain and articles of clothing, to Alexandria, 
for distribution among the poor. 8 

In the cloisters on the mountain of Nitria, there were seven bake- 
houses, which provided the Anachorets of the bordering Lybian 
desert with bread. Travellers who, after a weary pilgrimage, ar- 
rived here from the wilderness, were suddenly surprised by the sight 
of a large body of men at labour amidst prayer and spiritual songs; 
and they found among them a brotherly, hospitable reception ; they 
were refreshed in body and mind. These monks were not pre- 
vented, by any ascetic scruples, from providing themselves with 
wine, for the refreshment of their guests. E very stranger might tarry 

I Basil, rcg. fus. § 19. 

* See Cassia*, institut. coenob. 1. 10, e. 22. Hist. Latu. c. 76. In this last place, it 
■ alio narrated, that a certain abbot and presbyter, named Serapion, under whose direc- 
tion stood man j cloisters and ten thousand monks, obtained and could distribute annu- 
ally at the harvest, in the Nomos of Arsenoe in Egypt, such a quantity of grain, that not 
only no poor person in the whole country suffered want, but he found it in his power 
sUo to support the poor in Alexandria. 

y2 
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with them as long as he pleased; but, if he remained longer than a 
week, they did not allow him to be idle, but required him either to 
join in the manual labours, or to occupy himself with a book. 1 

But, on the other hand, it cannot be denied that many erils re- 
sulted from the monastic institution; which is to be attributed 
partly to its having degenerated, a necessary conseqneDce of the 
excessive multiplication of the monks ; partly to the tendency it- 
self, so alien from the pure spirit of the gospel, which had first led 
to this form of Christian life, and which was then still more pro- 
moted by it. In respect to the first of these causes, the same thing 
happened here which so frequently occurs in connection with phe- 
nomena entering deeply into the life of a period, that numbers, 
without any special inner call, were hurried into the current by lira 
general enthusiasm or the love of imitation ; or, by some momentary 
shock which served to deceive them as to their own character, were 
impelled to withdraw from the world, without being in the least 
degree fitted for the tranquil uniform life of Monachism. Others 
chose this mode of life on account of the imposing show of holi- 
ness with which it was invested, induced by the opportunity, which 
it promised them, of indolently gratifying their desires and passions 
under the mask of religion. People of the lower classes renounced 
no earthly enjoyment by entering upon the monastic life, but, un- 
der the appearance of renouncing the world, secured earthly goods, 
on which they never could have reckoned. 2 What must have been 
the result, when rude people of the lowest class set themselves up 
all at once as leaders of monkish societies ? Yet Nilus complin*' 
that a man who was but yesterday a water-carrier at an inn, migto 
to day make himself pass as an abbot ; and Isodore of Pelusiunn 
that shepherds and runaway slaves founded cloisters,* — for all 
which, indeed, the bishops were answerable, since it shewed a want 
of oversight over the whole diocese of the church ; unless the troth 
was, that the swarms of monks had now become too powerful even 
for the bishops. Uneducated men, of rude and savage character, 

1 Hist. Lnus. c. vi. 

2 Nil. Tractat. ad Magnam, pay. 297. OM Ka-ra\nr6»Tt* rl tcai & f»* "X^ 
KTti<rafAtvot t Iktrwtp Iwropiias ov <f>t\ovo<pias virod'cVtar r6v fiova&tKov /?«*' "'*'"" 
fit vot. 

9 Nilus de monastica exercitat. c. 22. Isidor. Pel us. ]. i. ep. 2621 
* As Isidorus of Pelusium writes : Eriipn tcai <pd\ayyei ov novax***, «XAi /»«A^*' 
fA.fiX>)ytav. 
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wbo brought their restless spirit with them into the seats of quiet, 
were eager to seize on every occasion which gave employment to 
tlieir passions. Hence the troops of wild zealots, who raved 
against Pagans and heretics, demolished and plundered temples ; 
ulio often took so mischievous a part in doctrinal controversies ; 
vbo were eager to be employed as tools of fanaticism, and of the 
ambition of those who stood leaders of the church party. Add to 
this, that to such men, who constantly moved in one narrow circle 
of intuitions and feelings, and who were in no sense in a condition 
lo step beyond this narrow range, that to such, every deviation 
from their own accustomed modes of thought and expression easily 
appeared as a departure from the essentials of Christianity itself. 
It was persons of this class who led the heathens, men like Liba- 
uius and Rutilius, 1 to draw up such unfavourable pictures of the 
Monastic institution, about which they formed their judgment from 
such spurious off-shoots. Distinguished, on the other hand, for 
moderation and love of truth, is the judgment which Synesius, 
while yet a Pagan, pronounces on Monachism, when he 6ays : 
" Such men as Amus of Egypt, with whom intellectual intuition 
supplied the place of scientific culture, might be allowed to dis- 
course of divine things, without scientific preparation ; but the 
case was different with the great crowd of those who wished to pass 
judgment on spiritual matters without the spiritual sense, especially 
with such as had not been led to adopt this mode of life by any 
original inclination of nature, but, sprung from different classes of 
society, had seized upon it merely on account of the peculiar con 
sideration in which it was held, — people whom their necessities 
alone had brought together." 2 

Out of Monachism sprang the most heterogeneous tendencies of 
the religious spirit. It was the case with many, that the incessant 
struggles with their own nature, and the large and various inward 
experience thus acquired, opened to them a profound knowledge of 
themselves, as well as of the remedy which alone can secure to man 
the healing of his moral evil, and give him inward peace and repose. 
They became satisfied, from their own experience, of the vanity of 

l See his poetical description of bis travels. 

J Sjnesti Dion. Oi/'c ol/x h irpwrri <pv<rit M toV<3« r6» fiiov i^u>pp.ij<rt»' &<mp &k 
«X\o t« r«r lirioKipovirrtop, t^v yivvaiav aipicrtv i%*]\u>Ka<ri irai/Tod*icoi rk Svtii ra 
V** <«i card XP g i av J*p**toi vwiaraptpot. 
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the righteousness which is founded on works ; while, in reliance on 
the grace of redemption, in child- like submission to God, they 
found a spring of comfort, of peace and power, which they 
could never have found in all the discipline of asceticism. Tims 
there occasionally sprang up out of Monachism, a warm and liv- 
ing Christianity, having its scat in the heart, and exerting its 
influence there ; — a Christianity directly opposed to the opus 
operatum of asceticism. We see this in the example of Chry- 
sostom, who was trained up under the influence of the monastic 
life ; in that of Nilus, who, in his letters on trusting m works 
which cannot stand, often points away from this, to trust in the 
Redeemer alone ; l and in the example of their contemporary, Mar- 
cus. 3 Nor were all those who exercised themselves in subduing 
the power of sense by the severest abstinence, therefore governed 
by the delusive notion that the essence of Christian perfection con- 
sisted in such works of renunciation and mortification of self, and 
that it was possible, in this way, to obtain especial merit in the 
sight of God. The monk Marcianus, who lived towards the close 
of the fourth century, in a desert of Syria, and was famed for 
the rigid austerity of his life, furnishes a remarkable example to 
the contrary. Attracted by his universal renown, Avitus, an aged 
monk, came from another desert to visit him. Marcian, out of his 
scanty means, had provided himself with the best meal which could 
be procured. Having conversed awhile with each other, and united 
in prayer about the third hour after noon, the hermit served up 
his meal in a dish, and invited Avitus to partake of it. But the 

1 For instance, in his beautiful exposition of Bom. ii , 15, L iii. ep. 284. u We shall 
be our own accusers in the day of judgment, if our own conscience condemns us. What 
other defence or help shall we then And, in that state of anxiety, besides reliance on our 
most compassionate Lord Christ alone ? Like a benevolent, peace-bringing, friendly 
angel, the remembrance of Christ, our dearly beloved Master, presents itself to us in the 
midst of our despondency, and the deep-rooted, unshaken faith in him has baniabed 
trembling and shame, filled the heart witb joy, and brought back the wanderer from God 
to union and fellowship with him. 

2 See, e. g. in his smaller tracts, the seotion vipi rfiv oU>niv*» l£ Zpyw* Sikomwt- 
Sai. Bibl. patr. Galland. T. viii. f. [18. He says, for example: " Some suppose Ibey 
possess true faith, without keeping the commandments ; but others, who keep them, ex- 
pect the kingdom of God as a reward, which God is bound to bestow on them : both are 
far from the kingdom of heaven. If Christ died for us according to the scriptures, and 
we livo not to ourselves, but to him who died for us and rose again, we are assuredly 
pledged to serve him, even till death. How can we, then, look upon our adoption by 
God as a reward which ho is bound to confer on ns ?" 
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latter declined, saying, that it was not his custom to eat before 
evening, and that he often fasted two and even three days together. 
"Well, then," said Marcian, " to oblige me, deviate a little to-day 
from your usual habits ; for I am ill, and cannot wait till even- 
ing As this representation of the case, however, made no differ- 
ence with his guest, who was determined not to relax in the least 
from his austere rule, Marcian said : " I am very sorry you have 
come so far in the expectation of seeing a man of strict self- con- 
trol, and that you must be disappointed of your hopes, since, instead 
of that, you have found in me a person who indulges himself." At 
hearing this, Avitus was troubled, and declared he would prefer rather 
to eat flesh, than allow any such thing to be said. Then said Mar- 
cian: " I also lead the same life as you do, and am accustomed to 
eat only when night approaches. But we know that love is better 
than fasting ; for the former is a divine law, while the latter, 
on the oontrary, is a rule which we impose on ourselves of free 
choice." 1 

But, on the other hand, there also sprang up, out of Monachism, 
the spirit of self-righteousness on the ground of works ; a legal 
morality separated from all connection with the inward essence of 
the gospel, and tending especially to keep back the consciousness 
of the need of redemption; the spirit of a slavish self- mortification, 
&t war with the essence of Christian liberty ; the spirit of a Phari- 
saical, ascetic pride. Many, who felt the ungodly impulses in 
human nature, were persecuted the more by impure thoughts, the 
more they gave heed to them, instead of employing their minds on 
other subjects capable of tasking their utmost powers. Many, 
who would violently suppress the purely human impulses of their 
nature, as if they were a hindranoe to the striving after moral per- 
fection,' and yet could not wholly stifle the voice of nature, as we 

1 Theodoret. religios. hist. c. 8. 

* Kften those Who were influenced more by the spirit of pure Christianity, yet euf- 
frad themselves to be so fir misled, by the false notions of the monks respecting es- 
fcugeuent from the world, by seeking after likeness to God in the renunciation of their 
own human nature, as to mistake altogether, on this point, the essential character of 
Christianity, which would adopt into itself all the pure feelings of humanity, aiming sim- 
P^ to inspire into them a new life, to sanctify and ennoble them. Thus Nilus himself 
requires of a monk, that he should suppress within him all remembrance of earthly rela- 
tionships, reckoning tins a pari of the duty of becoming' dead to the world ; so entirely 
4tt be misapprehend the nature of Christian renunciation of the -world, which has refer- 
ence to the world only as opposed to God and his kingdom ; to that whic his ungodly. 
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saw above in the example of Anthony, — many of these tormented 
themselves in vain ; they devised the strangest expedients for the 
crucifixion of self and the mortification of their nature ; yet with- 
out advancing a step in true inward holiness. The legal, slavish 
spirit of Pharisaism ; fear of malignant fiends and of the evil one ; 
fear of the dreadful images of divine wrath, came in place of the 
child-like, free, oheerfdl, God-trusting spirit of Christian love. We 
are here presented with appearances which remind us rather of the 
spirit of the self- torturing Saniahs of India striving to unman them- 
selves, than of the temper of child-like love, resignation, and cheer- 
fulness, which the gospel brings with it. A few examples will 
illustrate this. 

Eusebius, a monk in Syria, employed another, by the name of Am- 
mianu8, to read to him from the gospels. But certain countrymen 
who happened to be ploughing in a neighbouring field, drew off bis 
attention, so that a portion which he bad not distinctly understood, 
must be read over a second time. To punish himself for this, he 
took a vow that he would never go in any other way or direction, than 
one narrow path that led to the church. And, to compel himself 
always to look to the earth, he fastened about his loins an iron gir- 
dle, riveted to his neck a heavy iron collar, and by a chain connected 
this collar to his girdle ; thus bringing himself into such a bend- 
ing posture, that he must always look to the earth. Being asked 
for what useful purpose he was submitting to so painful a con- 
straint, which allowed him neither to look up to heaven nor around 
on the fields, he replied .* it was a stratagem he was employing 
against Satan ; thus confining his conflict with Satan to such trifli n 
matters, where be had but little to. lose nor Satan much to gain, and 
where if the latter was overoome, still the victory would appear to 
be not worth the contest. This, to be sure, was reducing the strug- 
gle against sin, and the work of sanctification, from the interior of 
the heart to a mere outward play with mechanics ! Another, who 
had invented a refined species of torture for the castigation of him* 
self, assigned as a reason for it, that, conscious of his sins and the 
punishment they deserved, he was seeking, by means of these self- 
inflioted pains, to lessen the severer punishment which threatened 

In like manner, he requires of the monk, that he should show tote of kindneae to bis 
necessitous relatives, in precisely the same way as to the poor who are entirely strangei*. 

See Nil. 1. iii. ep. 290. 
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1dm in hell. 1 Here, in the obscuration of the Christian conscious- 
ness of redemption, we find the germ of the whole unevangelical 
theory respecting penance, as a voluntary satisfaction paid to di- 
vine justice ; out of which grew the doctrine of indulgences, and 
many other superstitious notions. 

In this way arose the class, called the Stylites, who spent whole 
years standing on lofty pillars. Thus Simeon, for example, who 
was the first of this order, and lived about the beginning of the 
fifth century, finally established himself on a column which mea- 
sured six and thirty ells, or sixty feet from the ground. We have 
already spoken of the impression produced by this extraordinary 
spectacle, and of its effects in leading to the conversion of rude 
pagan tribes. 9 Simeon is said to have been the instrument of much 
good, also, by the exhortations to ropentance which be gave from 
his pillar, and by settling disputes and restoring peace between 
enemies. To these benevolent labours of the man, Theodoret ap- 
peals, in endeavouring to defend him from the reproach with which 
be might, not without reason, be charged, for expending the ener- 
gies of his will upon so frivolous a thing. Divine grace — so he 
supposes — bad thus operated through him, in order to arrest, by 
such an extraordinary phenomenon, the attention of men who were 
not to be instructed except through their senses, and to bring them 
by this means to the divine doctrine itself. His language de- 
serves notice : " As princes, after certain periods, change the em- 
blems on their coins, choosing sometimes the lion, at others, stars 
or angels, for the die, and endeavouring to give a higher value to 
the gold by the striking character of the impression ; so God has 
made piety assume these novel and varied forms of life, like so 
many new characters to awaken the admiration, not only of the 
disciples of the faith, but also of the unbelieving world." 8 Doubtless 
he was right in supposing that the spirit of Christian piety, although 
ever one and the same, is yet capable of exhibiting itself in manifold 
forms of life, as these vary with the changing forms of culture ; yet 
this spirit, nevertheless, cannot take such forms as contradict, and 
threaten to suppress or to render indistinct, its own essential charac- 
ter. Christian piety needed not to be stamped with a form so 

1 Hiat. religios. e. 28. 

3 See p. 118. 

> Hist, religioa. c. 25, T. iii. pag. 1274. 
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foreign from its own nature, and adapted to excite the wonder of rude 
men, in order to prepare the way for exerting its appropriate influ- 
ence. The divine power within it operates by its own energy, though 
not always in so sodden and surprising a manner, yet the more 
deeply and thoroughly, just because it operates, not on the senses 
and the imagination, but on that which affines to God in human 
nature. Had Simeon planted himself down among those rude 
men, and laboured among them, by preaching the gospel in words | 
and works, by a life animated by the spirit of self-sacrificing love, | 
he would not perhaps have so speedily induced thousands to sob- ' 
mit to baptism ; but, what is far more, he would have gradually 
introduced the power of the gospel into their hearts, and, by its 
means, brought about a new creation. On the other hand, afterso 
sudden an impression, which was, in all reepeots, agreeable to the 
taste of the natural man, who looks after the godlike in outward 
appearances, men were easily led to form their conception of Chris- 
tianity accordingly, as a religion designed to communicate to their 
previous modes of feeling and thinking — as we so often find it in 
the case of conversions produced after this manner — a different 
form, much rather than a different spirit. The natural man, under 
which scriptural name we include alike the rude -and the wrongly 
educated, is, beyond question, more easily impressed by that which 
strikes the eye as something superhuman, than by the appearance 
of the truly godlike which lies concealed under the cover of the 
purely human form; but that impression, too, will be far more 
likely to lead men to deify that which has produoed such an effect 
on the senses, than to worship Him who alone is to be worshipped. 
And of this we have an example in the present case; for the images 
of this Simeon were regarded with a sort of superstitious venera- 
tion, and the figure of him, as Theodoret informs us, presented 
under the form of a protecting spirit, was set up, as a species of 
amulet, at the entrance of the shops in Borne. 

Many a person might, doubtless, be prompted by ambition to 
subdue and bring under his sensuous nature, even to as great an 
extent as this Simeon did, and still be very far from presenting the 
vastly more difficult offering of inward self-denial, which was not 
to be done by such artificial modes of discipline. 1 That truly de- 

l The story perhaps may be true, although there was nothing supernatural in it, bat 
only what may be very naturally explained, that Simeon had a vision, which at first he 
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vout and pious monk, Nilus, rightly directs the attention of one of 
these Stylites to the very point where he failed, to the radical evil 
within, which, in this partial victory itself over the flesh, found 
such means of nourishment : " Whoever exalts himself," he writes 
to him, " shall be abased. You have done nothing worthy of 
praise, in having stationed yourself on a lofty pillar ; and yet you 
wish to obtain the greatest praise. But look to it, lest for the 
moment you be extravagantly praised here by mortals, but be 
obliged hereafter, contrary to your hopes, to appear wretched before 
the eternal God ; because you were intoxicated here by the unde- 
served praise of men." 1 

There were, in fact, monks who carried dehumanization to such 
an extreme, as to divest themselves of every attribute which gives 
dignity to humanity, and to become mere brutes. As if without 
consciousness, and as if deprived of their senses in broad day, 
they wandered about, like wild animals, in deserts and on moun- 
tains, supporting their wretched existence on the herbs with which 
nature supplied them. 2 

While Monaohism must be regarded as an institution which 
properly originated in the Eastern church, and which corresponded 
particularly to the climate, no less than to the spirit of the East ; 
it was, on the other hand, an institution which found little to 
favour it in the ruder and more variable climate, and in the more 
active spirit, of the West. Hence, too, it was a longer time before 
this product of the East could find its way from that quarter into 

was tempted to consider as real, — a vision which presented before the much- admired man 
the reflected effervescence of his own spiritual pride, and which he subsequently recog- 
nised as an outward temptation of toe devil, but which he might, in a more salutary way 
have recognised as a temptation arising out of inward corruption. He once imagined he 
saw an angel appear before him with a chariot of fire, who wanted to transport him to hea- 
ven like Elijah, because the angels and blessed spirits were longing after him ; and he 
was already on the point of mounting into the chariot with his right foot, which was 
therefore sprained, when, as he made the sign of the cross, the phantom of Satan va- 
nished. See acta sanctorum mens. Januar. T. i. f. 271. If this is not a true story, yet 
the inner truth at least reflected itself in this legend. 

l L. ii 114. The same writer warns one of these Stylites, 1. c. ep. lid, to take heed 
lest, while be raised bis body aloft, his soul should grovel on the earth, and with its 
thoughts be far removed from heavenly things. Before, he had conversed with men, 
whom admiration had drawn around him; now he addressed himself particularly to 



S According to an apt similitude, the monks that grazed like animals, the /SoVkoi. 
8ee Sozomen, vi. 33. 
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the Western districts ; and, in the first instance, it met here with 
a more strenuous resistance than in the East. Athanasius was 
the first, who, during his residence at different times when banished 
from the East, among the Western people, introduced among them 
a better knowledge of the Oriental Monachism. His biographical 
account of the monk Anthony, which was early translated into the 
Latin, bad a great influence in this matter. Besides, respectable 
bishops of the West, who had been banished to the East during 
the Arian controversies, brought back with them, on their return, 
the enthusiasm for the monastic life ; as for instance, Eusebius of 
Vercelli. Men possessing such great influence as Ambrose of 
Milan, Martin of Tours, the Presbyter Jerome, contributed subse- 
quently, in the course of the fourth century, still further to awaken 
and diffuse this tendency of the Christian spirit in Italy and in 
Gaul. Men and women of the highest rank in Rome were im- 
pelled by the ascetic spirit which was spread by Jerome during his 
residence in that city, to retire from the great world, in which they 
had shone, and devote themselves, in Palestine or elsewhere, to the 
monastic life. But Jerome created for himself, by this very influ- 
ence, a multitude of enemies at Rome, whose attacks induced him 
to leave that city ; and we need not doubt, that the extravagances 
into which this man was so easily hurried with regard to everything 
which he undertook to advocate, contributed rather to injure than 
advance the cause of Monachism which he espoused. Angustin, 
who softened the exaggerations of Jerome, endeavoured to difruse 
Monachism in North Africa. Ho opposed it to the licentious 
spirit of the strolling, wildly fanatical, Donatist ascetics (the Cir- 
cumcelliones) ; and, beyond question, it bad here become quite evi- 
dent that the ascetic spirit, which had continued to prevail in these 
districts ever since the spread of Montanism by Tertullian, needed 
a more rigid discipline and restraint, to keep it from breaking out 
in those sallies of wild fanaticism, into which it was so apt to be 
betrayed when left to itself. In the mind of Augustin, Monachism 
was associated with the ideal, which even before his conversion had 
floated before a soul so smitten with the craving after the divine ; 
and first, in a form which adapted itself to the Platonism to which 
he was then devoted. While living, during that memorable period 
of his life in which the great crisis with him was preparing, in 
high intellectual society with his friends at Milan, he was seized 
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with die idea of an association of like-minded men, who, united 
by one spirit, renouncing the cares of the world, and throwing up 
•11 worldly property, should live together in the common striving 
after the contemplation and knowledge of divine things (in the av/i- 
<f*Ko<r6<l>€iv) ; all the means of the individuals being thrown into a 
common fund, out of which the common wants should be supplied. 
In his then existing state of mind, this ideal, with which the pas* 
aions and desirea that still governed him were in conflict, could 
serve no other purpose than to bring him to the consciousness of 
his own moral impotency. But when afterwards he obtained 
through the gospel the power of bringing his ideal nearer to a 
realization, the image of that Platonic association was supplanted 
m his mind by the idea of that primitive apostolical community at 
Jerusalem, which he strove after, and which, when he became ac- 
quainted with Monachism, be supposed he found there once more 
restored. From this starting point was unfolded in his mind the 
idea of a spiritual seminary, which he founded. After this model, 
he planned, when he afterwards became bishop, the canonical com- 
munity of his clergy. 

But he was aware, also, of the corruptions which grew out of the 
monastic life, and sought to counteract them, and to purify Mo- 
nachism from the bad influences which were connected with it. To 
this end, he wrote his work on the obligation of the monks to la- 
bour (de opere monachorum), which he dedicated to Aurelius, 
bishop of Carthage ; hoping, through his authority and influence, to 
effect a change for the better. Augustin observes that, in these 
countries, the majority of the monks consisted of persons from the 
lower ranks of society ; — slaves, to whom their masters had for this 
object either given, or been willing to give, their freedom^ or per- 
sons who came from the cultivation of the soil, or from the work- 
shops. 3 It would be a grievous sin, in bis opinion, not to admit 
suoh perrons ; for from the ranks of such many truly great men hnd 
proceeded ; since it is by that which is inconsiderable and vile in 
tbe estimation of the world, that God is used to produce the 
greatest effects, 1 Corinth, i. 27. But he rightly feared the danger 

l See aboTe. 

j Nunc autem veniunt plerumque ad hanc professionem et ex condition? servili, vel 
ttiflm liberti, Tel propter hoc a dominia libprati sive liberandi, et ex vita rosticana et ex 
opincnm exercitatione et plebeio labore. 
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of idleness and too great freedom, in the case of men who had been 
accustomed to severe corporeal labour and to rigid restraint. Many 
were there, who would be right well disposed to exchange a needy, 
sorrowful, and laborious life, for one free from all care, exempt 
from labour, and, at the same time, looked up to with univereal re- 
spect. They who discarded the obligation to manual labour, ven- 
tured, in defending their principles, to pervert many passages of the 
New Testament When that precept of the apostle Paul, in % 
Thessal. iii. 12, was objected to them, they appealed, on the other 
hand, to those misconceived passages in the sermon on the mount, 
in which all care for the wants of the morrow, hence all labour to 
acquire the means of sustenance for the morrow, were forbidden. 
Christian perfection was made to consist in this, — that men should 
expect, without labouring for their support, to be provided for by 
the hand of God, like the fowls of the air. This precept of Christ, 
they contended, Paul oould not mean to contradict ; the labouring, 
accordingly, as well as the eating, in those words of Paul, mast be 
understood, not in the literal, but in a spiritual sense — as referring 
to the obligation of communicating the nourishment of the divine 
word, which men had themselves received, to others also, — an ex- 
ample of the perversion of scripture, worthy to be noticed. 

Augustin, in this work, also describes the mischievous conse- 
quences whioh had arisen from the abuse of their liberty, and from 
idle habits among the monks in the West. In the monkish garb, 
which made them respected, they were accustomed to stroll about 
in the provinces trading in reliques, which were something trumped 
up for the occasion, or pretending that they had parents or relatives 
in this or that country, whom they were going to visit : they every- 
where took advantage of the outward impression of their sanctity 
to extort money, and oftentimes their hypocrisy was exposed by the 
vices in the indulgence of whioh they were surprised. 1 

In the early times of the fifth century, John Cassianus, who be- 
came president of a cloister in Massillia, (Marseilles,) introduced 
the monastic institutions of the East into the South of France, 
where he made them known by his works on the rules of the clois- 
ters (institutiones coenobiales), and his sketches of the spiritual 
conversations of the Oriental monks. 3 The cloisters of Southern 

l § 30. 2 Collationes, 
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France became the seats of a practical, Christian spirit, which, 
amid the distractions and devastations which came over this coun- 
try during the marauding incursions of barbarous tribes,' proved a 
great blessing to the people ; as, for instance, the cloister on the 
island of Lerina (Lerins), in Provence in particular. These clois- 
ters became also spiritual seminaries, which sent forth the bishops 
most distinguished for their self-sacrificing and pious labours ; such 
as Faustus of Riez (Rhegium, Bheji), and Caesarius of Aries. Yet 
Monachism would perhaps have been unable to withstand the de- 
structive influences which, in this and the next following times, 
were spreading far and wide, and the irregularities prevailing in the 
spiritual order would have become more widely diffused in Mo- 
nachism, which had a still laxer constitution, had not a remarkable 
man introduced into the monastic life a more settled order and a 
more rigid discipline, and given it that shaping and direction by 
which it became so influential an instrument, particularly for the 
conversion and the culture of rude nations by Christianity. This 
remarkable man was Benedict. And since he contributed so 
much, by the spirit and form which he gave Monachism, to the 
Christian education of the western nations, we must endeavour to 
become better acquainted with the history of the formation of his 
character, and with the work which proceeded from him, in its ear- 
liest development. 

It is to be lamented, however, that we possess so little that is 
trustworthy and precise relative to the education, the life and la- 
bours of this individual ; the oldest source of information — namely, 
the narrative of the Roman bishop, Gregory the Great, though de- 
rived, according to his account, from disciples of Benedict — being 
so distorted by exaggerations, and the effort to give the whole story 
a miraculous air, that the facts at bottom do not, in many cases, 
admit of being any longer ascertained ; and in the general type of 
the wonder-working saint, as seized and delineated in the colours 
of that age, it is the less possible to find out what in fact were the 
peculiar characteristics of the man. 

Benedict, born a.d. 480, sprang from a respectable family in 
the Italian province of Nursia. His parents sent him to Borne, for 
the purpose of obtaining a literary education. But well might the 
ingenuous disposition of the young man be only shocked at the dis- 
solute morals by which, at that time, he must have found himself 
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surrounded at Rome. He had probably heard and read about the 
lives of the Anachorets of the East ; and these holy examples pos- 
sessed so much the more attraction for him, as they were contrasted 
with the impure exhibitions of character which he saw everywhere 
around him. He longed for solitude, and left Borne, accompanied, 
for the first twenty-four miles from that city, by the nurse whom 
bis parents had sent with him as an attendant to Borne, and who, 
from affection, was unwilling to leave him. But Benedict, follow- 
ing his ascetic bent, deserted her also; and proceeding eight miles 
further, finally came to a deserted country lying on a lake, which 
hence bore the name of Sublacus, (Subiaco.) Here he fell in 
with a monk, named Bomanus, to whom he made known his pur- 
pose. Struck with admiration at the glowing zeal of the young 
man, Bomanus promised him his assistance and protection. To 
this person alone, Benedict discovered the grotto in which he had 
taken up his residence. The cloister of Bomanus was near by, 
and he could therefore provide the young hermit, who was here 
destitute of all means of subsistence, with bread, by sparing what 
he brought him from his own daily allowance. A steep rock lying 
between the cloister and the grotto of Benedict, he had agreed with 
the latter, that he should let down the bread from the top of the 
rock, by means of a long rope. To the rope was attached a bell, by 
the sound of which Benedict might be directed to the spot where the 
rope was let down. 

After having spent three years in this grotto, he was discovered 
by some shepherds who were pasturing their flocks in this region; 
and the story soon spread abroad about the hermit who had here 
been found. He was shortly held in great veneration through the 
whole country around, and numbers eagerly pressed forward to 
supply him with the means of support. His fame became at 
once so great, that, the place of abbot having fallen vacant in a 
neighbouring convent, the monks conferred the offioe on him. He 
told them, it is true, beforehand, that be would not be able to endure 
their savage manners. Yet he suffered himself to be over-persuaded. 
The degenerate monks, displeased with his severity, sought to take his 
life : he told them they might choose themselves an abbot that 
suited their own disposition, and retired again to his former soli- 
tude. But he continually became an object of more general atten- 
tion, both on account of his contests with the wild monks, and 
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on account of his deliverance from the dangers which threatened him, 
which tradition afterwards magnified into a miracle. The disturb- 
ance of all existing earthlyr elations, which followed as one of the 
consequences resulting from the migration of the nations, would at 
that period impel men to seek the more, and cling firmly to that 
which was independent of and superior to all earthly vicissitudes, and 
could secure them peace and shelter amid the storms of the world. 
Hence multitudes thronged to him, for the purpose of training 
themselves under his guidance to the way of life which promised 
such a refuge ; which taught men how to adopt from choice and to 
love these deprivations, to which many ware driven by the neces- 
sity of the times. Men of consideration at Borne placed their sons 
with him, that he might educate and train them for the spiritual 
life. He was enabled to found twelve cloisters ; and to each he 
distributed twelve monks under a superior. Some he retained un- 
der bis own guidance. Even Goths of the lower ranks came to 
him : he employed them in such labours as were adapted to their 
physical powers and stage of culture, as agriculture, and the remo 
val of the wild vegetable growth where gardens were to be planted l 
To get rid of the disputes with Florentius, a neighbouring priest, 
Benedict left this district also, after he had distributed his monks 
into different cloisters under suitable superiors. He himself, accom- 
panied by a few of his followers, retired to the ruins of an ancient 
castle, which lay on a high mountain, called Castruro Cassinum, 
where he laid the foundation of one of the most famous of monastic 
establishments, out of which sprang afterwards the rich abbey of 
Monte Cassino. Amid the revolutions of these times, Paganism 
had still been able to maintain itself here among the country peo- 
ple, or to spring up and extend itself anew. He found standing 
here a grove and temple dedicated to Apollo, in which the peasants 
made their offerings. He conducted the people, by his preaching, 
to the faith of the gospel, and induced them to cut down the grove 
and demolish the temple. In place of the latter, he erected a cha- 
pel, consecrated to St Martin. Even Totila, the king of the Ostro- 
Goths, evinced his respect for BeUediot ; and the latter spoke to 
him with freedom. The labours of this man wfcre a fore- type of 
the laboura of his successors, who, like himself, were occupied 



l Vita Beneduai, t. vi. 
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mainly in preaching the faith, destroying Paganism, educating the 
youth, and cultivating the land, and by these means were enabled 
to accomplish so much. But the monastic rules of which he was 
the author, are particularly worthy of notice, as an enduring monu- 
ment of his own spirit, and of the new shaping which, through his 
instrumentality, was given to the Monachism of the West 

Benedict aimed to counteract the licentious life of the irregular 
monks, — who roamed about the oountry, and spread a corrupting 
influence both on manners and on religion — by the introduction of 
a severer discipline and spirit of order. The abbot should appear 
to the monks as the representative of Christ ; to his will, every 
other will should be subjected ; all were to follow his direction and 
guidance unconditionally, and with entire resignation. No one was 
received into the ndmber of the monks, until after a years novi- 
tiate, during which he had often been reminded of the strict obli- 
gations of the monastic rule, and had withstood many trials. Then 
he was obliged to place himself under a solemn vow, which more- 
over was recorded by himself in writing, that he would remain con- 
stantly in the cloister, 1 live in all respects according to the rules, 
and obey the abbot. But the rules admonished the abbot to tem- 
per the severity necessary for discipline, by the spirit of love. He 
was to let mercy prevail over rigid justice, that he might himself 
find mercy. He should love the brethren, while he hated their 
faults. Where he was obliged to punish, he should do it with pru- 
dence, and beware of going to excess. His own fallibility should 
be ever present to his mind, and he should remember that the 
bruised reed ought not to be broken. Not that he should give 
countenance and encouragement to vice, but that he should endea- 
vour to extirpate it with prudence and love, just as he should see 
it would be salutary for each individual; and he should strive 
rather to be loved than to be feared. He should not be restless and 
over-anxious. In no affair whatever should he be inclined to ex- 
tremes and obstinate. He should not be jealous, nor too suspi- 
cious ; since otherwise he never could find peace. In his com- 
mands, even where they related to wordly employments and labours, 
he should proceed with foresight and reflection. He should discri- 
minate and moderate) the labours which he imposed on each indivi- 

The Toturo fttabfliutis as opposed to the GyroTagi. 
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dual. He should take for his pattern the example of prudence pre- 
sented in the words of the patriarch Jacob, Gen. xxxiii. 13> " If 
men should overdrive them one day, all the flock will die." With 
that discretion which is the mother of the virtues, he should so 
order all things as to give full employment to the enterprise of the 
strong, without discouraging the weak. True, humility was too 
much confounded with slavish fear, and too much importance was 
attached to the outward demeanour. The monk was to let his hu- 
mility be seen in the postures of his body ; his head should be con- 
stantly bowed down with his eyes directed to the earth, and he 
should hourly accuse himself for his Bins ; he should ever be in 
the same state of mind as if he were momently to appear before the 
dread judgment-seat of God. But all this, however, Benedict re* 
presented to be only a means of culture, whereby the monks were 
to attain to the highest end of love, that makes men free ; respect- 
ing the nature of which, he thus beautifully expresses himself: 
" When the monk has passed through all these stages of humility, 
he will soon attain to that love of God, which, being perfect, oasteth 
oat fear, and through which he will begin to practice naturally and 
from custom, without anxiety or pains, all those rules which he 
before observed not without fear. He will no longer act from any 
fear of hell, but from love to Christ, from the energy of right 
habits, and joy in that which is good." 

Benedict was doubtless aware, that the ascetic severity of many 
of the monastic orders in the East was unsuited to the rude men 
of the West, and also to the more unfriendly climate. Hence he 
did not require of his monks many of the mortifications which were 
sometimes imposed upon those of the East, and allowed them in 
several indulgences, whioh were there sometimes forbidden ; as, for 
example, the use of wine in a prescribed quantity. 1 As the monks, 
in addition to their devotional exercises and spiritual studies, were 
also to be employed at hard labour in the field or in their different 
trades, and in some seasons of the year, particularly seed-time and 
harvest, might be exposed to severe toil, the prudent Benedict 2 was 

1 C. 40. Licet legamuB, vinum omnino monachorum non esse, sed quia nostris tem. 
poribus id monachis persuader! non potest; and c. 78, he explains himself that his rule 
vai to lead only ad honestatem morum et initium eonTOsationis, not ad perfcctionem 
eonTvnatkrais— that the latter must be learned from the roles of the fathers. 
Who seems to hare possessed himself the donum discretionis. 

z 2 
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careful not to prescribe any particular measure of food or drink, 
which was never to be exceeded. The abbot was at liberty to de- 
viate from the general rule, according to the labours which devolved 
on the monks, and according to the season of the year. Tn like 
manner, it was strictly enjoined on the abbot, that he should have 
respect to the necessities of the sick and the feeble, of old men and 
of children, in the regulation of their diet, and of their occupations. 
He doubtless foresaw that the monks might settle down in rough 
and savage countries, as they afterwards often did, where they would 
not find even that measure of food and drink which he had allowed 
them! Beckoning on this, he exhorted them to submission : even 
then they should praise Ood and not murmur. 1 Worthy of notice, 
too, is the pains he took to avoid all appearance of the love of gain ; 
laying it down as a rule, that the monks should always sell the 
products of their industry at a somewhat lower price than was 
given for other worldly fabrics, so that in all things God might be 
praised.* 

The same circumstances of the times by which so many were in- 
duced to apply to Benedict for the purpose of being formed and dis- 
ciplined under his guidance for the spiritual life, tended also to pro- 
mote the enthusiasm for the monastic life which proceeded from 
Benedict's disciples, and to further the rapid spread of this form of 
it by means of his disciples, such as Placidus and Maurus, in Sicily 
and in Gaul 



3. THE DIFFERENT TENDENCIES OF THE RELIGIOUS SPIRIT IN TBEIK 
RELATION TO THE MONASTIC LIFE AND TO ASCETICISM. 

We will now once more cast a glance at the relation of Monach- 
ism to the different tendencies of the religious spirit in this period. 
There was a very narrow and bigoted enthusiasm for the monastic 
life, proceeding from the same narrow ascetic tendency which first 
gave birth to Monachism, and which was greatly promoted by it ; 
— a tendency which, while aiming to exhibit Christian perfection in 
the monastic life, caused the dignity and elevation of the universal 
Christian calling to be misapprehended, and contributed very maoh 

1 C. 40. Benedicuit Deam et non murmurent. * C. VI. 
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to lower the standard of piety in the subordinate positions of the 
ordinary Christian life. This distinction betwixt Christian perfec- 
tion in Monachism, 1 and the ordinary Christianity of the world 
and of social life, was taken advantage of by many worldly men, 
particularly in large towns, who excused their want of Christian 
e&rnestneas and zeal, and the many stains of their lives, with the 
plea that they were no monks, but persons living in the midst of 
the world. 

Bat, along with the fanatical enthusiasm in favour of Monachism, 
there aroee also a blind zeal of another kind in opposition to it. 
Certainly it cannot be denied that the many worthless individuals, 
who only abased Monasticism to cover up their own wickedness 
under the show of sanctity, and, under this deceptive veil, to 
gratify their own worldly passions, mainly contributed to bring the 
monastic life into hatred and contempt. True, Salvianus, who 
lived about the middle of the fifth century, brings as a proof of the 
rude and trifling worldly taste which prevailed at that time in Car- 
thage, that, when monks visited that place from the cloisters of 
Egypt or Jerusalem, they were received in the streets with jeers and 
corses ;* — and there may have been some ground for his complaint. 
But NHus, the monk and the zealous friend of Monachism, himself 
•ccuses the worthless monks, who roamed about in the cities, 
pestered families by their impudent mendicancy, and, hiding all 
wickedness under the mask of their seeming holiness, often robbed 
their hospitable entertainers. It was owing to such men, that the 
once universally respected mode of life had become an abomination, 
And even the true virtue of the monk looked upon as no better than 
hypocrisy ;* — that those who were once regarded as the censors of 
Banners, were expelled from the cities as introducers of corrup- 
tion;*— that Ae monks — which doubtless is an exaggeration- 
were objects of universal ridicule/ 

1 The 4>iko<ro<pia t as it was commonly denominated. 

' 8alvian. de gubernatione Dei, L 8, pag. 194, ed Baluz. Si quando aliqais Dei s*r- 
"■ aside iEgyptiorum c«nobUs ant de sacros Hierusalem locis ant de Sanctis eremi 
tonenndisqae seeretis ad nrbem illam officio divini opens accessit, simul at popalo ap- 
!■*&, eontumslias, sacrilegia et maledictiones accipit. 

* Nilus de monastics exercitatione, c. 0. 'O TriptiroSrrro* filo* lyiwm /McXvicrot 
*«1 h rmw &\ti$*i kAt' a'pfrifv fiiovvxmv «rifri«, (it should read perhaps do*»)<m l ) 
*»*r* nw^t/rrat. 

* L. c, *Ot Xvfitmvis thrtXavvovrai *rmv irokimv el work <r<*(ppovi<TTai. 

* C. 22. Ylapa trairrutv xXcvuj^irrac* 
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Yet there were many who, instead of destesting this degenerate 
species of Monachism, rather took advantage of the monstrous 
births in which this degeneraoy was seen, to bring into disrepute 
this whole mode of life ; and who hated, in Monachism, not those 
excessess which ran in the direction alien from the spirit of Chris- 
tianity, but precisely those qualities which were most truly and pro- 
foundly Christian in this mode of life ; — who, with no friendly feel- 
ings, felt themselves rebuked and disturbed in their frivolous pur- 
suit after pleasure by such Christian seriousness and strictness of 
Christian life. The blind zeal of this party for their convenient, 
worldly Christianity flamed out with the most violence on those 
occasions when the view of the monastic life, or the influence of 
pious monks in noble families themselves, had served to awaken 
there a more earnest and elevated sense of religion ; when they wit- 
nessed in these cases a change of life extending itself which was en- 
tirely opposed to their inclinations. 1 Especially when young men of 
noble birth were induced by sudden impressions, exciting them to 
a more serious turn of life, or through the influence of pons 
mothers, to pass over to the monks, not only was the opposition be- 
tween worldly-minded husbands and their Christian wives, on such 
occasions, often more strongly expressed, but kinsmen and friends 
took a lively interest in the matter ; they considered it a disgrace 
to the noble family, that young men who might one day rise to the 
most splendid posts, should betake themselves to the mountains and 
the deserts, go about in the squalid dress of the monks, weave bas- 
kets, cultivate the soil, water gardens, and employ themselves in 
other such menial occupations.' The whole party who detested Mo- 
nachism, but with it also every form of earnest Christian life, was 
roused to activity on such occasions. When the emperor Valens, 
in 865, promulgated a law which, perhaps not without good 
grounds, was aimed against those who, under the pretext of religion, 
but really for the sake of indulging their indolent propensities and 

1 Thus, in the times of cardinal Richelieu and Louis the Fourteenth in France, it 
wss assuredly not the free spirit of the gospel, but the frivolous, worldly temper, liw 
Christianity of polities, the ceremonial religion of Jesuitism, which is doubtless rcob- 
cileable with them both, which set itself to oppose the effects which flowed from the 
glowing, ascetic zeal of an abbe St Oyran and his followers. 

See Chrysostomus adversus oppugnatorea vital monastics?, 1. i. § 2. 'Ai&p***** 
IXiu^ipovv Kal ivycvfi* teal evpapfoout Iv Tpvfa gfit, i-rl rto vxkiiptv to6to» iyofii- 
oi>« ptov. 
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adding themselves of the burdens of the state, had withdrawn them- 
selves into the monkish fraternities ; l the party above-mentioned 
availed themselves of this opportunity to institute persecutions 
against the monks. Chrysostom, who was at that time himself a 
zealous monk, felt himself called upon, on this occasion, to write 
his three books on Monaobism. 

But between these two extremes there was a more moderate party, 
which, while they recognized all that was truly of worth in Mo- 
naohism, opposed on evangelical grounds the one-sided over-valua- 
tion of this, and the under-valuation of every other form of life 
which should equally be pervaded with the Christian spirit This 
tendency is apparent in the council of Gangra already mentioned. 
Here the ascetic and unmarried life was admitted to be, in itself 
considered, and so far as it proceeded from a pious disposition, a 
good thing; but the married life also, and life in the ordinary civil 
and sooial relations, together with the use of earthly goods, were 
represented as capable of being sanotified by a right temper ; and 
sentence of condemnation was pronounced on the proud ascetic 
spirit that despised the common relations of life. This tendency 
particularly characterizes Chrysostom. Although himself greatly 
indebted to Monachism for the character of his inner life ; although 
everywhere inclined to place a very high value on the victorious 
power of the will over the sensuous nature, where it was enlivened 
by the spirit of love ; although enthusiastically alive to the ideal of 
holy temper and holy living in Monachism ; yet he was too deeply 
penetrated by the essence of the gospel, not to be aware that the 
latter should pervade all the relations of life. And his large ex- 
perience, gained at Antioch and at Constantinople, had led him to 
see how mischievous the delusive notion that men could not strive 
after the ideal of the Christian life amid ordinary earthly relations, 
must be, and had actually been, to practical Christianity. This 
delusion, therefore, he sought in every way to counteract. After 
having described, in one of his discourses, the various means of 
grace which Christianity furnishes, he supposes the objection to be 

1 Cod. Theodos. 1. 12, Tit L 1. 68. Quidam ignavia* sectatorea deaertia ciritatum 
nraneribua captant solitudines ac secreta, et specie religionis cum ceatibna monazonton 
congregantur, — they ahould be drawn forth from their lurking-places, and compelled to 
take on them the burdens of the state ; or they ahould, like the clergy, give up their 
property to others. 
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raised : " Why say you this to us, who are no monks ?" And be 
answers, " Do yon put this question to me ? Ask Paul, when he 
says, ' Watch with all perseverance and supplieation,* Ephes. ri. 
18, and 'Put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ/ Bom. xiii. 14 ; for 
surely he wrote these words, not for monks only, but for all inha* 
bitants of cities. Except in relation to marriage, there ought to 
be no distinction between the secular and the monk ; everything 
else the former is bound to do equally with the latter. And Christ, in 
the sermon on the Mount, confines not his benediction to the monk. 
Enjoy the marriage estate with due moderation, and you shall be 
first in the kingdom of heaven, and entitled to all its blessings/' 1 
And in another place, where he is speaking of the prophetic visions 
of Isaiah: 9 "Would you knot? how the prophet saw God? Be 
yourself, too, a prophet. And how is this possible, do you ask, 
since I have a wife, and must provide for the bringing up of my 
children ? It is possible, if you do but will it ; for the prophet 
also had a wife, and was the father of two children ; but none of 
these things was a hindrance to him." In expounding the first 
words of salutation in the epistle to the Ephesians, he lays parti- 
cular stress on the circumstance that to men who had wives, chil- 
dren, and servants, Paul nevertheless applies the appellation of 
saints. Although Chrysostom — which may easily be accounted 
for in a man of such predominant and lively feelings— did not 
always express himself after the same manner ; yet when he had 
become acquainted, from his own experience, with the corruption 
of the church, he often declared himself with great energy against 
the want of Christian love among the better disposed, who in soli- 
tude lived only for their own improvement, instead of employing 
the gifts bestowed on them for the good of others. " Behold what 
perverseness now reigns," says he in one passage. " They who 
possess some of the joy of a good conscience dwell on the tops of 
mountains, and have torn themselves from the body of the church, 
as if it were inimical and alien to them ; something not their 
own."* Thus, too, he complains in his sixth homily on the first 
epistle to the Corinthians, 4 that they in whom there were still some 

l Horn. Tii. Hebr. $ 4. 

a Homilia in Seraphim, § 1» Mootfoticoft, ti> f. 138. 

• Horn. Tii. Ephet. $ 4. 

* Horn. vi. ep. i. ad Coriutb. | 4. 
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remains of the old Christian wisdom, had forsaken the cities, the 

market, and the intercourse of life, and, instead of forming others, 

took possession of the mountains. " How shall we conquer the 

enemy/" he exclaims, " when some have no care for virtue, and 

those who are interested for it, retreat to a distance from the order 

of battle ?" And in another discourse he very justly refers to 

the parable of the talents, as a proof that there can be nothing 

truly £ood, the advantage of which does not extend also to 

others ; and he goes on to say : " Though you fast, though you 

deep on the ground, though you eat ashes and mourn perpetually, 

but without benefitting any other individual, you will not bring 

much to pass. Though you exercise the highest perfection of 

the monk, but give yourself no concern that others are going to 

ruin, you cannot maintain a good conscience in the sight of God. 1 

Neither voluntary poverty, nor martyrdom, por anything else we 

may do, can testify in our favour, if we have not attained to the 

crowning virtue of love." 2 

As we here perceive, Chrysostom attacked the exaggerated opi' 
niou of Mbnaohism, by assuming for his position the consciousness 
of the universal Christian calling, the sense of the principle of 
holy living, which he recognized as belonging in common to all 
true believers ; but he was still too much influenced by the prevail- 
ing views of his time to be able always to carry out and apply that 
position with logical consistency. It is apparent here, as it often 
is in his case, that on one side he was confined by the prevailing 
spirit of his age ; while, on the other, by his profound insight into 
the essence of the gospel, he rose above it, and was thus betrayed 
into self-contradiction. On the other hand, there arose in the 
Western church, at Borne, another man, who had the courage and 
freedom of spirit to express and apply that fundamental principle, 
in direct opposition to the prevailing views of the time, and, from 
this main position, to attack the whole ascetic way of estimating 
moral worth. This was the monk Jovinian, who flourished near 
the end of the fourth century. It may appear singular, that this 
reaction against Monachism should proceed from Monachism it- 
self; but this was a natural reaction springing from the inner 

1 Kir Tijir axpav <pi\<xro<pia» <&<rirpv, rSov ii XoiVwv tiiroWvfiivwtf <i/*tXpi, oMt/ui'ur 
xt fay waph Siy ira/Spnar/av» 
* Kpint. i. ad Corinth, h. &>. 
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Christian life, which in many was roused into action by Monach- 
ism — a phenomenon which often occurred. Thus we saw already 
the indications of such a reaction in the case of a Nilus and of a 
Marcus. 

Jovinian, the protestant of his time, went on the principle, " that 
there is but one divine element of life, which all believers share in 
common ; but one fellowship with Christ, which proceeds from 
faith in him ; but one new birth. All who possess this in com- 
mon with each other — all, therefore, who are Christians in the true 
sense, not barely in outward profession — have the same calling, 
the same dignity, the same heavenly blessings ; the diversity of 
outward circumstanoes creating no difference in this respect" Ac- 
cordingly he supposes an opposition altogether universal, admitting 
of no intermediate link, no grade of difference, between those who 
find themselves in this state of grace, and those who are shut oat 
from it Hence he derives the conclusion, that the life of celibacy 
or that of marriage, eating or fasting, the using or forbearing to 
use earthly goods, all this can make no difference between Chris- 
tians, where the same one ground of the Christian life is present 
Everything depends on the inward Christian life, on the temper of 
the heart, not on the outward forms of life and on outward works 
by themselves considered, in which forms and works the temper 
which makes the Christian only reveals itself. Of course, the 
whole theory respecting a loftier, ascetic stage of Christian perfec- 
tion, respecting the difference between the counsels which Christ 
gave to those only who strove after that stage of perfection, and 
the ordinary duties incumbent on all Christians, respecting the 
merit of certain outward works, fell to the ground. " Virgins, 
widows, and married women," said he, " who have been once bap- 
tized into Christ, have the same merit, if, in respect to works, 
there is otherwise no difference between them. 1 The apostle Paul 
says, * Enow ye not, that your body is a temple of the Holy 
Ghost ?' He speaks of one temple, not in the plural number, to 
denote that God dwells after the same manner in all. And as the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are one God, so should there be 
also but one people in them, John xvii. 21, that is, his dear chil- 

1 Virgines, viduas, et mariteUs, quae semel in Christo loUe sunk, si non discrepant cs 
teris operibus, ejusdem esse meriti. 
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dren, who are partaken of the divine nature. 1 The apostle John 
makes no other distinction than one, between those who are born 
of God and sin not, and those who are not born of God. Christ 
makes no other separation than that between those who stand on 
the right and those who stand on the left hand, the sheep and the 
goats." 

Jovinian did not allow himself to be hurried on by an inconsi- 
derate zeal unconditionally to condemn fasting, the life of celibacy, 
Monachism, considered purely by themselves, though, in other 
respects, he seems to have been inclined to extremes in polemical 
matters. Estimating the power and worth of Christianity only by 
its influence on the temper, it was therefore the temper only which 
he attacked in the present case ; the presumption and arroganoe 
which attributed to the unmarried and ascetic life, a peculiar merit 
beyond the other tendencies of the Christian life generally. Hence 
be continued to live as a monk himself, and so refuted the charge 
that he had devised such doctrines merely for the sake of liberat- 
ing himself from a yoke which was irksome to him. " It amounts 
to the same thing," said he, " whether a person abstain from this 
or that food, or partakes of it with thanksgiving. I do thee no 
injustice, be remarked, addressing those who lived in celibacy ; 
" if thou hast chosen the unmarried life on the ground of a pre- 
sent necessity, be careful only not to exalt thyself. Thou art a 
member of the same church to which the married also belong." 
He merely sought to shew, that men were wrong in recommending 
so highly and indiscriminately the life of celibacy and fasting, 
though he was ready to admit, that both, under certain circum- 
stances, might be good and beneficial. 

In respect to marriage, he appealed in its defence to the fact, 
that so great worth was ascribed to it immediately at the creation ; 
and that it might not be said that this bad reference to the Old 
Testament alone, the same testimony had been confirmed by Christ, 
Gen. ii. 24, Matth. xix. 5. He adduced the example of the mar- 
ried saints, from the Old Testament, to defend himself against the 
common objection, that this applied only to the early infancy of 
mankind, when the multiplication of the race was particularly ne- 
; and added suoh proof passages from the New Testament 



* Et quomodo Pater et Fttitu et Spiritus Sanotus unus Dens ; sic et unus populus in 
ipei* sit, hoc est quasi fllii carissimi, ditinw oonsortes natures. 
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as 1 Tim. v. 14; Heb. xiii. 4 ; 1 Cor. vii. 39; 1 Tim. ii. 14. l 
He pointed to the fact, that Paul required of the bishop and deacon 
only that each should be the husband of one wife, that he accord- 
ingly sanctioned the marriage of the clergy. In respect of fasts, 
he cited Bom. xiv. 20 ; 1 Tim. iv. 3 ; that, according to the de- 
claration of Paul, to the pure all things are pure ; that Christ was 
pronounced by the Pharisees a man gluttonous and a wine-bibber, 
a friend of publicans and sinners ; that he did not disdain the ban- 
quet of Zaocheus, and that he attended the marriage-feast at Caoa.' 
Christ chose the wine for the sacrament of the supper, the wine as 
a holy symbol. 8 He says, justly, that those mortifications could 
not be possessed of any peculiar Christian character, since they 
were practised also among the Pagans in the worship of Cybele and 
of Isis. 4 But it must have been an extremely contracted notion 
of final ends, which led him to understand the proposition, that all 
other creatures are made for the use of man, in the sense that they 
were intended only to subserve mans sensual wants. Accordingly 
he reckoned up a number of animals, which, if they were not to 
serve as food for man, were created by God to no purpose, and he 
inferred that therefore it must have been the Creator's design that 
man should eat flesh; 1 a conclusion which Jerome found it quite 
easy to refute. 

1 It is worthy of notice, that Jerome (1. i. § 30, contra Jovinian) cited the whole book 
of Solomon's Song as an evidence in favour of marriage. From this we might infer, 
that he rejected the mystical interpretation of that hook, which was then common; and 
in this case we should have here another proof of the more liberal, inquiring spirit of the 
man. But the language which he employs respecting the church (Jerome, 1. ii. $ 10). 
sola novit canticum Christi, seems, notwithstanding, to point to a mystical interpreta- 
tion of Solomon's Song. In the present case, we can understand the argumentation of 
Jovinian only as follows i The holiest of things, the union of Christ with his church, 
would not have been represented here under such images, so carried out, if the onion 
betwixt the two sexes were not a sacred thing. 

S Joviniaa's manner is characteristically presented in the words: Porro aliod est, si 
stuita eontentione dicitis, eum isse ad prandium jejunaturum, et impostorum more dix- 
isse : hoc comedo, illud non comedo, nolo vinum bibere, quod ez aquis creavi. 

8 In typo sanguinis sni non obtulit aqnam, sed vinum. From the fact that the word 
" typus" is here employed, it cannot be directly inferred, that he ascribed to the sacra- 
ment of the supper only a symbolical signifioanoy ; for this name is given to the external 
symbols, as such, even by those who attached other notions to them ; for example, by 
Cyril of Jerusalem. 

* Quasi non et superstitio gentilium castum matris Dcum observet et Isidts. 

* Quis osus porcorum absque esu carnium ? Quid caprea, cervuli, etc. Cur in <1»- 
mibua gall in a discurrit ? Si non eomeduntur, beac omnia fnistra a Deo create sunt. 
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Not merely in reference to the outward works of asceticism, bat 
also in other respects, Jovinian took a decided stand against that 
false direction of the moral spirit of his age, which looked to ex- 
ternal works alone, instead of looking only at the temper of the 
heart ; as was seen, for example, in the exaggerated opinion enter- 
tained of martyrdom, solely on the ground of the outward suffer- 
ing. He expressed himself as follows : " A person may be burnt, 
strangled, beheaded, in a time of persecution, or he may flee or die 
in the prison. These are, indeed, different kinds of conflict; but 
there is only one crown of victory." 

The false direction of morals against which Jovinian took his 
stand, having its ground in the fact that men did not apprehend 
the Christian life on the side of its inward connection with faith, it 
came about for this very reason, that to outward works was as* 
cribed a meritoriousness of various degrees ; and the fear of future 
punishment, the aspiration after the higher stages of blessedness, 
were employed as incentives to moral and ascetic exertions. Jovi- 
nian, on the other hand, went on the principle that the true Chris- 
tian, who by faith has become partaker of a divine life, is already 
certain of bis salvation. He has nothing higher to aspire after, 
than that which is already secured to him by faith : he needs only 
to preserve what he has received, to seek to persevere in the state 
of grace in which he has once been placed ; — and this can be done 
only in the progressive life of holiness. " If you ask me," said he, 
" wherefore the just man should be actively exerting himself, whe- 
ther in times of peace or of persecution, when there is no progress, 
when there are no greater rewards, I answer, he does this, not that 
he may deserve something more, but that he may not lose what he 
has already received." 1 

Wherever there is a living faith, there, according to Jovinian, is 
fellowship with the Redeemer; there is divine life; and wherever 

l Am we bav e remarked already, that the view* of Jovinian are not to be considered as 
wholly insulated from all other phenomena of the age, but as connected with a more ge- 
neral motion of the Christian apirit excited byMonachism itself; so we may observe 
m the present ease a remarkable analogy between Jovinian's expressions and those of 
the monk Marcus ; for also Marcus says : " We who have been deemed worthy of the 
mver of regeneration, offer good works, not for the sake of a reward, but to preserve the 
purity which has been imparted to us." "0<roi too XoOrpcv ▼*« iraXiyyivtatat 4£<t»£»i- 
pt», t* iyaSa ipya ov 6V drrawooWcir trpov+ipo/Atv, aXXd JiA tpuXaxt'iv r*t $©- 
>uVif* *p7r KaSapornro*. Bibt. patr. Galland. t. viii. f. 14, | 29. 
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this is, there it comes off victorious, by its own intrinsic power 
over all evil ; there sin can find no entrance. The good tree can 
bring forth only good fruit ; the evil tree must bring forth evil 
fruit. He who is born of God doth not commit sin. Hence it 
also followed, that whoever had, by regeneration, received the di- 
vine life, could not any longer live in that slavish fear of em to 
which the monastic asceticism had linked itself, together with 
its preventive remedies and cunningly devised tricks for foiling 
Satan. See above. In opposing this painful asoeticism, Jovinian 
remarked, " He who is baptized, oannot be tempted of the devil " 
As he proceeded on the principle of referring the inward H/e to 
Christ as its source, he must have understood here by baptism, 
not so much an outward baptism operating with the power of a 
charm, as the inward baptism growing out of faith, the baptism of 
the Spirit. " In those who are tempted," says he, " it is seen that, 
like Simon Magus, they have received only the water, not the spi- 
ritual baptism. The spiritual baptism they only have received, who 
have been baptized with the genuine faith by which regeneration is 
obtained." 1 The first of the above-cited passages might be so un- 
derstood, as if Jovinian considered the state of the regenerate to 
be one beyond the reach of all temptations ; in which view he might 
justly be charged with teaching a practically mischievous error. 
But this assuredly could not be his meaning ; for otherwise he 
could not have spoken of the moral efforts of the just man. See 
above. And, moreover, he himself dearly explains how he under- 
stands the phrase " to be tempted," in that proposition, when he 
says, that such a person oannot be overcome by Satan in tempta- 
tions, cannot be plunged into guilt. 8 

Without doubt, however, Joyinian must have supposed, accord- 
ing to this assertion, that he who had been once really regene- 
rated, could not again fall from the state of grace ; — that when- 
ever one who appeared to have been baptized, to believe, was 
surprised into sin, this was evidence that he did not as yet possess 
living faith, had not as yet been really renewed. 

As it is extremely easy for a man in combating one error, to 
fall into another of an opposite kind, so it seems to have hap- 

l Plem fide in baptismate renati. 

a E urn a diabolo non posse subvert!. According to Jerome, in the beginning of hit 
first book against Jovinian. 
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pened with Jovinian. We noticed how, in opposition to the over- 
valuation of a certain species of outward works, and to the theory 
of a certain loftier, asoetic Christian perfection, he gave prominence 
to the unity of the divine life in all believers. Again, Jovinian 
attacked the arbitrary theory, grounded on a misconception of the 
passage in 1 John v. 17, according to which sins were classified by 
reference solely to the outward act, into mortal (peccata mortalia,) 
and venial sins (peccata venialia,) a division by which the number 
of sins excluding from eternal life was of ten extremely limited. In 
opposition to such a theory, he maintained that the gospel required, 
and brought along with it, a new, holy disposition, with which 
every sin, of whatever kind it might be, stood directly opposed ; 
that the new man, the new life from Ood, excluded everything sin* 
ful-, that as all goodness springs out of the same disposition of 
love to God, bo, too, all sin, however different it might be in out* 
ward appearance, proceeded from the same fountain, manifested 
the same ungodly life. Christ says : " Whoso eateth my flesh and 
drinketh my blood, dwelleth in me, and I in him." As Christ 
then dwells in us without any grade of distinction whatever, so we 
also dwell in Christ without any degree of difference. " If a man 
love me," saith the Lord, " he will keep my words ; and my Fa- 
ther will love him> and we will come unto him and make our abode 
with him." Whoever is righteous, loves, and whoever loves, to 
him come the Father and Son, and they dwell in his tabernacle. But 
where such an inhabitant is, there I think nothing can be wanting 
to the owner of the dwelling. The gospel presents five virgins 
that were foolish, and five that were wise : the five who had no oil 
remained without ; the other five, who had prepared themselves 
with the light of good works, entered with the bridegroom into 
the bride chamber. The righteous were saved with Noah, the 
sinners were destroyed together. In Sodom and Gomorrah, no 
other distinction was made account of than that between the right- 
eous and the wicked. The just were delivered, all the sinners were 
consumed by the same fire. One salvation for those that were 
saved, one destruction for those that remained behind. Lot's wife 
is a witness, how no allowance can be made for swerving from 
righteousness, even in the least respect Whoever says to his 
brother, " Thou fool, and Baca," is in danger of hell-fire. And who- 
ever is a murderer or an adulterer, is in like manner cast into hell-fire. 
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So, too, he maintained that it was the same thing whether * man 
became converted early or late. The moment men entered through 
faith into fellowship with the Redeemer, there was no longer any 
difference between them ; they all possessed the same. " Between 
the brother who was always with the father, and him who was re- 
. ceived afterwards because he had repented, there was no difference. 
The labourers of the first, the third, the sixth, the ninth, sod the 
eleventh hour, received each alike one penny ; and that you may 
wonder the more, the payment begins with those who had la* 
boured the shortest time in the vineyard." But Jovinian did not 
here oonaider that although the divine life, as a common property 
of all who believe, is one and the same, yet different stages are 
to be found in its development, and in the degree in which man's 
nature is assimilated and pervaded by it ; that, along with the di- 
vine life, the principle of sin still continues to linger in believers, 
which may more or less prevail, or be overcome and suppressed by 
the divine principle of life ; and that in this respect it is assuredly 
right to speak of a more or less, of a distinction of degrees, as well 
with regard to goodness as to sin. 1 This error lies at the root also 
of Jovinian's mode of expression, whereby be represents sanctifies- 
lion as a mere preserving of that which bad been once received,' 
but not as a progressive development of it. 8 

■ 1 Excellent are the remarks which Luoke take* occasion to introduce respecting Jo- 
vinian, in his beautiful commentary on the epistles of John, for which, certainly, assy 
will join me in thanking him. P. 166L " Jovinian stood at the same ideal position with 
John ; snd his ethico-critical efforts, in the spirit of a reformer, were aimed espeejaflj 
in opposition to the mock holiness, the externality, and half way character of the Chrit- 
*tian lilt of his time, to re-assert, in its full clearness, precision, and truth, the fundaaten- 
tnl moral conception and ideal of the gospel." I could only wish to say in addition, that 
Jovinian, in opposing the ideal standard of Christianity to that which, having regard 
barely to the manifestation, and hence overlooking its connection with the idea, respected 
the mere appearance, failed to distinguish sufficiently between the ideal position, and 
that of the manifestation — a distinction which John was careful to observe. Then ht 
Was led in a certain sense to confound the two positions with each other. 

* Undoubtedly this expression, in itself considered, may admit also of being under- 
stood in an altogether faultless sense, so far as all pure development may be regarded si 
a preserving, securing, and maintaining in its purity of the original principle ; and *»' 
too, all progressive sanctiflcation may be considered ss the preserving of the divine life 
imparted by regeneration ; as the preserving of the state of innocence into wines mtn 
has entered through justification. Yet, at the same time, it seems to me to follow neces- 
sarily from the whole connection of ideas to be found in the rest of Jovinisji's writings, 
tbst he gave such undue prominence to the notion of constancy, as was inoonajstrst 
with the notion of progressive development in the Christian life. 

3 In the case above cited, where Jovinian remarks that there is no difference betwees 
virgins, widows, snd married women, provided only they do not differ in respect to their 
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If, then, in connection with this doctrine, be maintained that a 
person once regenerated could not be drawn into sin, and if he al- 
lowed of no distinction between the outward manifestations of sin ; 
the oonsequence necessarily follows, that the regenerate individual 
might indeed be tempted to sin, but could never be so overcome by 
temptation as to be led into actual sin. Thus his theory would un- 
questionably conduct to a result contradictory to the universal ex- 
perience of Christians, which could only be adhered to by a system 
of self-deception. How far he was really involved in this his one- 
sided theory, plainly appears from the extremely tortuous methods 
of explanation by which he seeks to bring the passages of scripture, 
adduced against him by the other party, into harmony with that 
theory. 1 

We must notice, too, by the way, a point which belongs strictly 
to the evolution of the idea of the church, but which we bring in 
here on account of the connection in which this point stands also 
with Jovinian's whole mode of thinking. As he begins and pro- 
ceeds, in his entire theory, by immediately referring the inner life 
of each individual, through faith, to Christ, without presupposing 

•Cher works, the passage might, to be aura, be bo understood as if he meant to assert a 
possible difference in respect to good works, and accordingly would admit the existence 
of distinctions in the estimation of moral character. Bat according to the connection 
of hie ideas as elsewhere exhibited, with which this assertion would otherwise clash, we 
must conceive, unless we are willing to suppose him inconsistent with himself, that he 
understood his own position in the following sense: provided only they did not so differ 
in respect to their other works, as that some of them manifested by their conduct the 
true baptism of the Spirit, while the others showed by their conduct that they had not 
received any such baptism, but only the outward baptism of appearance. 

I Thus when, in objection to lus views, the parable was cited of the different measure 
of increase from the soattered seed, according to the different quality of the soil on 
which it fell, Matth. xiii., Luke viii., Mark iv., he maintained that the only point to be 
held last here was the difference between the good and the bad ground. All the rest be- 
longed not to the matter of comparison, but to the decoration of the figure ; and in 
favour of this explanation be urged the absurd argument, that the difference of numbers 
could be of no importance here, because Mark pursued the reverse order in his enu- 
uw ration. Numerum non faeere prmjudioium, preesertim quum et evangelists Marcus 
r e tro a uum numeret. To defend himself against the application of the words in John 
sir. a, •* In my Father's house are many mansions," which in fact could be employed by 
his adversaries in favour of their own side only in a way running directly counter to the 
connection In which they are found, he opposed it by another interpretation no less con- 
tradictory to the connection of the passage, maintaining that by the different mansions 
were to be understood simply the different church communities on earth, which still 
constituted, however, but one church of God. Non in regno calorum dirersaa siguificat 
mensiooes; sed ecelesiarum in toto orbe numerum, que constat una per septem (h. e. 
in eeptem ecsJcsiis apoealypseoe nonnisi una ecclesis.) 

VOL. III. 2 A 
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any external medium of communication ; as, in his way of thinking, 
the notion of fellowship with Christ had precedence of the notion 
of the church; so this latter notion, too, mast, in his system/take 
an altogether different 'position. The notion of the invisible church, 
as a community of believers and redeemed sinners, spiritually 
united, was by him made far more prominent than the notion of the 
visible oburch, derived from outward tradition. " The church, 
founded on hope, faith, and charity, is exalted above every attack. 
No unripe member is within it — all its members are taught of God. 
No person can break within its enclosure by violence, nor creep in 
by fraud." 1 It is plainly evident that Jovinian could only have un- 
derstood by the church, here, the invisible churcb. So, too, in 
the following predicates which he applies to the church : " The 
titles bride, sister, mother — and whatever other names you may 
think of— refer to the community of the one church, which is never 
without her bridegroom, without her brother, without her 6on 
She has one faith, and within her there arise no schisms by means 
of erroneous doctrines. She ever remains a virgin to whom the 
Lamb goes; him she follows, and she alone knows the song of 
Christ." Of course he can understand by the church, here, only 
the community of true believers. 

J ovinian'fir reasons against the worth of the unmarried life found 
admittance among the laity, monks and nuns, in Rome. 3 But it 
was natural that the Roman bishop Siricius, with whom we have al- 
ready become acquainted, as a zealous opponent of married priests, 
should declare strongly against the doctrines of Jovinian. At a 
Roman synod, held in 390, he pronounced, in the harshest and 
most unjustifiable language, 3 sentence of condemnation on Jovinian 
and eight of his adherents. 4 Jovinian betook himself to Milan, and 
there perhaps sought to shelter himself under the protection of the 
emperor then residing in that place. But here he was opposed by 

1 Scimus ecclesiam spe, fide, caritate, inaccessibilem, inexpugnabilem ; nan est in 
ca immatnrns, omnia docibilis, (soil, a Deo, as the Vulgate translates the term ta&tt** 
to*,) impetn irrnmpere Tel arte eludere, (it should read perhaps, Hinder*, enter in by 
trick, by deception,) potest nullus. 

2 Angnstin. Haves. 82, Eetract ii. 22. 
a He calls Jovinian loxuris magister. 

* Incentores novro hnresis et blasphemise divina sententia et nostro judicio in perpe- 
ttium damnati. For the rest, even Siricius witnesses of the spread of these doctrints, 
when he says : Sermo hwreticorom intra ecclesia cancri more serpebat 
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the mighty influence of the bishop Ambrose, who had already been 
made acquainted with the affair by the synodial letter of Siricius, 
and who, as a zealous promoter of the ascetic tendency and of Mo- 
nachism, could be no otherwise than a zealous opponent of Jovi- 
nian. In his reply to Siricius, written in the name of a synod held 
at Milan, he declared his agreement with the judgment pronounced 
by the latter. . Jovinian and his friends were banished from Milan. 
But perhaps the silent working of his influence continued to be 
felt there, if it were not the case that, independent of him, a similar 
reaction proceeding out of Monachism itself called forth there an 
opposition to the spirit of monkish morality. 

Ambrose must also witness the influence of these principles 
among his own monks at Milan. Two persons of this order, Sar- 
matio and Barbatianus, attraoted notice, who, like Jovinian, dis- 
puted the peculiar merit of the unmarried life. 1 Not being allowed 
freely to express their principles in the cloister, they released them- 
selves from that yoke. 2 Next they repaired to the church at Ver- 
celli, where, perhaps, as the church happened at that time to be 
without a bishop, they hoped to find a better reception, and to be 
able to propagate their principles with less danger of disturbance. 
But the bishop Ambrose immediately sent warning of them in a 
letter, which he addressed to the church. 8 He accused them of 
spreading such doctrines, as that the baptized needed not concern 
themselves about striving after virtue ; that excess in eating and 
drinking could do them no harm ; that it was foolish in them to 
abstain from the enjoyments of life ; that virgins and widows 
ought to marry. But, in a statement of this sort, it is easy to see 
the distorting influence of passion. Taking these charges in con- 
nection with the doctrine of Jovinian and the other positions held 
by these men, it becomes probable, that with Jovinian they in- 
tended merely to affirm : " Whoever received the baptism of the 

1 When Ambrose accuses them besides of asserting : Delirare eos, qui jejuniis casti- 
gent earnem suam, at menti subditam faciant,— this may perhaps" be a consequence of 
his own drawing. 

9 Ambrose intimates himself, that nothing could be objected to them as long as they 
were at Milan. He points to the reason which chiefly induced them to leave the cloister, 
when he ssys : interdicts lodibriosss disputaiioni Kcentia. Bat it was an ungrounded 
inference of his own making, when he accuses them of having left the cloister, because 
they could not indulge, ss they wished, in riotous living, nnllus erst luxuries locus. 

a Lib. 10, ep. 82, ed. Basil. 

2a2 
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Spirit, possessed means enough for overcoming sin, and needed 
not to have recourse to a painful asceticism." 

As to the rest, Jerome, the warm opponent of Jovinian, by the 
exaggerated statements into which he continually fell in conducting 
his attacks, served rather to place the cause which he defended in 
an unfavourable light, and to further that of his opponent; for it 
seemed, according to the statements of the former, that his op- 
ponent was right in asserting that men could not extol the life of 
celibacy without depreciating the state of marriage, which Christ 
has sanctioned, and thereby outraging the common sense and feel- 
ing of Christian men. Augustin, perceiving this, was led to write 
his book de bono conjugally in which he sought to do away the 
above-mentioned objection, by acknowledging the worth of mar- 
riage, and yet ascribing a still higher stage of Christian life to the 
state of celibacy, when chosen out of a right temper of heart. In 
this tract he distinguishes himself, not only for his greater mode- 
ration, but also for a more correct judgment of the ascetic life in 
its connection with the whole Christian temper ; as it is in fact the 
great merit generally of his mode of apprehending the Christian 
system of morals, that, like Jovinian, he opposed the tendency to 
set a value upon the outward conduct, outward works, as an opus 
operatum, without regard to their relation to the disposition of the 
heart. By giving prominence to the latter, Augustin approached 
Jovinian ; and he would have come still nearer to him, had he 
not been on so many sides fettered to the church spirit of his 
times. 1 

Among the opponents of the ascetic spirit and of Monachism, 
should be noticed, also, a person respecting whom we shall have 
occasion to speak ngain, as an antagonist of the prevailing tenden- 
cies of the church spirit, — the presbyter Vigilantius. He pro- 
bably believed that the words of our Lord to the rich young man 
were misapprehended, (see above,) when taken, as they were hy 

1 Thus Augustin, as well as Jovinian, says, that true martyrdom consists in tb* dis- 
position of the mind ; and that a man who had no outward call to become a martyr, jrt, 
in the temper on which all moral worth depends, might be quite equal to the martyr* 
Thus it was also with regard to abstinence. 80 Abraham, although he lived in bit- 
riage, because this was agreeable to the then stage of the development of God's kingdom, 
might, in the Christian virtue of abstinence and self-denial, be fully equal to the Chris- 
tians who led a life of celibacy in a holy temper. Continentie virtatem in habitu animi 
semper esse debere, in opere autem pro rerum et temporum opportunitate manifestari. 
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many, in the sense of an invitation to give all they possessed, at 
once, to the poor, and to retire among the monks. They, he main- 
tained, who managed their own property, and distributed its income 
gradually among the poor, did better than those who gave away 
the whole at once. It behoved each individual to provide rather 
for the wants of the poor of his own neighbourhood, instead of 
sending his money to Jerusalem, for the support of the poor who 
were there, (the monks.) " Should all retire from the world, and 
live in deserts," said he, " who would remain to support the public 
worship of God ? Who would exhort sinners to virtue ? This 
would be not to fight, but to fly." 

But such individual voices could effect nothing of importance 
against a tendency of the church which was so decided, nor could 
they counteract a form of church life which had already become so 
prevalent. Monachism, in fact, was to be preserved ; furnishing, 
as it did, so important a means for the diffusion of Christianity and 
of Christian culture in the succeeding centuries. 



II. Christian Worship. 

1. RELATION OF CHRISTIAN WOR8HIP TO THE WHOLE 8PHERB OF 
THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 

As the consciousness of the universal Christian priesthood was 
gradually supplanted by the idea of a class of men particularly 
consecrated to God, whose peculiar business it was to devote their 
time and thoughts to divine things ; so, too, the original relation, 
grounded in the essence of Christianity, of the common worship of 
Christians to the whole circle of Christian life, respecting which 
we spoke in the preceding period, was continually becoming obli- 
terated. Men forgot that Christian worship is not confined to any 
particular place, times, or actions, but was meant to embrace the 
entire life, consecrated to God. Yet the more distinguished church 
teachers, such as Chrysostom and Augustin, well understood, that 
living Christianity could proceed only out of that original Chris- 
tian consciousness, to which the whole Christian life presented itself 
as a worship of God in spirit and in truth ; and they laboured to 
revive this consciousness, — to counteract, in every way, that delusive 
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notion, which placed the essence of Christianity in the opus operatmn 
of joining in outward acts of worship, and to introduce the point of 
view into practical life, that instruction in divine truth, reading of the 
holy scriptures, and prayer, were not to he confined solely to the 
church assemblies, but should be diffused through the whole of 
the Christian life. Accordingly Chrysostom, in his sixth discourse 
against the confounding of Christianity and Judaism, 1 observes, 
that " God permitted the single temple fet Jerusalem to be destroyed, 
and erected in its stead a thousand others of far higher dignity 
than that ; for the apostle declares, ' Ye are the temple of the liv- 
ing God. ' Adorn 'this house of God, drive from it all wicked 
thoughts, so that you may be a temple of the spirit, and make 
others do so too." " Christians," he remarks in another discourse, 
" should not merely celebrate one single day as a feast ; for the 
apostle says, 1 Corinth, v. 8 : ' Let us keep the feast, not with old 
leaven/ &c. We are not to stand by the ark of the covenant and 
by the golden altar, — we, whom the Lord of all existence himself 
has made his own dwelling, and who continually hold convene 
with him by prayer, by the celebration of the holy supper, by 
the sacred scriptures, by alms, and by the fact that we bear him in 
our hearts. What need therefore of the Sabbath, to him who cele- 
brates a continual feast, who has his conversation in heaven ? Let 
us, then, celebrate a continual feast, and let us do no sin ; for thin 
is the keeping of the feast." 9 In opposition to those who thought 
themselves righteous because they regularly attended church, he 
says : " If a child daily goes to school and yet learns nothing, 
would that be any excuse for him ? — would it not rather serve to 
aggravate his fault ? Just so it is with us ; for we go to the church, 
not merely for the sake of spending a few moments there, but that 
we may go away with some great gain in spiritual things. If we 
depart empty, our very zeal in attending the sanctuary will redound 
to our condemnation. But that this may not be the result, let us, 
on leaving this place, friends with friends, fathers with their chil- 
dren, masters with their servants, exercise ourselves in reducing to 
practice the lessons we have here learned. This momentary ex- 
hortation cannot extirpate every evil ; the husband should hear it 

1 AdT. Judnos, vi. § 7, t. i. 661. 

* H. 39, in Mittfa. $ 3, ed Montf t. vii. f. 43$. 
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again at home from his wife, the wife from her husband." 1 And 
in another discourse : s " When you have sung together two or 
three psalms, and superficially gone through the ordinary prayers, 
and then return home, you suppose this suffices for your salva- 
tion. Have you not heard what the prophet, or rather what God, 
through the mouth of the prophet, says : ' This people honour me 
with their lips, but their heart is far from me?"' He was ever 
pressing this point, that every house should he a church ; every 
father of a family, a shepherd for his household ; that he was 
equally responsible for the welfare of all its members, even for that 
of the domestics, whom the gospel placed on a level with all other 
men in their relation to God. 3 He complains that, whilst in the 
early Christian times the house was by the love of heavenly things 
converted into a church, the church itself was now, through the 
earthly direction of thought in those that visited it, converted into 
an ordinary house. 4 Augustin, likewise, says to the members of 
his community : " It is your business to make the most of your 
talent : each man should be a bishop in his own house ; he must 
see to it, that his wife, his son, his daughter, his servant, (since 
he is bought with so great a price,) persevere in the true faith. The 
apostolical teaching placed the master above the servant, and bound 
the servant to obedience towards his master ; but Christ has paid 
one ramomfor both."* 

In respect particularly to prayer, Chrysostom often took ground 
against the, delusive notion, which grew out of that Jewish ten- 
dency, that unevongelical distinction of secular and spiritual things, 
which we must so often allude to, as though this duty might not 
and ought not to be performed in every place, and during the ordi- 
nary business of life, which indeed should be sanctified thereby, 
as well as in the church. " When Christ came," says he, " he 
purified the whole world; every place became a house of prayer. 
For this reason, Paul exhorts us to pray everywhere with boldness, 
and, moreover, without doubting, 1 Tim. ii. 8. Mark you, how 

1 H. ▼. de sutuis, $ 7, t ii. t 71. 

* Horn. xi. in Mattb. § 7. 

3 Horn. Ti. in Genesin. § 2. 'BftftWiay iroin<r6v <r»v tijv oUtay, k&I yhp icoi vvto- 
Svwo* *I koX rifc r5»¥ irai&luv ko.1 *rn* rfir oitcirmv o-wnjp/at. 

4 In Matth. H. 32, $ 7. Tort al olxlai fiwX»j<rfai faav, vvv ii h ItCKXntria oUla 
yiyovt*. 

* S. 01. 
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the world has been purified ? As it regards the place, we may 
everywliere lift up holy hands ; for the whole earth has become 
consecrated, more consecrated than the holy of holies/' 1 After 
having remarked that all the works of the frail earthly life ehould 
flow from prayer, and find support in the same, he supposes it 
objected by a worldly man of those times : " How can a man of 
business, a man tied to the courts of justice, pray and resort to the 
church thrice in a day ? And he replies : " It is possible and 
very easy ; for, if you cannot easily repair to the church, job 
may at least pray before the door, and that even though yon 
may be tied to the courts of justice : for it needs not so much 
the voice, as the disposition of the heart ; not so much the out- 
stretched hands, as the devotional soul ; not so much this or the 
other posture, as the mind/' He then goes on to say : " It is not 
here as in the Old Testament. Wherever your may be, you still 
have the altar, the sacrificial knife, and the offering by you ; for you 
yourself are priest, altar, and sacrifice. Wherever you are, you 
may raise an altar, by simply cherishing a devout and serious 
temper. Flaoe and time are no hindrance. Though you bow not 
the knee, though you beat not the breast, though you stretch not 
your hands to heaven, but only manifest a warm heart, you have all 
that belongs to prayer. The wife, while she holds in her lap the 
spindle and spins, can with her soul look up to heaven, and call 
with fervency on the name of the Lord. It is possible for this man 
to offer a fervent prayer, while he is on his way alone to the market ; 
for that other to lift up his soul to God, who sits in his shop and 
sews leather ; and the servant who makes purchases, goes errands, 
or sits in the kitchen, has nothing to hinder him from doing the 
same thing/ 4 

To this period also was transmitted from the primitive Christian 
times the right, closely connected with the consciousness of the 
universal Christian priesthood, and belonging to all Christians, of 
instructing and edifying themselves by going directly to the foun- 
tain of the divine word. Hence manuscripts of the Bible were mul- 
tiplied, and exposed for sale. 8 It was regarded as the chief part of 
a pious Christian education, both in men and women, to become 

1 Homil i. de crace et latrone, § 1, t. ii. f. 404. 

3 De Anna 8. iv. § 6, t. It. f. 788. 

3 Scripture venalis fertur per pablicam. Aagtistin. in Ps. 86, S. i % 2. 
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early familiar with the holy scriptures. Thus Jerome notices it of 
Lieta, a noble Roman lady, that she taught her daughter, from 
early childhood, to cultivate a love for the sacred scriptures instead 
of jewelry and silks ;* that she learned patience from the example 
of Job ; that she never suffered the gospel to he out of her reach. 3 
Among both women and men, of whatever rank in society, it was 
regarded as the characteristic mark of those with whom Christianity 
was a serious concern of the heart, that they were much occupied 
with the study of the Bible : — as the examples of Monica and 
Nonna show. The rhetorical preacher who pronounced the funeral 
discourse on the younger Gonstantine, mentions it to his prais* 
that he constantly nourished his soul out of the sacred writings, 
and formed his life by their precepts. 8 This, perhaps, may be re- 
garded as nothing more than empty eulogy ; but it enables us never- 
theless to see what was reckoned in this age as belonging to the 
qualities of a pious prince. When Pagans who were inquiring 
after the truth, found difficulties in the Christian doctrines, they 
did not repair at once, as a matter of course, to the clergy, but 
oftentimes to their friends among the Christian laity. These 
sought for a solution of the questions proposed to them in the holy 
scriptures ; and when they met with difficulties there too hard for 
them to solve, Augustin invites them not so much to seek instruc- 
tion from their spiritual guides, as to pray for light from above. 4 
For those who were awakened by the public worship of God to 
more serious reflection on divine truth, or who were desirous of 
studying the scriptures in a more quiet way, rooms were pro- 
vided and furnished with Bibles in the galleries of the church (<f>pov- 
Tumfoia), to which they could retire for the purpose of reading and 
meditation. 8 Jerome complains of it as an evil that men and 
women all thought themselves competent to discourse, however de- 



1 Ep. 107, % 12. Pro gemmis et serico, divines codices amet 

t In Job Tirtutis et patienties exempla sectetoT, ad erangelia transeat, nunqnam ea 
poekmm da manibaa. Comp. above, the examples from the rule of Basil, and what Gre- 
gory of Nyseasays respecting the education of Haerina. 

S Anonymi monod. in Constantin. jun. p. 7, ed. MoreU. 'Ein-avSty nai filov Ikov- 
tut Kal ££ft« ifipvSnil*. 

* Ad ipstun Dominum pals* omndo, pete, insta. Sermo 105, 1 3. 

• Paulinas of Nola, ep. 821, t i. p. 209. 

Si qucm nncta tenet medttanda in lege toIudUi, 
Hie poterlt reaklens aicrls intendere librto. 
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ficient their knowledge, on the right interpretation of the sacred 
volume. 1 

The clergy were not the first to derive from the unevangelical 
theory respecting a distinct priestly caste the inference which lay 
not very remote, that the fountain of the divine word was to be ap- 
proached only by themselves ; that the laity must depend for all 
their instruction in divine things simply on the clergy, without 
being entitled to go to the original source itself : but it was the al- 
together worldly-minded laity, who, as they had taken advantage 
of the distinction between a spiritual and a secular class, to set up 
for themselves a convenient Christianity, subservient to their plea- 
sures, so made use of the same pretext as a reason for avoiding all 
intercourse with the divine word, and an excuse for their indifference 
to higher interests, alleging that the study of the Bible was a busi- 
ness properly belonging to ecclesiastics and monks. But distin- 
guished church -teachers, such as Ghrysostom and Augustin, con- 
tended strenuously against this way of thinking. The former 
denominates the excuses : "I am a man of business ; I am no 
monk ; I have a wife and children to provide for," 2 cold and ex- 
ceedingly censurable words ; and maintained, on the contrary, that 
just those persons who were in the midst of the storms of the world 
and exposed to its many temptations, stood most of all in need of 
those means of preservation and safety which the holy scriptures 
fiirnish — more even than those who led a life of silent retire- 
ment, far from all strife with the outward world. 3 Frequently, 
both in private conversation and in his public discourses, he 
exhorted his hearers not to rest satisfied with that which they 
heard read from the scriptures in the church, but to read them 
also with their families at home ; 4 for what food was for the body, 
such the holy scriptures were for the soul, — the source whence 

1 Sola scripture are est, quam sibi omnes passim vindicant, banc garrula anus, Lane 
delirus senex, hanc sophists verbosus, hanc univerei pnesuraunt, lacerant,doceiit, ante- 
quam discanL Alii adducto supercilio grandia verba trutinaotes, inter molierculas de 
sacris Uteris pbilosopbantur, alii discunt a feminis quod Tiros doceant. Ep. 03 ad Pan- 
liaum, § 6. 

2 "Avijp tlfii Picotikov ovk Itrriv ifiov, ypd<pa* Sufaytinhaicst*, aW itnlmmv tw 
dirora^afiivtaif. 

8 H. Hi. de Lazaro, t. i. 

* Koi knl olxiat <rrovda£co/iii> rpdvayvwcrtt Tutv Stiwv irpoci.x iiV 7P a i*** p - Horn. 
iiO, inGcnrs. §3. 
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it derived substantial strength. 1 To induce his hearers to study the 
scriptures, he was often accustomed — when there was as yet no set 
lesson of the sacred word prescribed for every Sunday — to give out 
for sometime beforehand the text which he designed to make a sub- 
ject of discourse on some particular occasion, and to exhort them 
in order that they might be better prepared for his remarks, in the 
meantime to reflect upon it themselves. 2 In like manner, Augustin 
says : *' Do not allow youreelves to be so immersed in present, 
earthly things, as to be obliged to say, I have no time to read or to 
hear God's word." 8 Among the characters of the zealous Christian, 
whom he describes under the figure of the ant, as one that treasures 
up from the divine word that which he may have occasion to use in 
the time of need, he places the following : " He goes to church 
and listens to God's word; he returns home, finds a Bible there, 
and opens and reads it." 4 Often does Chrysostom trace the cor- 
ruptions of the church as well in doctrine as in life, — the spread 
of error and of vice, — to the prevailing ignorance of the scrip- 
tures.* 

Two hindrances to the general reading of the Bible might then for 
the first time unquestionably have been removed, had Christianity 
been directed also to multiply and diffuse the means of general men- 
tal cultivation, and by associations formed in the spirit of love, to 
supply what individuals could not obtain for themselves. These 
two hindrances were, first, the fact that but few knew how to read, 
and second, the high price of manusoripts. 6 

1 *Owlp it <rtofictTiKT] rpo<pij irpot tij* vvtrratriv Ti/t iifitripat fa\v<n, to6to 4 &»&- 
ywwnt f jj y\fv\v y»Wrai. L. c. t. iv. f. 281. 

* This be describes as bis method in the discourse on Lazarus, referred to in the pre- 
ceding note. T. i. f. 737. 

* Non mihi vacat legere. In Psalm. 66, § 10. 

* Audire sermonem, audire lectionem, invenire librum, aperire et legere. In Psalm. 
66, | 8. 

ft E. g.Procem. in epist. ad Rom. t. ix. f. 426. 

* Gyrul of Jerusalem adduces as a reason why all could not read the Bible, " ignor- 
ance and the pressure of business," ov wdirct duvatrrai rdc yp6<pat dvaytv&vKtiv, 
uXKik to At filv l&itrrtla, roin 6k dvxoXia nt tp.-ro6i%ti. Cateches. v. § 7. Augustin 
makes a distinction between the book of creation and the book of the sacred writings : 
In istte codicibus non ea legont, nisi qui litteras novernnt, in toto mundo legat et idiota. 
In Psalm 43, § 7. Augustin was in want of a Bible, when the desire first arose in his 
mind at Milan to become more accurately acquainted with the divine doctrines : Ubi 
ipsos codices qumrimus ? Unde ant quando comparamus? Confess. 1. vi. § 18. A 
difficulty which, to be sure, he could easily surmount, when lie was in right earnest about 
the matter. 
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In respect to this second hindrance, of poverty, which forbade 
the purchase of a Bible, Cbrysostom reckoned it among those 
pretexts which would certainly give way to real earnestness and zeal 
about Christianity. " As many of the poorer class," said he, " are 
constantly making this excuse, that they have no Bibles, I would 
like to ask them, can poverty, however great it may be, hinder a 
man when he does not possess, complete, all the tools of his trade ? 
What, then ! is it not singular that in this case he never thinks of 
laying the blame to his poverty, but does his best that it may not 
liinder him ; while, on the other hand, in a case where he is to be so 
great a gainer, he complains of his poverty ?"' 

As to those who were prevented from studying the scriptures 
themselves, the reading of the scriptures in the church, as Chrysos- 
tom explains in the passage last referred to, and in other places* 
was to serve as a remedy for this want ; for on these occasions not 
single passages merely, but entire sections and whole books of the 
Bible, were read in connection. Hence many who could not read 
had still been able, by a constant attendance at church, and by 
carefully listening to the portions read in each year, to treasure up 
in their memories a familiar knowledge of the sacred scriptures. 3 



2. RELATION OF PUBLIC WORSHIP TO ART. CHURCH BUILDINGS ; THEIR 
EMBELLISHMENTS, IMAOB8. 

We remarked in the preceding period, that the primitive Chris- 
tian way of thinking was averse to the employment of art, as being 
a heathen practice. This stern opposition to art would naturally 
cease as the opposition to the now constantly declining Paganism 
relaxed. Christianity might, and indeed by its very nature should, 
appropriate to its own use, purify, ennoble, and sanctify even art ; 
but the danger now threatened, that the artistic element would be- 
come too predominant for the healthful development of religious 
morals ; that external splendour and ornament would supplant the 

l Horn. xi. in Johan. 1 1. 

3 Aa was done by Parthenius, afterwards bishop in Lampeacus, in whose youth, it is 
related, literanun imperitus, aanetaram autem scripturarum rel maxime valens memoris, 
See his life, which seems to be at least not without a genuine foundation. Acta Sanc- 
torum mens. Febr. t. ii. f. 38. 
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simple devotion of the heart; that sense and the imagination would 
be called into exercise more than the mind and the affections. Yet 
it is evident, nevertheless, that the primitive evangelical temper, 
directed to the worship of God in spirit and in truth, maintained 
the struggle with this new tendency which threatened to turn devo- 
tion away from the inner essence of religion. 

As, in the preceding period, the whole outward form of the 
church and of church life betokened a community propagating itself 
in opposition to the dominant power, a community persecuted and 
oppressed ; so, in the present, the altered situation of this com- 
munity manifested itself in its whole external appearance. The 
churches destroyed under the Dioclesian persecution were again 
rebuilt in greater magnificence ; the Christian emperors emulated 
each other in erecting splendid structures, and in embellishing and 
enriching them in every way. Wealthy and noble laymen fol- 
lowed their example ; and the delusive notion insinuated itself, 
that, in so doing, men performed a work of peculiar merit and of the 
highest service to religion. Many believed that by thus contribut- 
ing to adorn the churches, by presenting them with costly vessels, 
mounted with gold, silver, and precious stones, they could atone 
for tbeir sins. Hence Ghrysostom felt himself constrained to say : 
" God forbid that we should believe it is enough for our salvation, 
if we rob widows and orphans, and present to the altar a golden 
chalice, set with precious stones ! Wouldst thou honour the offer* 
ing of Christ ? Then present him thy own soul as an offering, for 
which he himself has offered up his life. Let this become a golden 
one ; for the church is not a storehouse of gold and silver manu- 
factures, but it is the community of angels ; hence we ask for souls ; 
for even this (donation made to the church) Ood accepts only for 
the sake of souls. 1 The pious and enlightened abbot, Isidorus of 
Felusium, in a beautifully written letter, complains of his bishop, 
that he superfluously decorated, with costly marbles, the outward 
structure of the church ; whilst he persecuted the pious, and thus 

1 Cbrysost in Matth. h. 50, % 3. So also he says in his 80th homily on Matthew, $ 
2 : "Instead of presenting to the church splendid vessels, and expending large sums in 
ornamenting the walls and the grounds of the church, it would be better to provide £rst 
for the support of the poor." There were, on the other hand, to be sure, bishops )il e 
Theophilus of Alexandria (who hence bore the surname of Xidopdvijc), that were very 
witting to deprive the poor of what was their due, and expend it on the erection of splen- 
did buildings. 
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destroyed the true church consisting of the community of believers. 
He admonishes him to be careful, and distinguish between the 
church building and the church itself; the latter being composed 
of pure souls, the former of wood and stone. 1 In the time of the 
apostles, said "he, church buildings did not as yet exist ; but the 
church consisting of the communities was rich in the gifts of the 
Spirit. Now, the church structures were resplendent with marbles, 
but the church itself was barren of those gifts of the Spirit.* 

Magnificent public buildings, already erected, and pagan tem- 
ples, were also occasionally presented as gifts to the churches, and 
were consecrated and altered for the purposes of Christian worship. 
Yet it might well be that, in the provincial towns, the more simple 
places of assembly, which bore the impress of Christian antiquity, 
continued for a long time to form a striking contrast with the 
splendid church edifices in the large cities. Zeno, bishop of Ve- 
rona (who lived after the middle of the fourth century), labours to 
shew, in one of his discourses, that the distinguishing mark of 
Christianity, as compared with Judaism and Paganism, could not 
consist in the beauty of its outward buildings, in which it was ex- 
celled by both those religions ; but what constituted the peculiarity 
of Christianity, what it had in preference to both these religions, 
was the spiritual being of the church, the community of believers, 
Gods true temple. The living God would have living temples. 
In this discourse he remarks, that no Christian churches were to be 
found, or at least but very few, which could be compared with the 
ruins of the neglected heathen temples. 8 Doubtless this language 
is not to be taken as literally true. We must make allowance for 
what should be attributed to rhetorical exaggeration, or explained 
as too general a conclusion from individual examples. 

The Christian churches were planned after the pattern of the 
temple at Jerusalem ; and this threefold division was closely con- 
nected with the whole peculiar form of worship, as it had sprung 
out of the idea of a Christian priesthood, corresponding to the 
Jewish, and of a New Testament sacrificial service corresponding 

1 "Of 1 iXKo Ivrtv iiucknala xal StXkd ttcic\ii<na<rr6pto» t ft fikw y&p &£ AftAfimv frv - 
X&»< t6 &' <hrd \i$cev Kai £v\wp oltco&outTrai, 

9 See lib. ii. ep. 246. 

8 Lib. i. Tract, xiv. Quod ant nullum aut perranun est per omnem eccksiam Del 
orationis loci membrnm, quod possit qnavis rnina in se mergentibus idololatrise aedibns 
nunc usque aliquatenus compnrari. 
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to that of the Old Testament. The three parts were first, the front 
court, 1 where all the unhaptized, Pagans, Jews, and Catechumens, 
could stand and hear the sermon and the reading of the scriptures ; 
the place assigned to all the uninitiated ; next, the proper temple, 
the place assigned to the community of laymen, believers and bap- 
tized persons ;* finally, the sanctuary, 8 — the place appropriated to 
the offering of the New Testament sacrifices, and to the priests who 
presented them, and therefore separated by a veil 4 and railing 5 from 
the other parts of the church. Here stood the altar ; here stood 
the Opovos, the chair (cathedra) of the bishop ; and in a semicircle 
around it were seats for the clergy. The clergy alone had the pri- 
vilege of receiving the holy supper within the limits which separ- 
ated the altar from the other parts of the churoh. 6 

The consecration of new churches was celebrated with great so- 
lemnity. It was a popular festival, which such bishops as Theo- 
doret courteously invited even pagans to attend ; and the day of 
the year in which this consecration had been made, was likewise 
solemnized. The unevangelical notion which, like so many other 
errors of church life, grew out of the confusion of outward things 
with spiritual, was already becoming fixed, that by this consecration 
the churches acquired a peculiar sanctity of their own ; although, 
as may be gathered from what has already been said, an evangeli- 
cal tendency of spirit which placed the essence of the church rather 
in the communion of hearts, and derived all true consecration and 

1 Tlpovaot, ¥&p$ti£ t ferula, so called from its obloog form. 

2 The jrdot, the Upov in the more restricted sense of the term ; called from its shape 
n pav* or navis ecclesis (the nave), where also was the chancel, from which the holy 
scriptures were read, and occasionally the sermon was delivered (4/u/W, pulpitam, sug- 
geetas.) Usage was not always alike in this respect Sometimes tbe sermon was 
preached from the steps of the altar, sometimes from tbe tribune, fiv /*■<*, or exedra of the 
bishop. 

s TA &yta twt dy(<*v, tA &&vra, sanctaarinm, fiijfjia metonymice. 

* AfttpiSupa. 

5 KiyjcXifov, cancelli. 

• As in this distinction of the clergy is exhibited the raise notion of the priesthood, 
so the Byzantine spirit, which tended to drag into the church even tbe distinctions of 
worldly rank, is betrayed in tbe circumstance that an exception was made in this 
case with regard to the emperors, who were also permitted to take their place within 
tbe limits of the sanctuary. Ambrose is reported to have been the. first to make a 
change in thia respect in favour of the emperor Theodosius : he sssigned the latter a 
place at the head of the church, immediately in front of the limits {wp6 tw dpv<paK- 
t-v.) Sozora. hist, eccles. vii. 23. 
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holiness solely from the direction of the spirit, opposed itself to 
this error. 1 Ghrysostom represents the benefit of prayer in 
the church to consist, not in the holiness of the place, bat in the 
elevation of the feelings by Christian communion, by the bond of 
love ;' although the very men who, on the one hand, under the im- 
pulse of their purely Christian consciousness, uttered so many noble 
thoughts in opposition to the sensuous and Judaizing tendency of 
the spirit of those times, were nevertheless urged on by that spirit, 
unconsciously, to warrant and confirm many a practice which was 
at war with that purely Christian consciousness. Thus Chrysos- 
tom, for example, who, as is evident from the proofs already given, 
understood so well how to distinguish and hold apart the New 
Testament point of view from that of the Old, yet, for the purpose 
of showing the superiority of the church to the temple of the Old 
Testament, mentioned among other things, the higher virtue of the 
sacred lamp in the church, compared to that in the temple ; since, 
by the oil of the former, miraculous cures had been wrought by 
those who used it in the exercise of true faith. 8 It was charged as 
a high misdemeanour on Athanasius, that on the Easter festival he 
had assembled the community, whom the other churches had not 
room enough to accommodate, in a large edifice recently founded 
by the emperor Constantino, before it had been consecrated accord- 
ing to the usual form. Prayer and worship, it was alleged, ought 
never to be offered on any unconsecrated spot. Athanasius met 
his accusers with the words of our Lord, that he who would pray 
should shut himself in his chamber : no place therefore was, in 
itself considered, too profane for prayer. 4 

1 The term " church," says Chrysostom, is a designation of fellowship,— *«or\*<rJ« 
eurof/taro* ical ovwS&ov f vrtv orofia. In Psalm. U9, t. v. f. 498. The church is not 
wall and roof, but faith and life-// UxXfieia oit rolxo* teal 6po^cv t AXXa v/rm *.*! 
plot, Sermo in Eutrop. U iiL f. 886. 

3 'ErraSSa fori r • rXiov, olov h 6/unroia, koI 4 ovp^wfe, tccd -rift iy & wjnt i 
evv&tofLO*. It is true, he adds, on the false principle of the priesthood, by which he too 
was fettered : xal al r»v Upimv tvx ai - De incomprehensibili, t i. f. 469, | 6. 

3 Horn. 82, Matth. J 6. 'la&trut Scot pard trior (mt teal thcaipmn t\al+ XP**^- 
fitroi voa^fiara IXwrav, 

4 Athenas. apologia ad Constantium, % 17. To what profanation of holy things that 
superstitious rsTerenee for the external signs of the holy was capable of leading, this ex- 
ample may show. Two bishops in Lybia, about the year 430, were engaged in a quarrel 
about the possession of a place, which may have been of some importance as a mitiaed 
place of refuge from the incursions of the barbarians. To secure this spot ftw has 
church, one of them resorted to the following stratagem. He pressed his way in by 
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As it regards the decoration of churches with representations of 
religious objects, it is necessary first to distinguish here, from 
other images, the symbol of the cross, the sign of the victory of 
Christ oyer the kingdom of evil, the token of redemption. From 
the actions of daily life, in which this sign was everywhere cus- 
tomarily employed, and which were thus to be consecrated and 
sanctified, the sign probably passed over, at an early period, to the 
places where the Christian communities assembled for worship, 1 
although other symbols were still kept away from them as savouring 
of Paganism. A true and genuine Christian feeling lay at the basis 
of the practice, when this symbol was employed not only in the 
consecration of all ecclesiastical transactions, as in baptism, clerical 
ordination, the ordinance of the supper, the religious celebration of 
marriage, but also in other transactions of life, whether of a more 
sorrowful or joyful kind; the feeling, that the Christian's whole 
life, in sorrow and in joy, should be passed with one constant refer- 
ence to the redemption, and sanctified thereby. But with most, 
this resort to the sign of the cross had become a mere mechanical 
act, in performing which they either were not conscious themselves 
of the ideas thus symbolized, or else transferred to the outward sign 
what should have been ascribed to faith and to the temper of the 
heart alone, and thus fell into a superstitious veneration of the sym- 
bol itself. The cross, hitherto simple and destitute of all ornaments, 
was now gorgeously decorated, as the altered condition of the 
church was thought to require, with gold, pearls, and precious 
stones. The universal use of this symbol is thus described 
by Chrysostom : " The sign of universal execration, the sign of 
extremest punishment, has now become the object of universal 
longing and love. We see it everywhere triumphant : we find it 
in houses, on the roofs and the walls ; in cities and villages ; on 

fcroe, caused an altar to be brought, and consecrated upon it the sacrament of the sap- 
per. Now in the opinion of the superstitious multitude, the whole place was conse- 
crated, and could no longer be used for any ordinary purpose of social life. Very justly 
was it remarked by the bishop Synesiua, complaining of this transaction to TheophOus, 
patriarch of Constantinople, that in this way the holiest ordinances could be abused for 
tks accomplishment of the vilest purposes. He said it was not the manner of Chris- 
tianity, to exhibff the divine as a thing which could be charmed with magical necessity 
by certain formulas of consecration; but as something that had its dwelling in the pure 
and godlike temper of mind : "Qoti iraptivat rait dirdSuri Kai rait oUtlcut tcS $*<* 
limSfotvur. Synes. ep. 67 ad Theophilum. 
l See vol. i. p. 400. 

VOL. III. 2 B 
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the market place, the great roads and in deserts ; on mountains and 
in valleys ; l on the sea, on ships ; on books and on weapons ; on 
wearing apparel, in the marriage chamber, at banquets, on vessels 
of gold and of silver, in pearls, in pictures on the walls, on beds; 
on the bodies of brute animals that are diseased ;' on the bodies of 
those possessed by evil spirits ;* in the dances of those going to 
pleasure, and in the associations of those that mortify their bodies." 4 
Men like Augustin denounced the mere mechanical practice of mak- 
ing the sign of the cross, and, on the other hand, gave prominence 
to that which it was designed to indicate, the inward bent of the 
affections, to that which should have a living existence in the tem- 
per of the heart. The sign of the cross was to remind believers of 
the nature of the Christian calling, of their destination to suffer for 
the cause of God, and through sufferings to follow Christ to glory. 
God wanted not suoh as described this sign on their foreheads, but 
such as practised what this sign denoted in their daily lives, snch 
as boro the imitation of Christ's humility in their hearts. 6 

It was a somewhat different case, where representation* of the 
human form utere employed with religious allusions. That ten- 
dency of the Christian spirit, of which we spoke in the preceding 
period, still expressed, at the beginning, its opposition to such 
representations. But as Christianity gradually pressed its way 
into popular and domestic life, the cases must continually be- 
come more frequent, where, in place of the objects of pagan 

1 Also on windows,— 64 in Matth. § A. 'Eirl t&» Srvpiiuw ; pavement*, too, were laid 
with signs of the cross; a practioe forbidden by the second council of Trail*, 691, c 73, 

2 See above, the account of the rhetorician Severn*. 

S It being the intention to expel evil spirits by the power of the cross. 

* See the homily on Christ's divinity, $ 9, t i. f. 071. We frequently find it mentioned, 
also, that Christians wore the sign of the cross on their foreheads* efflngere crncem io 
fronte, itmncouv kv t» fjurunrc*, portare cruoem in fronte ;— and in several places, we 
are to understand by it, or at least may without hazard understand by it, that they fre- 
quently made the sign of the cross with the finger on their foreheads. But there are 
also several places where this explanation does not suffice, and which perhaps can be 
understood in no other sense, than that Christians actually imprinted in some way or 
other, or hung the sign ot the cross on their foreheads. Augustin; in Psalm 78, $ 6. 
Jam in frontibus regum pretiosias est signum cruris, qusm gemma diademaiis. In Ps. 
82, Enaratt iil $ 13, compared with what Cbrysostom says, Exposit.jp Ps. 109, p. 6, 
t. v. f. 259. Ti&rrtv tin tov piT&TOu t6p aravpdv irtpi<pipOfitp, oh pilv liutnu 
povov, aXkh Kal afoot ol *ra StaM/xttTa ir ipitct I jitvoi \rrip ra StaMftar* *9rovp**' 

5 Augustin, p. 80 J, § 3, p. 82, § 13. 
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worship, those would be substituted which were dear to the faith 
and feelings of Christians. Besides this, a change had now ta- 
ken place in the views and in the taste of the Christians. Those 
who, at an earlier period, had shrunk from the outward splen- 
dour of religion as savouring of Paganism, as opposed to the 
idea so often mentioned of Christ's appearance in the form of a 
servant, were, by the altered condition of the church, led rather to 
wish to see Christianity emblazoned by external pomp ; and the 
conversion of many was of such a kind, that in truth their ten- 
dency to materialism in religion merely took another shape and 
turn. They would fain bave, in Christianity too, a religion pre- 
sented under images of sense. This tendency, the imperial family 
of the Constantines certainly had to a remarkable degree, and in 
many things they gave the tone to others. As a substitute for the 
remains of old pagan art, Constantine lavished on the public monu- 
ments with which he embellished the new imperial city, the repre-. 
sentations of religious objects taken from the circle of the Old and 
New Testaments ; as, for example, Daniel in the lion's den, Christ 
under the image of the Good Shepherd. 1 The sister of this em- 
peror, Constantia, the widow of Licinius, petitioned the bishop 
Eusebius of C&sarea for a figure of Christ. 

It was not the ohuroh-teachers, then, nor the leaders and heads 
of the communities, but the great mass of the Christians, with 
whom we reckon also the lofty ones of the earth, that introduced 
the use of religious images. At Borne, the names of the apostles 
Peter and Paul being often coupled together as martyrs, and the 
memory of both celebrated on the same day, it came about, that 
the figure of Christ, attended by these two apostles, was painted on 
the walls ; a fact by which many of the heathen were misled to 
suppose that Paul had been chosen among the apostles by Christ 
during his earthly lifetime. 9 Images of martyrs, venerated monks, 
and bishops, were dispersed far and wide* The Antiochians had 
the likeness of their deceased bishop Meletius engraven on their 
signets, and painted on cups, goblets, and on the walls of their 

1 Snaeb. de ▼. c. iii. 49. 

3 Cbriatua simoi oum Petro et Paulo in pictis pariefcibus. Augustin. de consensu 
Evangel iBtcrum, L i. § 16. 

* Aa, for example, Simeon the Stylile. See above. 

2b 2 
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chambers. 1 The figure of Abraham offering up Isaac was a favourite 
subject of Christian art.* Among the rich and noble men and 
women in the large cities of the Byzantine empire, Christianity i 
affected even in the mode of dress ; and, as often happens, it 
supposed the corrupt inclinations which remained essentially the 
same, were sanctified by the seemly show of a Christian outside. 
When it was the fashion for men and women of rank to wear gar- 
ments on which the whole representation of a chase was embroi- 
dered in gold and silver threads, they who made pretensions to 
piety, on the other hand, chose the representation of the marriage 
feast at Cana ; of the man sick of the palsy, who took up his bed 
and walked; of the blind man restored to sight; of the woman 
with the issue of blood ; of the Magdalene who embraced the feet 
of Jesus; of the resurrection of Lazarus. Bedizened with such 
figures, they supposed— as Austerius, bishop of Amasia, in Pontes,, 
in the last half of the fourth century, asserts — that their dress must 
be well approved in the sight of God. 8 This excellent church- 
teacher advises them rather to dispose of such garments for as 
much as they would bring, and use the avails to honour the living 
images of God : instead of carrying about the sick of the palsy 
on their garments, rather to look up the actually side and relieve 
them ; instead of wearing on their bodies a kneeling penitent in 
embroidery, rather to mourn over their own sins with a penitent 
spirit. 4 

At the same time, we should take pains to distinguish the diffe- 
rent points of view in which images were regarded by individual 
church-teachers. If they opposed the use of images in the church, 
because they feared it would degenerate into an idolatrous venera- 
tion ; if they strove to elevate the religion of the senses to that of 
the spirit ; if they especially rejected the images of Christ on the 
score of some particular principle of doctrine, yet we are not war- 
ranted for these reasons to conolude that they condemned, in gene- 
ral, all representations of religious objects. 

1 Chrysostom. Homil. in Meletium, t. ii. f. 519. 

2 See Gregor. Nyss. orat in Abrah. t. iii. opp. Paris. 1688, f. 470. Comp. AngnHiffc. 
c Fanstam. 1. 22, c. 79, tot locie pictom. 

3 Aflterius de divite et Lazaro : Tavra irotoforf « tvaiftttv poptXpwrur, *al ifurrt* 
KBxapi<rfi(va rep S*tZ AfUpuvvvcSat. 

* See above. 
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Against images of Christ in particular, there might be the more 
decided opposition, inasmuch as the whole tradition of the church 
witnessed that no genuine likeness of Christ existed : in fact, the 
very reason why men resorted so much to symbolical and parabo- 
lical representations, in reference to the Saviour and his work, was, 
that they were conscious of possessing no genuine image of his 



The strongest to declare himself against images, was Eusebius 
of Gesarea, in his letter in reply to Constantia's request for an 
image of Christ. On the one hand, we observe, still manifesting 
itself in Eusebius, that aversion to images which was closely con- 
nected with the more ancient Christian view of Christ's appearance, 
and with that sterner opposition to every thing bordering on Pa- 
ganism ; not less, too, the by no means ungrounded anxiety, lest 
the devotion of the princess, taking too sensuous a direction, might 
be turned wholly aside from the essence of Christianity : on the 
other hand, along with these common traits of Christianity, we see 
a great deal besides, derived from the peculiar notions in Origen's 
system of faith, which Eusebius was inclined to favour. " What 
do you understand, may I ask, by an image of Christ ?" — says 
Eusebius. " You can surely mean nothing else but a representa- 
tion of the earthly form of a servant, which, for man's sake, he for 
a short time assumed. Even when, in this, his divine majesty 
beamed forth at the transfiguration, his disciples were unable to 
bear the sight of such glory ; but now the figure of Christ is be- 
come wholly deified and spiritualized, — transfigured into a form 
analogous to his divine nature. 1 Who, then, has power to draw 
the image of such a glory, exalted above every earthly form ? 
Who, to represent in lifeless colours the splendour which radiates 
from such transcendent majesty ? 2 Or could you be satisfied with 
such an image as the Pagans made of their gods and heroes, which 
bore no resemblance to the thing represented ? But if you are not 

1 IIiM tt Tift oWm $avfta<rrifc *roi oAinrrov pop^ip, tlyi XP*I popftiv k-ri Kokttu 
Tip i*Sio» Kai wotpdw oitatav, ihcova rU £toypa<pniTtuv; We recognize tbe Origenist. 
Coup. vol. L sect. 8, p. 1060. Tift rod iovXov fi6p<pn* rd ctfov « te th» i*<nr&rov Kai 
•&C0W &0%BUf fUTUTKtvdaSii. 

* Tf» $* 0w *Hf« Totraurtft a£iai Tt Kai do£tft tat erro<rriX/3©iKra* Kai aravrpaw - 
•rotara fiapfiapvyan olo* t* aw iltf Karaxapd^m vtxpoU Kai ctyvx " "XP&fiaat Kai 
«*ioypa<piai*. 
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seeking for an image of the transfigured godlike form ; but for one 
of the earthly, mortal body, so as it was constituted before this 
change, you must have forgotten those passages in the Old Testa- 
ment, which forbid us to make any image of that which is in hea- 
vens above or on the earth beneath. Where have you ever seen 
any such in the church, or heard of their being there from others? 
Have not such things (images, therefore, of religious objects) been 
banished far from the churches over the world ?" 1 He said he 
once saw in a woman's possession, two figures of men in the garb 
of philosophers, which she pretended were Christ and Paul. But 
he made her give them up, lest some scandal might result from 
them either to herself or to others ; lest it might seem that the 
Christians, like idolaters, carried about their God in an image.* 
Paul, he observed, exhorts all Christians to cleave no longer to 
the things of sense, 8 saying: "Though we have known Christ 
after the flesh, yet now henceforth know we him thus no longer." 
The godless sect of the Simonians had an image of Simon Magus; 
and he himself had seen among the Manicheans a figure of Maul 
" But we/' he concludes, " who confess that our Lord is God, we 
must let the whole longing of our hearts be directed to the intui- 
tion of him in his divine character ; we must therefore cleanse our 
hearts with all earnestness, since none but the pure in heart can 
see God. Still, should any one be anxious to see an image of the 
Saviour, instead of beholding him face to face, what better oould 
be have, than that which he himself has drawn in the sacred writ- 
ings ?''* Thus, a truer image of Christ could be found in the 
exhibition of his life, as recorded in the gospel history, than in the 
representation of his bodily form. The manner in wbioh Eusebius 
speaks, in his church history, concerning the busts of Christ, 
which it was said the woman cured of the issue of blood at Caesarea 
Philippi had made, as a memorial of her gratitude to Christ ; and 

1 Ovxi ik Kay J\i}« Tije oUovpitnj* i^topiarai ical vofijrn roar ijac\ffo > i«ur »t- 
<pvya&ivrai rornvra; 
3 *I*A fib toK&iuv &Ui)¥ *ldt*\o\arpo6rr(*v toV Siov itfimv iv efroju iripi<pipii». 

3 TlavXov «ri dtcoum ij/ta« Tatde iSowrot, /iifrcert to7« trapKixoit ■xpo<Ta»iyt-w* 

4 A fragment of this letter is preserved among the transactions of the council of Ico- 
noclasts at Constantinople, a.d. 754; and from these it has been adopted into the sixth 
action of the seventh oecumenical council, or of the second council of Nice, aj>. 767. 
More of it has been published by Boivin in the remarks on the second volume of Ni- 
cephorns Gregoras, f. 795. 
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the maimer in which he there speaks of other ancient images of 
Christ and of Paul, perfectly accord with the views expressed by 
him in the present letter : for in this latter passage also, he con- 
siders it as a pagan way of expressing reverence to the benefactors 
of mankind. 1 

In respect to Asterius, his polemical attacks were directed, as 
may be gathered from the passages already cited, not so much 
against the use of religious images generally, as against that pomp 
and display, which, to the injury of active Christian charity, fol- 
lowed in its train. Yet even he expressed his disapprobation on 
the same grounds with Eusebius, particularly of images to repre- 
sent Christ; and maintained that men ought not to renew and 
-multiply the servant-form which Christ once, during the days of his 
flesh, voluntarily assumed for the salvation of mankind. " Bear," 
said he, "the Logos, who is a spirit, in a spiritual manner, 
within your souls." 8 In these views of Eusebius and Asterius, 
there was manifestly, however, something of a one- sided character. 
They betray, in part, the restricted notions, peculiar to the earlier 
Christian period, of Christ's servant-form ; and in part they show a 
certain Neo-Platonic contempt of the body. The earthly human 
nature of Christ was not recognized here in the profound meaning 
which it must and should have for the Christian feelings : for to 
these, everything that pertains to the purely human nature, even 
now, in its present earthly form, has been sanctified and ennobled 
by Christ ; and on this side, the universal Christian feeling would 
naturally plead in favour of the images of Christ against their op- 
ponents : although, on the other side, the truly evangelical direction 
of these latter, which points away from the sensible to the spiritual 
Christ, communicating himself in spiritual fellowship, is not to be 
mistaken. With this tendency, Asterius could nevertheless ap- 
prove of the pictures of suffering martyrs, and speak with lively in- 
terest of the impression which a picture of this sort had made on 
himself.* 

1 "Of ciirdv Ttwv -wakaimv dirapa<pv\6.KTwi ola (rcoTfjpa* iSvtKtj truviiSrtia Trap' 
iavrott Tobrcm ri/iay tl»$6rto¥ t6p vpvwov* Euseb. vii. c. IS. 

2 'Aptctt ydp airrtp rj fiia *HJ» ivvmfLarwtriwt Ta-wuvappoovwi, tjv auSaipiTto? it 
hfii.9 Kar*dt£<rro, 'I&wl di Tffa \f/vxn* vov j8aord£ft>* poijTctf* rdt> iaotfxarov \6yov 
■vipUptpt. Respecting the connection of these views with the peculiar form of his ays* 
tern of faith, see below, in the fourth section. 

* See hi* discourse on the martyrdom of Euphemiit, 
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In the same sense in which Asterius spoke against those who 
were in the habit of displaying on their dress the representation of 
sacred stories as a mark of piety, in this same sense another ohoreh 
teacher, near the close of the fourth century, Amphibolous, bishop 
of Iconium in Phrygia, rebuked those whose piety consisted is mul- 
tiplying dead images of the saints, instead of copying their example 
in the practice of Christian virtues. 1 Thus, too, Chrysostom agrees 
with Eusebius in disclaiming all knowledge of a sensuous image of 
Christ, but ever speaking of Christ's moral image alone in the copy- 
ing of bis holy walk, or pointing away to the intuition of Christ 
glorified in the eternal life. In respect to the former, he remarks : | 
" Teach the soul to form a mouth which is like the mouth of j 
Christ; for she can form such a one if she will. And how is this i 
to be done? By what colours? By what materials? By so i 
colours, no materials ; but only by virtue, by meekness, and humi- 
lity. How many are there amongst us who wish to see his form ? 
Behold, we can not only see him, but also be like him, if we are 
really in earnest."* And with regard to the latter he says, after 
having spoken of the majesty of Christ's appearance : " Perhaps 
you are now seized with the desire of beholding that image. But 
if we will, we may see a far better one."* The same spirit is mani- 
fest also in Augustin, as when he says : " Let us bear the gospel 
with such a mind, as if we saw the Lord present before us ; and let 
us not say to ourselves, 4 Blessed are they who could see him ;' since 
many among those who saw him have perished ; but many among 
us who have not seen him, believe on him. The Lord is above ; 
but here, too, in the very midst of us, Is the Lord of truth." 4 

In the course of the fourth century, men began, by degrees, to 
decorate the churches also with images — a practice, however, which 
did not become general until near the close of this century. 5 Men 

1 06 ydp Tolt wtvafy *ri a&piciKa wpwrtnra tmv tiylmw ltd xP m f** rm9 br'P*^** 
h/itif itrrvrovv, 6rl ov XFV l L f uv tout«3», dX*<* v^v voXirtta*, airrmv ii d/>t rip U- 
fiifi*7<r$ai. See this fragment in the vi. act of the second Nicene council. 

3 In Matth. H. 78, vel 79, § 4. 

3 In Matth. H. 27, vel 28, § 2. 

4 In Evang. Joh. Tract. 80, $ 4. 

• In the sermons delivered by Chrysostom at Constantinople, as well as a AaUoeh, 
there is not to be found— though he frequently alludes in his figures, metaphors, and 
comparisons, to the manners and customs of his time— any reference to images in the 
churches. Montfaucon, indeed, supposed that he found such an allusion in the H. x-, 
Fphes. ^ 2, but wrongly ; for, in this place, Chrysostom is speaking, not of the visible 
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of wealth and rank who founded ohurches, wished them to be set 
out with all the embellishments of art, and so, too, with the rich 
ornament of pictures; and, in particular, the ohurches dedicated to 
the memory of martyrs were adorned with the representations of 
their sufferings, and with pictures from the historical parts of the 
Old and New Testaments. When, on the festivals of the martyrs, 
great multitudes of the people flocked to these ohurches, these 
paintings were to serve the purpose of entertaining, touching, 
edifying, and instructing the rude and ignorant, who could not 
be instructed and edified by means of books. 1 Still, many in- 
fluential voices were heard objecting to the superfluity of pic- 
tare ornaments; and others, against the use of them at all in 
the churches. A respectable man at Constantinople, who wished 
to erect a church in memory of the martyrs, conceived the plan 
of ornamenting it with various pictures from nature, which per- 
haps were to have some symbolical meaning, and also with many 
signs of the cross. But the pious monk Nilus, a worthy disciple 
of Chrysostom, to whom he communicated his design, advised 
him to be sparing of picture ornaments : it was a childish thing, 
said be, to dissipate the eyes and attention of the faithful by such 
objects. 8 Instead of this, he should erect in the sanctuary, and in 
each compartment of the nave of the church, a single cross, and 
decorate the church with paintings of stories from the Old and New 
Testaments ; so that those who could not read the sacred scriptures 
themselves might be reminded, by looking at the paintings, of those 
examples of piety, and thus excited to imitate them. He ought 
to abstain from all superfluities, and seek rather, by fervent prayer, 
by steadfast faith, by invincible hope in God, by alms, humility, 
study of the holy scriptures, compassion towards his fellow-men, 
kindness to servants, and observance of all the commands of the 
Lord, to adorn and to preserve himself and all his family. 8 When 
the aged bishop, Epiphanius of Salamis, or Constantia, in the isle of 

bat of the invisible church,— of the pillars in thin according to a spiritual sense ; and in 
troth he there comperes the invisible church, not with a splendid church edifice, in which 
cue unquestionably we should And an allusion here to images in the churches, but 
with the palace of a lord, which is ornamented with columns and statues. 

1 See Paulious of Nola, carmen ix.etx.de S. Felicia natali. 

1 NirwMidst teal pptipoirpiTtt, r6 tow *-po\*x$* l <"* »V^«^«« *** 6+&4Kpfo 
■nSe w/«rttv. 

• NiU.iv.ep. 61. 
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Cyprus, in making a visit to Jerusalem, came to a church in one 
of the neighbouring villages, and there found on a curtain a human 
image, whether it was of some representation of Christ or of a saint, 
he immediately rent the cloth, expressing great indignation. It 
was contrary, said he, to the authority of holy scripture, that the 
image of a man should be hung up in a Christian church. 1 The 
cloth would be in better use to shroud the body of some poor man. 
This arbitrary proceeding having excited dissatisfaction, after bis 
return he sent to the parish priest of the church another curtain, to 
replace the one he had torn down, and called upon the bishop 
John of Jerusalem to see to it that for the future no such obufoh- 
hangings, so contradictory to the Christian religion, should be 
used. 8 We see in this the pious, indeed, but impatient and nar- 
row zeal which characterized this man generally. Had he better 
understood the spirit of the Old Testament command, and been 
capable of duly distinguishing from each other the Old and the 
New Testament economies, he would not have been so greatly ex- 
cited by what he saw. Still, however, it was the way of thinking 
of the ancient church, whioh he followed out in this case ; and at 
all events it is to be remarked that it was not the principle, as it 
seems, on which he proceeded here, but simply his arbitrary mode 
of proceeding, which excited opposition. 8 But, without much 

1 Detestatus in ecclesU Christi, contra auctoritatem scripturarum, hominis pendere 
imaginem. 

3 Quas contra religionem nostram veniunt. See ep. 31. Hieronym. ejusd. opera ed. 
Vallarsi, t. i. f. 252. 

3 The council of the Iconoclasts at Constantinople cited several writings of Efripba- 
nius against images, in whioh he maintained that they ought to he used neither in the 
church, nor at the cemeteries of the martyrs, nor in private dwellings; hut the genuine- 
ness of these pieces is extremely liable to suspicion. As well the enemies as the friends 
of images indulged themselves in fabricating writings under ancient venerated names, in 
favour of their respective principles. The friends of images appealed to the fact thai 
these writings, ascribed to Epiphanius, had remained hitherto unknown to every body. 
And though this cannot be considered a decisive proof against their genuineness, yet 
these fragments bear on their face many marks of having been fabricated. The first cited 
words of Epiphanius (Concil. Nic. ii actio vi« Goncil. ed. Harduin. L iv. f. 890; corres- 
pond in fact too nearly with the ordinary modes of expression among the enemies of 
images in the period. Next occurs a letter of Epiphanius to the emperor Theodosius, f. 
891 , in whioh he writes to him, that he had often called on his colleagues to abolish the 
images, but they would not listen a moment to his representations. It is hardly proba- 
ble, however, that at this early period Epiphanius would have found any occasion for 
resorting to the authority of an emperor against the images ; and this very incident with 
John, bishop of Jerusalem, renders it improbable that Epiphanius, in his declarations 
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question, this zeal of pious men is justified, when we reflect how 
easily the prevailing spirit of piety, whieh was directed on sensible 
and outward things, might betray the rude multitude, who were to 
be gradually weaned from Paganism, to the superstitious venera- 
tion of images ; especially, as the excessive reverence paid to saints 
would soon be transferred also to their pictures, and as reports of 
the marvellous effects produced by the images which men were ac- 
customed to regard with peculiar veneration, as also by the reliques 
of the saints, soon became widely spread. 

Augustin, as early as the last times of the fourth century, was 
forced to complain of the fact that many worshippers of images 
were to be found among the rude Christian multitude 1 — which wor- 
ship of images the Manicheans laid as a reproach against the whole 
church ; but he reckoned those image- worshippers as belonging to 
the great mass of nominal Christians to whom the essence of Chris- 
tianity was unknown. 8 

In the Western church this modern tendency, between uncondi- 
tional opposition to images and image-worship, maintained itself 
till late into the following period ; as we see, for example, in the 
case of the Roman bishop, Gregory the Great, with whom we shall 
begin the next following period. 

But this moderate tendency did not so maintain itself in the 
Eastern church. Here the progress was rapid from one step to 
another. The spirit of the East, prone to excess in the expression 
of feelings ; its more lively, warm imagination ; its confounding 
of the sign with the thing represented; its predominant artistic 
sense ; all this brought it about at an early period in the Oriental 
church, that not only the multitude passed from the use of images 
to the worship of them, but even the church-teachers suffered 
themelves to be carried along by the prevailing spirit, and sought 
to defend their course on scientific grounds. In the course of 
the sixth century, it was already a ruling custom in the Greek 

against the images, could have found at that time so violent a resistance. It should 
rather seem that the enemies of images in the eighth century fabricated, in this case also, 
oc cur r e nces of an earlier period, corresponding to what was done in their own. time. 
Probably that single incident in the life of Epiphanius which has been related, was the 
occasion of such writings being forged in his name. 

1 Nbvi multos esse pieturarum ado rat ores. De moribus ecclesis catholic®, 1. i. § 75. 

3 Professores nominis Christian i nee professions sua) vim aut scientes aut ejdii- 
bentcs. 
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church for persons to prostrate themselves before images as a 
token of reverence to those represented by them (the wponw- 
vr)<rtft.) Already did the Jews lay hold of this prevailing worship 
of images to accuse the Christians of apostacy from the divine 
law, which forbade the use of images in religion, and of idolatry. 
Leontius, bishop of Neapolis, in the isle of Cyprus, who, near the 
end of the sixth century, wrote an apology for Christianity and for 
the Christian church, against the accusations of the Jews, was 
forced already to pay particular attention to these charges. What 
remains to us of this waiting 1 is of importance, as giving us infor- 
mation respecting the character of the veneration paid to images in 
this period, and respecting the light in whioh this practice was re- 
garded by those who expressed with consciousness the prevailing 
spirit of the times. 

He maintains, against the Jews, that the Mosaic law was not 
directed unconditionally against all devotional use of images, bat 
only against the idolatrous use of them ; since, in fact, the taber- 
nacle and the temple both had their images. But from the idola- 
trous adoration of images, the Christians were assuredly far removed. 
They showed, in the sign of the cross, their love and reverence to- 
wards Christ, who was represented by it, in accordance with a prin- 
ciple grounded in human nature. As affectionate children, whose 
father is on a journey, if they do but see his coat, his hair, or his 
mantle in the house, embrace every such article and kiss it with 
tears, so, too, we believers, out of transcendent love to Christ, reve- 
rence everything which he did but touch ; and for this reason we 
represent the symbol of his passion in churches, in houses and 
shops, in the market place, on the articles of clothing ; so that we 
may have it constantly before our eyes, and may be reminded of it, 
and not forget it, as the Jews have forgotten their God. He argues 
that in the Old Testament the ceremony of prostration sometimes 
occurs as a mark of respect even to men, and therefore could not 
by any means imply the notion of idolatry. He refers to the cores 
said to have been wrought on emergumens by means of images ; — 
and indeed it may easily be conceived that the impression made on 
the imagination and feelings by the sight of such objects might, in 
the case of diseases of this sort, arising from the peculiar nervous 

l The fragments in the fourth action of the second Nicene council. Hafdoin. Concil. 
iv. f. 194. 
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system and disposition of the individual, produce extraordinary 
effects. In the same manner may be explained also what he says 
about the sudden conversions wrought by the sight of images, as 
evidence of the virtue residing in them ; — that, in almost every part 
of the world, abandoned men, murderers, robbers, profligates, ido- 
laters, were every day, by the sight of the cross, awakened to con- 
viction, and not only so, but led to renounce the world and practise 
every virtue. All whioh, though rhetorically over-wrought, yet 
cannot be pure fabrication, but was probably drawn from some few 
individual examples in which rude minds, by the sight of the cross 
or of other images, were suddenly overpowered, and quit a life wholly 
abandoned to sin for penitence in Monachism. But it may indeed 
be a question whether the crisis to which men were brought by sud- 
den impressions of this sort had not been prepared long beforehand, 
and whether the effect produced was of a permanent character. 
To that which really ocourred, the ready imagination of the East 
now added a great deal that never happened. Thus arose the 
stories about miraculous images, from whioh blood had been 
seen to trickle. Such facts, also, Leontius adduces in defending 
the worship of images. 1 Summing all together, he says : " The 
images are not our gods ; but they are the images of Christ 
and his saints, which exist and are venerated in remembrance 
and in honour of these, and as ornaments of the churches." 3 
We see here how closely the veneration paid to images was con- 
nected with the whole Oriental mode of intuition; how this expres- 
sion of reverence by no means amounted to so much, at the be- 
ginning, among the Orientals, as the same ceremony would have 
done among the people of the West, whose colder temperament was 
lees inclined to any violent expression of the feelings. So much 
the more dangerous, however, would this tendenoy of the Oriental 
spirit to sensualize everything threaten to become to Christianity, 
if the prevailing spirit of Christianity had not opposed to it, as it 
did at the beginning, a sufficient counterpoise. Yet even in this 
century there are still to be found the vestiges of an opposition, 
growing out of the purely Christian spirit, against the spread- 
ing superstition. The respectable Monophysite church-teacher, 

1 IXoWdxlt alfidrwv pvcttt 1% iltcovaov ytyovavu 

9 Ilpdt hm/unfai* xal rtfifip xal tinrptirtiav Ikk\i\ixIu» irpoKtlfitva xal trpo<TKV- 
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Xenayas, or Pbiloxenos, bishop of Hierapolis, in Syria, in the 
early times of the sixth century, decidedly opposed the repre- 
sentations of angels in the human form, and the representation of 
the Holy Ghost in the shape of a dove ; doubtless led to it by 
the rude sensuous notions which were attached to these symbols. 
He said men should not think they honoured Christ through the 
images of Christ ; no worship was pleasing to him but the wonikip 
in spirit and in truth. Such images, with which a superstitious 
reverence had probably become connected, he removed from the 
ohurches. 1 

We now proceed to consider the seasons for divine worship and 
the festivals. 



3. SEASONS FOR HOLDING DIVINE WORSHIP AND FBSTITALS. 

Although the habit of confounding the Old and New Testament 
points of view had already, in various ways, as we have seen in the 
earlier sections, struck deeply into the church life, yet the most dis- 
tinguished church-teachers of this period continued still to express 
the purely Christian idea of the relation of the festivals to the 
whole Christian life, whioh, as we remarked in the preceding period, 
had first grown out of Christianity in its opposition to Judaism. 
Thus Jerome asserts, 8 that, considered from the purely Christian 
point of view, all days are alike ; every day is for the Christian a 
Friday, to be consecrated by the remembrance of Christ crucified ; 
every day a Sunday, since on every day he could solemnize in the 
communion the fellowship with Christ though risen. Bat festivals 
and meetings for divine worship, at stated seasons, were instituted 
for the good of those who were not yet capable of rising to this 
position, who were not yet so minded or so disciplined as, every 
day of their life, before engaging in the business of the world, to 
offer God the sacrifice of prayer. Chrysostom delivered a discourse 
at Antioob, in which he showed that those who never attended 
church, except on the principal festivals, adopted the Jewish point 

I So relates the monopbysite historian, John the Schismatic, 'loodrvqx £ diaxpipo- 
fitvo9, in his church history, from which a fragment has been preserved in the fifth action 
of the second Nicene council. Harduin. Concil. iv. f. 306. 

* L. ii. ep. ad Galat. c. it. ed. Martian ay, t. iv. f. 272. 
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of view ; that, on the other hand, the Christian celebration of festi- 
vals was not necessarily restricted to certain times, bat embraced 
the whole life grounded in faith ; and that this was so, he en- 
deavoured to demonstrate from the nature and design of the prin- 
cipal Christian festivals. " Our first feast/' said he, " is the feast 
of Christ's appearance, (the Epiphany, rh hruQfaia.) What then, 
is the object of this feast ? To show that God appeared on earth 
and dwelt with men ; that the only-begotten Son of God was with 
as. But he is ever with us. We may, then, every day, celebrate 
the feast of Christ's appearance. What is the meaning of the feast 
of the passover ? We then announce the Lord's death. But this, 
too, we do not signify merely at one stated season; for, when Paul 
would free us from being confined to stated times, he showed that 
it was possible continually to celebrate the passover, and said, ' As 
often as ye eat this bread and drink this cup, ye do show forth the 
Lord's death.' And what is the import of the feast of Pentecost ? 
That the Spirit has visited us. Now as Christ is ever with us, so 
the Holy Spirit, too, is ever with us : we may, then, continually cele- 
brate also the feast of Pentecost." 1 In like manner, the church 
historian Socrates remarks, that Christ and the apostles, conform- 
ably to Christian freedom, gave no law respecting feasts, but left 
everything open here to the free expression of the feelings. The 
diversity that existed in the celebration of festivals among the 
Christian churches of different countries, he traces to this very fact 
— that everything here had, from the beginning, with perfect free 
dom and by slow degrees, spontaneously shaped itself after diffe- 
rent ways. 2 In the principle lying at the basis of the state laws on 
this point, and from which many of the arrangements of the Roman 
church proceeded, we do, indeed, perceive already the predominance 
of Jewish notions, which had repressed the original Christian con- 
sciousness. 

The reference to Christ crucified, arisen, and glorified, continued 
to be, as in the preceding period, the central point of the weekly 
and of the yearly festivals and fast-days. The celebration of the 
dies stationum, of Wednesday and of Friday, respecting the ori- 
gin of which we have spoken in the preceding period, passed over 
into this, but was observed only in several of the churches, and in 

1 lu Pentecost, h. i. $ 1, t. f. IA8. 2 Socrat. v. 22. 
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these not after the same manner. Socrates mentions it as a pecu- 
liarity of the Alexandrian church, that, on Wednesday and an 
Friday, 1 the holy scriptures were there read in the chnrch and ex- 
pounded by homilies ; and in general the whole service conducted 
as on Sunday, the celebration of the communion excepted. This 
custom probably vanished by degrees in most of the churches ;* 
only Friday continued to be consecrated to the memory of Christ's 
passion. The emperor Constantino, as Sozomen relates/ enacted 
a law, that on Friday as on Sunday, there should be a sua* 
pension of business at the courts, and in other civil offices, so 
that the day might be devoted with less interruption to the pur- 
poses of devotion. 4 At Antioch, the communion was celebrated on 
Friday, as well as on Sunday. 6 Also at Constantinople, Friday 
was observed by the more serious Christians, as a day of penitence 
and fasting, consecrated to the memory of Christ's passion ; 6 and 
the sacrament of the supper was distributed. It is true, the great 
mass of the citizens took no concern in it ; as we learn from 
a discourse of Chrysostom's, 7 complaining of the people, because, 
while he, with a few who had met with him, were rendering thanks 
to God, on a Friday, for deliverance from threatening famine, most 
of them had flocked to the public games of the circus. 

We noticed, in the preceding period, the origin of the differ* 
enoe which prevailed as to the celebration of the Sabbath. The 
custom, derived from the Jews, of paying a certain respect to the 
Sabbath, still continued to be handed down in the Oriental com* 

1 On the rlrpcn and on the wa/mo-jcifo). Respecting the service which was held at 
Alexandria on Friday morning, see Athanas. hist. Arianor. admonachos, | 81. Xwafci* 
t$ irapamvy. 

* Tet Epiphanius, in his exposit fid. cathol. c 22, still mentions fasting on the virpv* 
and on the trpovafiflarov as a universal custom of the church. Also in the churches of 
Milan, it seems to have been the custom to assemble on these days about noon, sing 
together, and partake of the communion, and with this terminated the fast. Aminos, 
expositio in Psalm. 118, § 48, in case we are to understand the plerique dies in this pas- 
sage, as we probably should, to refer to the dies stationum. According to Epiphanios, 
these assemblies convened about three o'clock in the afternoon. 

8 1.8. 

4 This may have stood in the law, which has not been preserved to our times, by 
which Constantine ordered this in respect to Sunday already before the year 321. See 
cod. Theodos. L ii. Tit. 8, 1. i. 

5 See Chrysostom. Horn. v. in epist i. ad Timoth. $ 8. 

* Chrysostom. H. in the sermon first published by Montfiracon, t vL f 272, ( 1. *Jfyt- 
pa, Iv ij rqvrivtiv xal 6po\6yu* idti. 

" The one just referred to. 
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inanities. 1 In several of the Eastern churches, the Sahhath was 
celebrated nearly after the same manner as Sunday. Church as- 
semblies were held, sermons delivered, and the communion cele- 
brated on this day. 9 The direction given by the council of Lao- 
dioea deserves to be noticed, 8 viz. : that on the Sabbath, the gospels 
should be read along with the other parts of the holy scriptures. 
It may be, that the new arrangement which this council designed 
to introduce by the above-cited canon, was simply that the scrip- 
tures generally should be read in church on the Sabbath in the 
same manner as on Sunday. And in this case, we must suppose, 
the council wished to restore the custom, formerly observed, of 
assembling for worship on the Sabbath as well as on Sunday, 
which had now become obsolete in many of the Eastern churches. 
Or this ordinance may be understood as simply indicating the de- 
sign of the council, that, in the meetings for divine worship on 
the Sabbath, the gospels should be read together with other parts 
of the holy scriptures ; whence we might infer, that, as the cele- 
bration of the Sabbath had been taken from the Jews, it had been 
the custom also to make use of the Old Testament only on this 
day, in the church lessons. 4 In many districts, a punctual Jew- 
ish observance of the Sabbath must doubtless have become com- 
mon : hence the oouncil of Laodicea considered it necessary to 
ordain, that Christians should not celebrate this day after the 
Jewish manner, nor consider themselves bound to abstain from 



l In the apostolic constitutions, ii. 69, the Sabbath is particularly mentioned along 
with Sunday as a day for the assembling together of the church: viiL c. 83, that on the 
Sabbath and on Sunday the slaves should rest from their labours, and attend church 
with the rest to hear the sermon. L. v. 15, that, the Easter Sabbath excepted, there should 
be no fasting on the Sabbath, when Ood rested from the work of creation. The 66, 
among the apostolic canons, excludes from the fellowship of the church those who fasted 
on the Sabbath and on Sunday. 

3 As it concerns the last at Antioch, see the passage referred to above respecting 
Friday. 

8 C. 16. Xltpi tow iv aafifidrui tvayytkla fttTtk kripwv ypd<pao¥ &vaytvto&Ki<r$ai. 

« It is an objection to the last interpretation, that both ti/ayysXla and Mpwv ypd- 
<pmv stand without the article ; accordingly do not express here any antithesis ; but the 
whole of the sacred writings, according to their different parts, seems to be indicated 
here generally. Moreover, if such an antithesis had been intended, instead of irtpw 
ypAipmp, the phrase iraXalat foa&ftxijv would doubtless have been used. Bnt the diffi- 
culty with the first interpretation is, that the customary celebration of the Sabbath is 
every where presupposed by this oouncil, and they considered themselves bound rather to 
moderate the Jndaising tendency to carry this celebration to an extreme. 
VOL. III. 2 C 
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labour. 1 It was a general rule in the Eastern ohurcb, that there 
should be no fasting on the Sabbath ; hence the Sabbath also, as 
veil as Sunday, was excepted from the period of fasting before 
Easter. 2 But in many of the Western churches, particularly in 
the Roman and the Spanish, opposition to the Jews and JudaisU 1 
had led to the custom of observing the Sabbath rather as a day of 
fasting. 4 They who were truly enlightened by the gospel spirit, 
and knew how to distinguish essentials from non-essentials in reli- 
gion, such men as Ambrose of Milan, Jerome, and Augustin, 
sought to avoid all controversy on matters of this sort, which had 
not been decided by divine authority, and which had no particular 
connection with the essence of faith and of sanctification. They 
held it as a principle, that, in suoh matters, each individual should 
follow the custom of his own church, or of the country in which he 
resided, and strive that the bond of charity might not be broken by 
differences in such unimportant matters, and that occasion of 
offence might not be given to any man. Ambrose, when ques- 
tioned on this point, replied, that at Home he was accustomed to 
fast on the Sabbath, but in Milan he did not. Augustin rightly 
applies the rules given by Paul, in the fourteenth chapter of the 
epistle to the Romans, to this diversity of practice. He complains, 
that weak minds were disturbed by the controversial obstinacy or 
the superstitious scruples of many, who would insist on that prac- 
tice as being the only right one, for which they supposed they had 
found certain reasons, no matter how weak, or which they had 
brought with them as the ecclesiastical usage of their ottfi coun- 
try, or which they had seen in foreign lands ; although neither the 
holy scriptures, nor the universal tradition of the church, decided 
any thing as to the point, and although it was a matter of perfect 
indifference as to any practical advantage. 5 But that rigid hierar- 

1 C. 20. *0t2 ov dtl xpitrriavoin lov&ai&iv xal kv t» aaftfidra <rxpkd£*ir. 

2 Hence, by the decrees of the council of Laodicea, c. 49 and 61, the communion and 
the commemoration of the martyrs might be celebrated, during the period of fasting, on 
the Sabbath as well as on Sunday. 

8 See toL i. p. 402. 

4 See Cassian. institot. coanobial. 1. iii. c. et 10. Hieronym, ep. 71 ad Luciniu®, 
16. 

5 Ep. 54 ad Jannarium, § 3. Senai sa?pe dolens et gemens multasinfinnorvm pertar- 
bationes fieri per quorundam fratrum contentiosam obstinaiionem vel auperstitiosaa 
timiditatem, qui in rebus hujusmodi, qua) neque scriptures sanctm auctoritafie, neque uni- 
versalis ecclesis traditione, neque vitas corrigenda? utititate, ad cerium possum tenai- 
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cbical spirit of the Roman church, which, from a very early period, 
required uniformity in things unessential, would, in this case also, 
put a restraint on religious freedom. In the Roman church, it was 
affirmed that this custom came down from Peter, the first of the 
apostles, and hence ought to he universally observed. The idle 
tale was there set afloat, when the origin of that custom from the 
oM opposition between the originally pagan and the originally 
Jewish communities was no longer known, that the apostle Peter 
instituted a fast on the Sabbath, in preparing for the dispute with 
Simon Magus. 1 The Roman bishop Innocent decided, in his de- 
cretals addressed to the Spanish bishop Decentius (at the very time 
that men like Augustin expressed themselves with so much libe- 
rality on this difference), that the Sabbath, like Friday, must be 
observed as a fast day. 8 In defence of this rule, he offered a bet- 
ter reason at least than those monks, viz. : that, in its historical 
import, the Sabbath necessarily belonged to the period of sorrow 
which preceded Sunday, the joyful day of the feast of the resurrec- 
tion ; since on both the former days the apostles were plunged in 
grief, and on the Sabbath had hid themselves for fear. 

As to the celebration of Sunday, the custom, which had long 
prevailed in the church, of consecrating this day in a special man- 
ner to religious employments, and of abstaining from all worldly 
business, was established by a synodal law, the twenty-ninth canon 
of the council of Laodicea, yet with this restriction, that all Chris- 
tians should abstain from their worldly business if they were able., 
A collision betwixt this ecclesiastical ordinance and the relations to 
the state, which must have arisen in the earlier situation of the 

nam perrenire (tantam qmia subest qualiscunaue ratiocinatio cogitantis, ant quia in 
sua patria si© ipse consuevit, ant quia ibi vidit, ubi peregrinationem suam, quo remotjo- 
rem a suis, eo doctiorem factam putat), tarn litigiosas excitant quaestiones, ut, nisi quod 
ipri faeiunt, nihil rectum existiment To this point of dispute, the two beautiful letters 
of Augustin relate, the one just cited, and ep. 86 ad Caaulanum. 

1 That Roman spirit expresses itself after a characteristic manner in the following 
language of a treatise which was probably composed by some member of the Roman 
clergy, and was intended to procure the general recognition of the Roman custom : Pe- 
trus, apostolorum caput, coeli janitor et ecclesin fundamentum, extincto Simone, qui 
diaboli faerat, nonnisi jejunis vincendi figura (that Simon Magus could be vanquished 
by Peter only through fasting, was represented as a typical allusion to tie fact, that 
Satan also, whom Simon Magus represented, could be conquered only by fasting), id 
ipsum Romanos edocuit, quorum fides annuntiatur unWerso orbi terrarum. 

2 § 7. Sabbato jejunandum esse ratio eriaentissima demonstrat. 
t "Ely* tvwalirro <rxp\aXtw. 

2 c 2 
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church, could now he easily removed, when the state itself recog- 
nised the church as such, and endeavoured to uphold her in the 
prosecution of her principles and the attainment of her ends. We 
have already said, that the emperor Constantino, in a law enacted 
previous to the year 821, commanded the suspension of all suits 
and courts of justice on Sunday. It was a beautiful exception, 
wholly in accordance with the spirit of Christianity, by which he 
provided that the emancipation of slaves, after the usual forms, 
should be permitted to take place on Sunday. 1 As Eusebius, in 
his life of Constantino, relates, he also forbade all military exer- 
cises on this day. 9 By a law of the year 386, those older changes 
effected by the emperor Constantino were more rigorously enforced, 
and, in general, civil transactions of every kind on Sunday were 
strictly forbidden. Whoever transgressed w$s to be considered, in 
fact, as guilty of sacrilege, (as a sacrilegus.) 8 

Owing to the prevailing passion at that time, especially in the 
large cities, to run after the various public shows, it 60 happened, 
that when these spectacles fell on the same days which had been 
consecrated by the church to some religious festival, they proved 
a great hindrance to the devotion of Christians, though chiefly, it 
must be allowed, to those whose Christianity was the least an 
affair of the life and of the heart Church teachers, such as Chry- 
sostom, (see above,) were, in truth, often forced to complain, that 
in such competitions the theatre was vastly more frequented than 
the church. And among those who gave up the church for the 
theatre, many might be found not wholly unsusceptible of right 
feelings, who, if they had not been hurried along by the prevailing 
corruption, would have employed Sunday in a way more serious and 
more healthful for their inner life. Moreover, by the civil relations 
of those times, many were obliged, on account of their particular 
place among the citizens, to take part in the arrangements neces- 
sary for the support of the public shows, and so to be interrupted 
in their devotions even against their will. Hence, the North- Afri- 
can ohuroh resolved, at an ecclesiastical convention held at Car- 
thage in 401, to petition the emperor, that the public shows might 
he transferred from the Christian Sunday and from feast days to 

1 L. ii Tit Tiii. 1. i. 

2 Euseb. Tit ConsUniin. iv. 18, 19, 20. 
• Cod. Theodos. lib. Tiii. Tit. Tiii. L 8. 
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some other days of the week. 1 Owing to the prevailing passion 
for the shows, this petition could not be granted, perhaps, without 
considerable difficulty. First, in the year 425, the exhibition of 
spectacles on Sunday, and on the principal feast days of the Chris- 
tians, was forbidden, in order that the devotion of the faithful 
might be free from all disturbance. 9 In this way, the church re- 
ceived help from the state for the furtherance of her ends, which 
could not be obtained in the preceding period. But had it not 
been for that confusion of spiritual and secular interests, had it 
not been for the vast number of mere outward conversions thus 
brought about, she would have needed no such help. The spirit of 
church fellowship could effect more in those ancient times than all 
which the outward force of political law and a stricter church dis- 
cipline could now do, towards restraining or expelling such as had 
never been brought to feel the inward power of that spirit ; and the 
church of those times could well dispense, therefore, with the out- 
ward support. 

In respect to the yearly festivals, those still continued, at first, 
to be universally observed, which answered to the weekly feast- 
days ; for, as we observed in the preceding period, the circle of 
yearly feasts had sprung out of that of the weekly feasts, and both 
had arisen from the same fundamental idea, around which the whole 
Christian life revolved.* Hence, Augustin, about the year 400, 
still mentions, as the celebrations recognised in the whole church, 
only those of Christ's passion and resurrection, of his ascension, and 
of die outpouring of the Holy Ghost. 4 

1 It is adduced at a reason: Popali ad ciroum magis quam ad eeelesiam conveniunt, 
— and on the score of those obligations devolving on many classes of citizens : Neo 
oportere qnemqnam Chrii tianornm cogi ad base specttcula, maxima, quia in his exercen- 
dis, qua) contra praoapta Dei sunt, nulla persecution* neeessitas a quopiam adhibenda 
est ; ted, uti oportet, homo in libera voluntate sobsistat sibi divinitua concessa, Cod. 
can. eccles. Afr. c. 61. 

S Tot® Christianorum ac noelium mentes Dei cultibus occupentur. Cod. Theodoa* 
L xr. Tit. vii 1. ft. 

1 This was acknowledged even by the Boman bishop Jnnocentius; and from this very 
fact he inferred, that as fasting was practised not merely on Good Friday, but on the 
Friday of each week, the same practice should be observed also in respect to the Sab- 
bath. (L. c. $ 7. Quod si putant seme] atque uno sabbato jejunandum ; ergo et Domi- 
nica et sexta feria semel in Pascho erit utique celebranda.) 

* Qojb toto terrarum orbe lervantur,— quod Domini passio et resumotio et adscensio 
in caelum et adventus de ooelo Spiritus Sancti anmversaria solennitate celebrantur, ep* 
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The difference of views with regard to the feast of the pasBover, 
which we had occasion to notice in the preceding period, continued 
to exist also in this ; hut men were wise enough not to allow the 
bond of Christian fellowship to be ruptured by this difference. 1 
Yet the spirit of church uniformity which sprung up in the 
West, sought to insinuate itself also here. The council of Aries, 
in 314, already decreed that the paschal feast should be cele- 
brated on the same day throughout the world ;' but this ecclesi- 
astical assembly, to which the people of the East paid little atten- 
tion , had no such great and general influence as to be able to 
triumph over the old Asiatio custom. Now, to the emperor Con- 
stantino it seemed scandalous, that the commemoration of the fact 
which laid the foundation for the recovery of mankind should not 
be celebrated by all Christians on the same day ; and that, while 
some were fasting, others should be feasting. To him, such a dif- 
ference would perhaps appear more grave, and less compatible with 
the unity of the Catholic church, than an important dogmatical 
difference, known by him to exist about this time, in respect to the 
doctrine of Christ's divinity. He attempted, first through the ne- 
gotiations of Hosius, bishop of Cordova, to bring the churches 
together in one usage. In this, however, he did not succeed ; he 
therefore convoked, partly for this object, the general council of 
Nice, in 825. As the reason which, in earlier times, had led to 
the Oriental custom, and which especially contributed to preserve 
it, viz., the adherence to Judaism, no longer existed, — but, on the 
contrary, a polemical tendency, in opposition to the Jewish spirit, 
rather predominated, — this change in the way of thinking would 
naturally lead to the laying aside of the ancient custom. 9 Accord- 
ingly an agreement was entered into, at this council, to abandon 
the old Jewish custom, and to celebrate die remembrance of 
Christ's passion always on Friday, the remembrance of Christ's 
resurrection on Sunday. It was acknowledged that, by the sacri- 

04 ad Janaar. and the passage above referred to from Hieronym. comment ep. ad Galat 
1. ii. c. 4. 

1 Sozom. i. 16. 

a C. i. 

3 This reason, that it was so disgraceful a thing for the Christian church to govern 
itself by the pattern of the unbelieving Jews, who had crucified the Lord, is made par- 
ticularly prominent therefore by the emperor, /uijM* iarto hfii* xoivw fccrd rov i%- 
$l*rov r*v 'lov&alwv &x^ ov ' See Kuseb. de vita Constantini, 1. iii. c. IS. 
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fioe of ChriBt for mankind, the feast of the passover had lost its 
significance ; that the thanksgiving for the sacrifice of Christ in 
the sacrament of the supper had taken the place of the passover, 
and that the former was restricted to no particular time. 1 But, as 
it usually happens, there were still many communities and indivi- 
duals in the East, who refused to depart from the old traditional 
custom, on account of its very antiquity, without assigning any 
further reason for their refusal. Instead of winning them over by 
love, the church excluded them from her communion. 2 Persecu- 
tion made the old custom still dearer to them ; they accused the 
Nicene council of having altered it out of flattery to Constan- 
tino. 

The council of Nice, it is true, had decreed 8 that the feast of the 
passover should, for the future, be celebrated on one and the same 
day ; hut they had suggested no means for securing uniformity in 
the reckoning of the time ; and the purpose of the council, there- 
fore, was still far from being attained. In the Alexandrian churches, 
where astronomical and mathematical knowledge was very generally 
diffused, the most accurate calculations were instituted, which the 
whole Eastern church followed. The bishop of Alexandria made 
known every year, at the feast of Epiphany, by a circular letter 4 to 
his whole diocese, the day on which the next Easter festival would 
fall. But, as the Roman church was not so exact, differences arose 
as to the time of Easter, between the Eastern churches and those 
of the West, which amounted sometimes to a week, occasionally 
even to a month ; until at length, particularly by means of the 
Roman abbot, Dionysius Exiguus, in the sixth century, the Alex- 
andrian mode of reckoning was introduced also into the Roman 
church. 5 

1 This is now rd -raox* iirtrtknv, says Chrysostom against the advocates of the 
Jewish custom. Orat. c. Judeos. iii. § 4, t. i. f. 611. 

2 They were denominated as a separate sect (after that fourteenth day of the month 
Nisan), Quartodecimani, Tf <r<rape <ncaid«Karirat, TtTpailrat. (probably by an abbrevia- 
tion), TTfHoTOHcaayiyrai. 

* It is remarkable that this decree occurs only in the letter in which the emperor 
Constantino (see above) made known and recommended the decisions of this council, 
and that among its own canons no one is to be fonnd which has any reference to it. 
Perhaps it was omitted out of indulgence to the adherents of the ancient custom, who, it 
was hoped, would be induced to yield by degrees. 

* Libellus paschalis, ypd/ifiara *a<rxa\la. 

* The more accurate and detailed development of this point is to be found in a dis- 
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It became, by degrees, as we have observed already in the preced- 
ing period, a more universally prevailing custom to prepare for the 
jubilee of the feast of the resurrection by a season of penitence 
and fasting. This fast was compared with the forty days' fast of 
Christ (see vol. i. p. 402) ; hence it received the name of reaaa- 
pafcoarrj, quadrigesima ; although the whole time of forty days was 
by no means observed so generally as the name was applied. 1 It 
was sought by degrees, however, to make the period of fasting, in 
its whole extent, actually correspond to the ancient name (quadri- 
gesima). In determining, then, the number of weeks before Easter, 
that difference of usage between the Eastern and the Western 
church by which the Sabbath was excepted from the fast-days in 
the former and not in the latter church, must have had its influ- 
ence. 

This period of fasting was designed to furnish the Christians an 
opportunity of preparing themselves, by a more moderate indul- 
gence of the sensual appetites, by abstinence from the pleasures of 
the world, and by the diligent reading of God's word, to enter 
more worthily upon the celebration of the days consecrated to 
higher spiritual enjoyments, — to commemorate the new creation in 
humanity which came from the resurrection and glorification of 
Christ, — to engage, by means of self-examination and repentance, 
in a worthy celebration of the holy supper, in which so many par- 
ticipated at the time of the Easter festival. 9 

sertation of F. Walch, in the novis commentariis Soo. Reg. Gottingensis, t. L Idekrt 
Chronology, t. ii. p. 202, etc. 

1 About thifl difference Socrates treats, ▼.22. At Antioch the number of forty days 
was accurately observed as early as the fourth century ; for Chrysostom says, oral. iiL c. 
JudsBos, § 4, t. i. f. 611, in a discourse delivered during the fast : Naertfopiv to* ▼••■- 
vapatcorra rafrrat ipipat, where the only question that arises is, whether the Sundays 
and 8abbaths, in which no fasts were observed, were also, reckoned among these forty 
days. The difference related not alone to the number of days, but also to the extending 
of the fast to each day, and to the kind of abstinence which was practised at meals dur- 
ing this period* Not only among the communities of different countries, but also among 
individuals, a different oustom existed in this respect Some, who would be eminently 
pious, passed two entire days without food. Others not only refrained, like the rest, 
from wine, flesh and oil at their meals, but supported themselves wholly on bread and 
water. H. iv. de statuis, § 6, 

2 This aim is assigned to the institution by Chrysostom, oral. adv. Judaeoa, iii. |4,t 
i. f. 611. *0i iraripiv irvtrmaav hfiipa* rurvapcucorra iTjortfa*, t^X 4 *"' &*pod**mx 9 
wpodW, Iv* iv Toit hftipait Tavrcuc KaSapSlimt /ait' aKpifittas <5varr«t mak &t 
t&X<*v Kal 6V cXiti/too-wip teal did vr\<rrtia* ko\ ttd Tumx^w *** &<d daxpvmv Kai 
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A portion of the year so consecrated might also send a healthful 
influence through the rest of it. An occasion was offered to those 
who divided their whole time between worldly business and sen- 
sual pleasures, for collecting their thoughts from this dissipation 
and for self-examination. The holy scriptures, which at least they 
heard read in the church, and sermons pointedly exhorting to re- 
pentance, would lead them to this. Their minds, less absorbed in 
the things of sense, would be more open to spiritual impressions. 
The solemn, earnest stillness following at once upon tumult and 
dissipation in the large cities, the sudden change in the aspect of 
public life, was calculated to arouse the trifling mind out of its 
sleep of security, and render it susceptible of higher influences. 
In truth, the commencement of the fasts must have produced a 
striking change in the large towns. " Quiet, to-day, is nowhere 
disturbed," says Chrysostom in a fast sermon preached at Antioch, 1 
" nowhere do we hear cries ; nowhere the noise of the shambles, 
the bustle of cooks. All this is past ; and our city presents to- 
day the appearance of a sedate and modest matron. To-day, there 
is no difference between the table of the emperor and that of the 
poor man." And in another sermon : 2 " Then, no songs are heard 
in the evening, no revels of the drunkard in the day ; the voice of 
clamour and contention is hushed, and profound quiet everywhere 
reigns." Still, as it usually happens with such sudden revolutions 
of life, this change was more often transient than enduring, more 
apparent than real. If there was a horse-race at the circus during 
the fast, all was over ; the city rapidly assumed another look. The 
same persons who had been momentarily aroused by the earnest, 
impressive words of a Chrysoetom, who had beaten their breasts and 
sighed over their sins, now filled the circus, and took a passionate 
interest in the contending sides. 8 True, men soon returned back 
again to the previous quiet and repose of the fast ; but, if this could 
be so easily disturbed by other impressions from abroad, it is plain 
how superficial must have been the change produced on these oc- 

bt* l£o/io\oyv<rieoi Kal did twv akXcov air&rrttv, oCtcb Kara Mvopiv r^v hpirtpav 
p*rd KaSapou ovvttdam irpoffitop.iv. 

i Hi ii. in Genesin. § i. t. iv. f. 8. 

3 In Annam. ii. i. § 1, t. iv. f. 700. 

* See the admonitory discourse of Chrysostom, preached after an incident of this sort 
at Antioch. H. vi. in Gent sin, t. iv. opp. 
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casions. As is usually the case with such changes, prescribed by 
law and enforced by constraint, the end often failed of being at- 
tained, because confounded with the means. Men looked for jus- 
tification and increase in holiness, in outward fasting, and entirely 
forgot in this the essential things, true repentance and sanctifica- 
tion, which the period of fasting was only designed to remind them 
of. Or the end was missed because men submitted to the laws of 
the church from constraint and in opposition to their inward feel- 
ings, partly influenced by the sense of shame, and partly by the 
dread of the divine punishment. Hence many sought to indemnify 
themselves beforehand for the forced abstinence imposed on them 
by the fasts, by indulging in the more riotous excess on the days 
immediately preceding them. 1 Many only complied with the laws 
of fasting in their literal Sense ; refraining from meat, but taking 
care to provide themselves with the daintier fare out of what was 
permitted by the fast laws literally interpreted. 8 

The more eminent church- teachers of this period, Chrysostom, 
Augustin, Maximus of Turin, Ceesarius of Aries, Leo the Great, 
often warned against this hypocritical tendency of the fasts. They 
showed that fasting was without force or meaning, except as ac- 
companied with the hearty forsaking of sin and sincere penitence. 
They exhorted Christians to use fasting as a means of learning how 
to subdue sinful passions and desires, propensities and habits. They 
gave examples, especially Chrysostom, to show how this must be 
done. They took this occasion to rebuke the corrupt tendencies 
particularly prevailing in their own times and under their own eyes, 
and warned men against them. They called upon Christians to 
unite charity and benevolence with fasting ; to appropriate to these 
purposes what they saved by abstinence ; to forgive each other's 
offences ; to lay aside contentions ; as, in fact, the bishops made it 
a point, at this particular season of fasting, to close all disputes in 
the communities, and bring about a reconciliation between the con- 
tending parties ; using, as a means for this end, the conviction of 
universal sinfulness and need of redemption awakened by the sea- 
son, and the approaching celebration of the remembrance of 

1 Ghrysost. de Pcenitentia, H. t. § 5, t. ii. f. 315. Uapatvw »<rra fin rhv U -Hjx 
i/Tjo~r«fav l<TOfitvr)v &tpt\i(av rpoaviXtiv \ai/xapyia teal fii^rf. 

2 Angustin. p. 200, $ 3, et 108, § 1. Pretiosiores sine carnibus animalium escas. On 
the other hand : Restringendae sunt deliciae, Don mutandee. 
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Christ's sufferings for the sins of mankind ; they moreover called on 
masters in particular to treat their servants with kindness. 

The season of fasting ended with the week which, on account of 
the great events connected with the salvation of mankind, and com- 
memorated in it, was called the great week (efiSofias 97 fieyakrj.) 1 
It began with Palm- Sunday, (*?/x€/oa r&v fialcov,) and closed with 
the great Sabbath, as it was called. The approach of the Easter 
festival reminded all, high and low, of their individual sins, and of 
the grace to which they owed their forgiveness. Hence the em- 
perors made laws 2 to release those who had been arrested for minor 
offences ; and on Palm- Sunday special decrees of mercy were fre- 
quently issued by them. " As on this day," says Ghrysostom in one 
of his discourses, "our Lord delivered men from the chains of sin, 
so his servants will do all in their power to imitate his love toman- 
kind, and, as they cannot deliver men from spiritual fetters, will 
release those who are bodily bound/ 1 

In this week of solemnities, some days were particularly dis- 
tinguished ; Thursday, for example, in which was commemorated 
the last supper of Christ with his disciples, and the institution of 
the Eucharist. 8 On this occasion great numbers were accustomed 
to participate in the sacrament of the supper. 4 While, on other 
occasions, the holy supper was only to be received with fasting, 
it was dispensed on this day in memory of the original insti- 
tution, in the afternoon, and could be received after a meal. 5 Next, 
came the day commemorative of Christ's passion. 6 At Antioch, 
perhaps also in other churches of the East, it was customary for 
the church on this day to hold its assemblies in the grave-yard, 
to commemorate the crucifixion of Christ without the gates of 
Jerusalem. 7 The week was closed by the great Sabbath (to fiAya 
adftfiarov,) on which many were baptized, and put on their white 

1 See the Homily of Chrysostom respecting the meaning of this name. 

* See in the codex Theodos. the titulus de indulgenths. 

3 *H dyia irirrat, quinta feria Paschs, dies anniversarius, qno ccena Dominica ce- 
lebratur. 

* See Chrysostom 's discourse delivered on this day. T. li. f. 386. 

5 Thus it was at least in the North-African church, by the decree* of the council 
of Hippo, a.d. 808, in the cod. canon, ecclea. Air. c. 41. Augustin. ep. 64 ad J a- 
nuar. $ 9. 

* The hfilpa rov vraOpov, also called in a more restricted sense, Pascha. 
7 Bee the discourse of Chrysostom on this day, v. ii. 
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robes ; and in the evening the cites were illuminated, and appeared 
like streams of fire. The whole population poured along with 
torches to church, and vigils were kept till the dawn of the morn- 
ing of universal jubilee, the feast of the resurrection. The small 
number of Pagans who still dwelt amongst the Christians must also, 
in one way or another, have been affected, in spite of themselves, 
by what so moved the whole multitude on this occasion of general 
Easter vigils. 1 

The custom having been borrowed from the Jews, of holding a 
last festival on the eighth day after the commencement of the 
1 series, the celebration of the passover was concluded with the fol- 
lowing Sunday as the eighth day of the feast. Throughout the 
whole of this week, from the Easter Sabbath and onward, the per- 
sons then baptized had worn their white garments, and, as new 
Christians, the new-born,2 had formed a separate division of the 
community, easily distinguished by their dress. This sacred time 
of the celebration of their new birth being now over, they laid 
aside their white robes ; the bishop exhorted them to a faithful ob- 
servance of their baptismal vow, and they joined the rest of the 
community. This important transaction gave its name to this Sun- 
day. So it was at least in the Western church.* Thus, then, the 
whole period of fourteen days, reckoning from Palm-Sunday, was 
a festival. As such, it was recognised also by the civil authority, 
and in it no court of justice could be held. 4 Moreover, the fifty 
days after Easter were specially distinguished, although the feast of 
Ascension, and the feast of Pentecost, in the more restricted sense 

1 Respecting this Sabbath: Aapirpo<f>opla teal (pwraytoyla, rjv i&ia «ri xal itipoo-fa 
avvicrrnaafxiSa' ir&v yivot avSpwirtov filxpov *ca2 d£ta iraVa ia^l\ti Tip irvpt -r^w 
vvKra Kara<ptoTtl£otm*. Gregor. Nazianz. orat. it in Pascha ▼. orat. 42, at the begin- 
ning. Angustin : Clara vigilire hojus celebritas toto orbe terrarnm. Respecting the 
Pagans : Ista nocte multi dolore, multi pudore, nonulli etiam, qui Jidei propinqwxai, 
Dei jam timore non dormiunt, p. 210. 

2 Novi, infantes. 

8 Octava infantium, dies novorum, dominica in albis, Kvpidtctj h Xivkoic. Augustin. 
p. 876. Hodie octavae dienntur infantium ; miscentnr hodie fidelibus infantes nostri. P. 
260. Hodie coropletis sacramentnm octavaram vestrarnm. Comp. ep. 05, S 30. Be- 
specting tbe newly baptized: Veste dealbatus intra octaves snas. Ep. 84, $ 3. It may 
perhaps have been otherwise in the Eastern church, where, as it seems, the newly bap- 
tized wore their white garments until the end of the feast of Pentecost See the passage 
presently to be referred to from the Cod. Theodos. 

4 Dies feriarum, sancti quoque Pascha) dies, qui septeno Tel pnacedont numero rel 
aequuntur. Cod. Theodos. 1. ii. t. viii. 1. 2. 
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— the feast of the outpouring of the Holy Ghost, were selected from 
the rest for particular celebration. In the Eastern church, the 
Acts of the Apostles were read during this time, in the public wor- 
ship, as recording what the risen and glorified Christ had wrought, 
through the apostles ; and in the year 425, it was decreed, that 
during this whole period the devotion of Christians should not be 
disturbed by any public sports. 1 

To these were added two principal festivals, which, as we ob- 
served in the preceding period, most probably existed in their germ 
in very early times, but which first began to be more generally ob- 
served during the course of the fourth century, and that in an op- 
posite order, 1 — the one coming from the East to the West, and the 
other from the West to the East ; the festival of Christ 8 baptism, 
and the festival of his nativity. 

As to the first, we find it mentioned by Chrysostom, as an an- 
cient principal feast of the church in Eastern Asia, under the 
name of the feast of the appearance or manifestation of Christ, 
who had till then been hidden from the world ; $ eiri^dveva or tA 
hnQaveia according to Tit. ii. II. 1 But if, in the region where 
this feast originated, another festival having reference to the first 
appearance of the Logos in human nature, a feast of Christ's nati- 
vity, was already existing, the latter would hardly have become so 
entirely lost sight of, and a name which belonged to it transferred 
to the feast of Christ's baptism. More probably this was the only 
festival which in that district had reference to the first appearance 
of Christ Accordingly, Chrysostom actually denominates it, in 
the discourse already cited, which he pronounced at the feast of 
Pentecost in Antioch, the festival of Epiphany, the first among the 
principal feasts, and the only one which had reference to the ap- 
pearance of Christ among men. 8 He speaks here according to the 

l Cod. Theodos. 1. xv. Tit. vii. 1. 5. Quamdiu ccelestis lumen lavacri imitantia novam 
sancti baptismatis luoem vestimenta testantur (which is probably said only in confor- 
mity with the use of the Eastern church) quo tempore et commemoratio apostolicn paa- 
sionis, totius Christianitatis magistral, a cunctis jure celebratur. Which refers to the 
reading of the Acts. 

S Chrysostom in his Homily on this feast, § 2, X. ii. f. 360. 'Ewstfif o1iy£ 6rt l*ix$'h 
tot« waVtv kyivm KaradjXt*, d\X iri l/9a«rrf<raTo. 

i H. i in Pentecost t 1, t. ii. f. 4o8. n&p' r>>I* iop-rn Trp&m t* iiri<p<kvta' vt% 
h irwoSivi* rift ioprht; ifi/*| 37<w iwl rfc y»7* &4>$n <<*i rott dj*p»iro« *»*- 

A9MVTpd<p1J. 
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views of Christian antiquity which prevailed in those countries 
where a Christmas festival was as yet wholly unknown. In a cer- 
tain sense, men, doubtless, had some reason for placing this festival 
. in special connection with the baptism of Christians, — inasmuch 
as the divine life, which was to proceed forth from Christ to all 
the faithful, here first began to reveal itself in a visible way to the 
greater portion of men. But as the age, confounding the outward 
sign with the inward grace, ascribed to the water in baptism a 
supernatural power to sanctify, so it supposed that Christ first 
imparted to the water its power to sanctify, by his own baptism. 1 
The first indication of the celebration of this feast having spread 
to the Western church, we find about the year 860 ; for the his- 
torian Ammianus Marcellinus relates, 8 that the emperor Julian, 
then residing at Vienna in the month of January, celebrated 
the feast of Epiphany in the Christian church. By means of the 
union of the Greek colonial and mercantile towns in the south 
of France with the East, this feast may have been adopted, per* 
haps, in these districts, at an earlier period than in the other 
countries of the West. It was because this festival was origi- 
nally unknown to the Western church, that the Donatists, who 
bad separated themselves from the dominant church at a time 
when as yet no knowledge of any such feast existed among the 
people of the West, rejected it as an innovation ; as they did 
other regulations that arose after their secession. 8 And as this 
festival was originally unknown to the Western church, so it 
happened that its meaning also was changed, though in such a 
way as to be easily connected with the fundamental idea of the 
festival. The general conception of a manifestation of Christ 
in his divine dignity, or in his divine calling as a Redeemer, was 
applied in a way which must have, been more agreeable to the 
point of view taken by the communities of the West, which were 

1 T^p tcop vddruv liytavi <pv<ri». Chrysostomus. Out of this false notion also 
sprang the custom at Antioch, of very zealously drawing water about midnight of this 
feast, to which water was attributed the wonderful property of remaining fresh several 
years. Even Chrysostom partook of this superstition, h. de baptismo Christi, § 2. Being 
the feast of Christ's baptism, and of baptism generally, it was also called in the Eastern 
church, ioprfi v&v 4x»t«v, or to <pt#ra. So in Gregory of Nazismen. 

3 L. 21, c. 2. 

g Augustin. p. 202, § 2. Merito istom diem nuoquam nobiscoxn DonatisUe eeJe- 
brare voluerunt, quia nee unitatem anient, nee Orientali ecclesiae communicant. 
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formed of pagan Christians, than the view of it which had first 
sprang oat of the peculiar conceptions of Jewish Christians ; (see 
vol. i., sect. 8, p. 402 ;) and, at the same time, this festival was 
brought into closer connection with Christmas, which had been 
established here for a long time already. While, in the countries 
where the feast of Christ's baptism had its distinct traditional 
meaning as the feast of Epiphany, and where it was adhered to, 
therefore, without any change, everything which had reference to 
Christ's infancy was connected with the festival of Christmas; in 
the Eastern church, on the other hand, the idea of the manifesta- 
tion of Christ was applied in a pre-eminent sense to his manifesta- 
tion to the heathen world, as the Redeemer of all mankind. The 
festival was referred to the coming of the three wise men from the 
East, who were supposed to be heathens ; and so this feast became 
the feast of the first announcement of salvation to the heathen 
world, of the first conversion of some heathens, as the precursors 
of the approaching general conversion of the pagan nations. 1 When 
these two points of view became united in one, the general concep- 
tion of the Epiphany was referred to the first manifestation of the 
miraculous power of Jesus after his baptism, in the first miracle 
at Cana, the dies natalis virtutum Domini. 3 

The case was directly the reverse with the festival of Christ's 
nativity, which in its origin belonged to the Western church. As 
it was particularly from the church of the West the dogmatic ten- 
dency proceeded, by which the doctrine of original sin cleaving to 
all men from their birth, and of the necessity of their being renewed 
and sanctified in order to deliverance from this corrupt nature, was 
clearly unfolded — as it was in the church of the West that the practice 
of infant baptism first became generally spread, so too in the Western 
church originated the festival which refers to the sanctification of 
man's nature from its first germ by participation in a divine life. 

1 Augusta, p. 208. Hodierno die manifestatus redemptor omnium gentium, fecit 
soOennitatem omnibus gentibus. The mystic interpretation of Psalm lxxii. v. 10, led to 
the converting ot the three Magi into three kings. See Tertnllian. adv. Judmos, c. 9. 

* Mazhnne of Turin, in the beginning of the fifth century, says, after having cited all 
the three modes of explaining the feast: Sed quid potissimum hoc factum die, novit ipse, 
qui fecit H. vL He calls it a certain tradition, that the three faota collectively occurred 
on the same day, the sixth of January; but in H. vii. he says, that although the tradi- 
tion respecting what occurred on that day, and respecting that to which the feast alluded, 
was different, yet there was but one faith and one devotion. 
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This feast first makes its appearance, as one generally celebrated 
in the Roman church, under the Roman bishop Liberius, after the 
middle of the fourth century. 1 The general participation in the 
celebration of this feast leads to the inference, that it was not at 
that time a festival wholly new. It was not till later, however, 
that it spread from the Roman church to Eastern Asia. From 
what we have previously observed respecting the celebration of the 
feast of Epiphany in this part of the church, it would already seem 
clear, that the Christmas feast could not be one which originated 
there ; but Ghrysostom says expressly, in a discourse pronounced 
at Antioch in celebration of this festival, on the 25th of December 
of the year 886, that it had first become known there less titan 
ten years before? In a sermon which Ghrysostom pronounced on 
the 20th of December in the same year, on the feast of a martyr, 8 
he digresses from the proper subject of his discourse for the pur- 
pose of inviting his hearers to participate in the approaching festi- 

1 Ambrose relates, that when his sister MarceUa was consecrated as a nun on the dies 
natalia Salyatoris, in St Peter's church, by the bishop Liberius, the latter said to her: 
Vides quantus ad natalem sponai tui populus convenerit. Ambros. de virginib. 1. ill. 
c.l. 

S Horn, in diem natal. Christi, § 1, t. ii. f. 855. Oihr» dcjcarov i<rriv Ivor, i£ oi 
MXi| Kal yvcopipo* hfuv aUrtj b VH-^P n yty tv^irai. True, he is speaking in that place 
particularly of the celebration of this feast on the twenty-fifth of December ; jet the 
course and mode of his argument shows that it was only on the assumption of the twenty- 
fifth of December as the birth-day of Christ, a distinct feast for the celebration of this 
birth-day had there been founded. If it had already been the custom there at an earlier 
period to celebrate some festival of this sort, bat on a different day, he would without 
doubt have separated the celebration of such a feast generally from the assumption of 
the twenty-filth of December for its celebration. He would have endeavoured to show the 
want of foundation for reckoning of the time previously fixed upon, before he adduced 
the reasons for the new calculation. Moreover, it would assuredly have been yet more 
difficult to introduce the determinate time adopted at Rome into the Antiochian church, 
if another time had there already been fixed upon. The authority of the Roman church 
would hardly have been such as to induce the whole community to transfer a feast al- 
ready existing, to another day. It may be conjectured, that, previous to this time, peo- 
ple were as far from thinking to consecrate a feast to the birth-day of Christ, as they 
were from the thought of chronologically determining when this birth-day occurred ; for 
we find the bishop of Edessa still declaring in the seventh century, that nobody knew on 
what day Christ was born. See Assemani bibl. oriental, t. ii. f. 1636. It was not until 
men believed that there was some account which could be relied on respecting this last- 
mentioned fact, that they were led to connect with it the celebration of a particular least. 
At the same time it may be said perhaps with truth, that the interest in behalf of a festi- 
val which must have commended itself to the feelings of Christians, contributed to create 
the belief and admission that the time had been truly determined. 

S PhUogonius. T. i. f. 402. 
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val of Christmas. 1 The way in which he speaks of it, shows how 
desirous he was of making the interest more general, which he 
himself felt in a festival still new to this portion of the church. 2 In 
the next following discourse, on the 25th of December, he says, 
indeed, that this feast, although still new in that part of the world, 
yet soon acquired equal authority with the more ancient high fes- 
tivals : of this, the crowded assemblies, which the churches could 
scarcely contain, bore witness. But still, it is evident from his 
own remarks, that, as usually happens with new church regula- 
tions, all were not satisfied with the celebration of this jiew festi- 
val. A controversy arose about it. While some denounced the 
festival as an innovation, others affirmed in its defence that it had 
been known of old from Thrace to Cadiz. 3 This difference of opi- 
nion led him into a detailed argument in support of the festival. 
Its object would of course be acknowledged by every Christian of 
the orthodox church at that time, as worthy of commemoration. 
The grounds of opposition, therefore, could relate only to the arbi- 
trary determination of the time : hence, Chrysostom laboured only 
to show that the true time was determined. 

He appeals, in the first place, to the rapid and general reception 
of the festival, to its authority increasing every year, as evidence 
that the time had been rightly assumed ; applying here the well- 
known remark of Gamaliel. But it is plain that in the settling of 
a date this argument can decide nothing ; although there is cer- 
tainly good reason for supposing that the natural propriety of such 
a festival, its entire accordance with the feelings which glowed in 
every Christian breast, promoted its reception on its own account, 
and created a general belief that the true time for it had been 
rightly determined. Next, be appeals to the precise time, preserved 
in the Roman archives, of the census of the Procurator Quirinus. 
On this point it is possible he may have been deceived by false re- 

i L. c. §8. 

2 Which he here styles " the mother of all other feasts, fLtjrpfaroXit irac&» tuv lop* 
r»v," as indeed all the others presuppose the birth of Christ ; and he names on this oc- 
casion the principal feasts, air6 yap Tam-rji to Sio4>apia teal i-d ir&*x a *°J ^ & va ' 

X4\f/it Kill 4 TiVTtKOOTII T7\» <LpX*]V Kal TtJV VTCoSkTIV l\a@Ol>. 

3 'AvwStv Ta<ri roU aicd Op^cjjt fi«x/H Vadtipttv oXkovoi MZTadijXot Kal *iri9ff . 
pot yiywn. Though this assertion cannot pasa for a credible historical testimony, yet 
it is something in favour of the supposition, that the festi?al existed from early times iu 
many countries of the West. 

VOL. III. 2 1) 
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ports ; or perhaps, at Rome itself, certain apochryphal records bad 
been allowed to pass as genuine. In other homilies, also, written 
towards the close of the fourth century, by Greek fathers, who no- 
tice this festival as one which Christians very generally observed, 
there are nevertheless marks of its comparatively recent introduc- 
tion. 1 

On account of this more recent introduction of the Christmas 
festival from the West into the East, the Christians in many coun- 
tries of the East preferred, instead of adopting a festival altogether 
new, to qpite the commemoration of Christ's nativity with the an- 
cient feast of the Epiphany. Thus it was at Jerusalem, and in the 
Alexandrian church. And it was attempted to justify this simulta- 
neous celebration on the authority of Luke iii. 23, from which pas 
sage it was inferred that the baptism of Christ took place on the 
very day of his nativity. 8 Hence again it was, that, in many of the 
Greek churches where, from the earliest times, neither of the two 
feasts had been observed, and where the feast of Christ's nativity 
was now introduced because it appeared the more important of the 

1 It seems to be the wish of Gregory of Nysaa to defend the authority of this festival 
against those who were not disposed to place it on the same level with the ancient prin- 
cipal feasts, which commemorated the passion, the resurrection, and the ascension of 
Christ, when he says (Horn, in natalem Christi, t. it. ed. Paris, 1686, f. 352) : HV 
eWt tm raf 4 t6 wiurxa. fAvrrnpitp *u>jnjir t^v Tocavnir •bxa.piarla* wpferM* v*»* 
votlrt*, and therefore endeavours to show, like Chrysostom, that that which constituted 
the object of this festival was presupposed by everything else Christ had wrought for the 
Salvation of mankind. So in a homily, ascribed incorrectly to Basil of CaBsarea (t. n. 
©pp. ed. Gamier, f. 602, § 6), it is said : OMcic dowrA.i|v (let there be no one hut what 
contributes something to the general joy), oftocfr &xplrro* t <j>5ty£t*fit$a tIpo. col hguSt 
ipaoirqv AyaWidcrtmt, ipofia SA/itSra rp ioprp q/amv Sto<pavla, — from which passage we 
may infer, perhaps, that in the country where this was said, not even the old Epiphany 
festival of the Syrian church was as yet introduced; since, were it otherwise, its name 
would hardly have been transferred to the new feast of Christ's nativity. 

2 See Cosmas Indicopleust. topographia Christiana in Montfaucon, coUectio nova 
patrum, t. ii. 1. v. f. 194 : Cassian. Collat. 10, c. ii. respecting the simultaneous celebra- 
tion of these festivals by the Egyptians. This custom of the Alexandrian church must 
have been altered, it is true, at a later period ; for in a homily delivered at Alexandria* 
in the year 432, by Paulus, bishop of Emisa in Phoenicia, we find the feast of Christ's 
nativity described as an independent feast by itself. According to the title, this festival 
was held on the 29th of the Egyptian mouth Choyac, which answers to the 25th of De- 
cember. See acta concilii Ephesini pars iv. Harduini Concil. t i. f. 1694. It might be» 
that the intimate connection of the Alexandrian church with the Roman in the time of 
Cyril ; the posture of opposition in which the former stood at that time to the churches 
of Eastern Asia; the dogmatical interest in the polemics waged against the Antiochian 
type of doctrine — all this contributed to bring about the change. 
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two, the name Epiphany or Theophany was transferred to the 
latter. 1 

Bat to explain how the Christmas festival came to be observed 
first in the Roman church, and to pass from this to the other 
churches ; and how the time for its observance came to be transferred 
Co this particular date of the 25th December; certain antagonistic 
tendencies were referred to, growing out of the peculiar circum- 
stances of the Roman church, of which mention is already made in 
older writings. 8 

Precisely in this season of the year, a series of heathen festivals 
occurred, the celebration of which among the Romans was, in many 
ways, closely interwoven with the whole civil and social life. The 
Christians, on this very account, were often exposed to be led astray 
into many of the customs and solemnities peculiar to these festivals. 
Besides, these festivals had an import which easily admitted of 
being spiritualized, and with some slight change transformed into 
a Christian sense. First came the saturnalia, which represented 
the peaceful times of the golden age, and abolished for a while the 
distinction of ranks, the distance between servants and free men. 
This admitted of being easily transferred to Christianity, which, 
through the reconciliation of man with God, through the restora- 
tion of the fellowship between God and man, had introduced the 
true golden age, representing the equality of all men in the sight of 
God, and brought the like true liberty as well to the freeman as to 
the slave. Then came the custom, peculiar to this season, of mak- 
ing presents (the stren®), 1 which afterwards passed over to the 
Christmas festival ; next, the festival of infants, with which the 
saturnalia concluded, — the sigillaria, where the children were pre- 

1 So in the passage above cited from the sermon extant under the name of Basil, and 
in the expositio fldei of Epiphaniue : 'Hpipa tmv iitt<f>apUt» t M iyt wrf&ij ip vdpiu 
o nrplot. Jerome disputed the propriety of this use of the term Epiphania, in his Com- 
mentary on Ezekiel, c 1 : Epiphaniorum dies non, ut ouidam putant, natalis in carne, 
turn enim absconditus eat et non apparuit. 

* The account of Johannes, bishop of Nice, in Combens. auctarium bibliothecm patrum 
noTissimum, Paris, 1648, L ii., and with supplementary additions in the edition of the 
patres apoatolici, by Coteler. t. i. 818, is from too late a period, and too fabulous, to pos- 
sess any historical importance whatever. 

s The participation in the customs of this pagan festival, as well as the mutual send- 
ing of presents, were practicea for which the Christians were already reprimanded by 
Tertnllian. 

2D 2 
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sented with images; 1 just as Christmas was the true festival of the 
children. Next came a festival still more analogous to the Christ- 
mas, that of the shortest day, the winter solstice ; the birth-day of 
the new sun about to return once more towards the earth (dies na- 
talis invicti solis). 8 In the case of this last-named feast, a transi- 
tion to the Christian point of view naturally presented itself, when 
Christ, the sun of the spiritual world, was compared with that of the 
material. But the comparison was carried still further ; for, as in 
the material world, it is after the darkness has reached its highest 
point that the end of its dominion is already near, and the light be- 
gins to acquire fresh power ; so, too, in the spiritual world, after 
the darkness had reached its utmost height, Christ, the spiritual 
sun, must appear, to make an end of the kingdom of darkness. In 
fact, many allusions of this kind are to be found in the discourses 
of the church fathers on the festival of Christmas.* 

That Christian festival which could be so easily connected with 
the feelings and presentiments lying at the ground of the whole 
series of pagan festivals belonging to this season, was now, there- 
fore, to be opposed to these latter ; and hence the celebration of 
Christmas was transferred to the 25th of December, for the purpose 



1 Macrob. Saturnal. 1. i. c. xi. quae lusum reptanti adhue infanti* osciUis fictfllbo* 
praebent. 

2 The Manichean Faustus actually brings it an a charge against the Christiana of 
the Catholic church, that they celebrated the solstitia with the Pagans: Sole ones gen- 
tium dies cum ipsis celebratis, ut kalendaa et solstitia. See Aogustin. 1. 20, c. Faustum. 
The Roman bishop, Leo the Great, oomplains that many Christians had retained the 
pagan custom of paying obeisance from some lofty eminence to the rising sun ; so too, 
when in the morning they were ascending the steps of St Peter's church. Leo, p. 26, e. 
4. The second council of Trulla, or quinisextum, 691, were still under the necessity of 
forbidding the Christians to take any part in the celebration of the Brumalia. Now if 
it was the case that the remains of heathen customs still existed among the Greeks, at a 
time when Paganism had already almost wholly vanished, much more must this have 
been the case among the Roman Christians in the earlier centuries. 

8 Thus says Gregory of Nyssa, in his sermon on this festival, t iii. f. 310. — It was not 
a matter of chance that Christ's nativity took place at this season, h »} fiuovo&ai to 
0-kotoc HpytTai tcai <rd ttjv wkt6* fitTpa tw wXeova^oirri rfr? dicrivov <rv»w^tiTai 
irpdi IkXiIxJ/iv pvaTfipiop ri did/rcov <paivo/jLi¥u>v toU diopariKtoTipois dtnyccTcu n 
tcrtat*, Angustin. p. 100, § 1. " Since the infidelity which covered the whole world 
like a night, was to diminish, while faith increased ; for this reason, on the nativity of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, the night begins to grow less, and the day to increase. Let as, 
then, celebrate this festival, not like the unbelievers, on account of this sun, but on sir- 
count of the Creator of this sun.'' So, too, Leo the Great (p. 25. § 1 J, says, that tins day, 
more than any other, presents, by the new light beaming forth even in the elements, an 
image of this wonderful birth. 
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of drawing away the Christian people from all participation in the 
heathen festivals, and of gradually drawing oyer the Pagans them- 
selves from their heathen customs to the Christian celebration. 
This view of the matter seems to be particularly favoured in a New 
Year's discourse by Maximius, bishop of Turin, near the close of 
the fourth century, where he recognizes a special divine providence 
in appointing the birth of Christ to take place in the midst of tlie 
pagan festivals ; so that men might be led to feel ashamed of pa- 
gan superstition and pagan excesses. 1 

But these allusions to the series of heathen festivals happening 
in this season of the year, furnish, however, no decisive evidence 
that the Christian festival was instituted on this account generally, 
or that it was transferred to this particular time for the purpose of 
being opposed to the pagan celebrations. In fact, the resorting to 
this means for drawing away men from the pagan superstitions, was 
a very hazardous experiment, which might easily lead men to con- 
found Christianity with Heathenism, and to lose out of sight the 
true import of the Christian festival. Of this, indeed, Leo the 
Great found it necessary to give warning. 2 Yet we must allow, 
that, from the unsuitableness of the means, it in nowise follows 
that such a means was not then resorted to. Easily might it hap* 
pen, that, with their eyes intently fixed on the single object pro* 
posed, men might overlook the evil naturally connected with it. In 
a later period, such a mode of proceeding would be no matter of 
surprise. But it may be questioned whether we could rightly pre- 
sume it of the period to which, according to what has been said, 
the origin of the Christmas festival must be referred. We can 
hardly separate the origin of this festival, considered by itself, from 
the particular designation of its time ; for it can hardly be conceived, 
that, after a tradition had once obtained credit respecting the day 
of Christ's nativity, and after the festival of Christmas had been 
fixed on this day, the specific time would be altered out of regard 

1 Maximus Taurinens. H. v. in Kal. Jon. bibL patr. Galland. t. ix. f. 353. Bene 
quodammodo Deo providente dispositum, ut inter medias gent ilium festivitates Chris tus 
Dominus oriretur et inter ipsas tenebrosas euperstitiones errorum veri luminis splendor 
eflulgeret, ut perspicientes homines in van is superstitionibus suis pure dmnitatis eftii- 
cuisse justitiam, proterita obliviscerentur sacrilegia, futura non colerent. 

2 P. 21, e. 0. Diabolus ill u dens simplicioribus anions de quorundam persuaeiono pca- 
tifera, quibus haeo dies sollennitatis nostras non tani de nalivitate Cbristi, quam de novi 
at dicunt, eolis ortu honorabilis videaiur. 
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to the festivals of the Pagans. Yet it should be remarked* in ge- 
neral, that the accommodation of Christian to pagan institutions 
proceeded, in most cases, from the side of the people ; the church- 
teachers resisted, at first, the intermingling of pagan customs with 
Christian ; afterwards they gave way, or were themselves carried 
along by the spirit of the times. Individual exceptions, it is true, 
are to be met with ; yet in no point which could he compared with 
the institution of such a principal festival, and which reached back 
to so early a period as the origin of Christmas. Originally, the 
prevailing mode of procedure, in the Western churoh, was by no 
means to connect the celebration of Christian festivals with pagan ; 
but rather to set over against the pagan festivals, days of fasting 
and penitence. 1 The passage of Faustus, in which Christians of 
the Catholic church are accused of taking part in the festivities of 
Paganism (see above), seems, it is true, at first glanoe, to confirm 
the conjecture above mentioned; but, on oloser examination, it will 
be found rather opposed to it. Faustus accuses the Christians, 
first, of merely changing the heathen into a Christian superstition ; 
for example, substituting the worship of the martyrs in place of the 
worship of idols ; 2 and secondly, of imitating, without any change* 
heathen festivities as heathen ; — and here he names the kalendm 
and the solstitia. Now, with regard to the first of these charges* 
we know certainly — a fact presently to be mentioned — that the 
churoh never had anything to do with those pagan festivities, but 
constantly expressed the warmest opposition to all participation in 
them. The same would be true, therefore, of the oelebration of the 
solstitia, since this belonged in the same category with the rest. 
But if Faustus had had any ground whatever for acousing the 
Christians of altering the pagan celebration of the solstitia into % 
seeming Christian celebration of the nativity, it is the less to be 
supposed that he would have omitted to bring such an accusation 
against them, as the feast of Christ's nativity must have been par- 
ticularly disagreeable to him as a Manichaean, who looked upon the 
birth of Christ in the flesh as a sorry superstition. 

1 Leo the Great cites it, in his rii. Sermo, as an old tradition, ut qnoties ooscitas pev 
ganornm in supentitionibus esset intentior, tunc praecipue populus Dei orationibus et 
operibus pietatis (under which he comprised alms and fasts, which were not allowable on 
the principal festivals) instaret, 

3 Idola eorom vertistis in Martyres, to which passage we shall again revert on a fu- 
ture occasion. 
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And what necessity is there, in truth, of searching for outward 
causes to account for a fact which, as we have already remarked, 
explains itself, as growing out of the inner development of the 
Christian life ? As it respects, however, the specific time of the 
25th of December, designated for the festival of Christmas, it 
should not be forgotten, that, in the earlier ages, there were seve- 
ral different determinations of the day of Christ's nativity ; and we 
might, with the same good reason, repeat the question with regard 
to each one of these, How was this ascertained ? It is very pro- 
bable that, in the Roman church, this point was settled by the 
anthority of some historical tradition, founded on apocryphal re- 
cords. Now it is very possible, we may admit, that, allowing the 
existence of such an apocryphal tradition, it might have been 
helped along— not indeed by any design of imitating or rivaling 
the pagan ceremonies, but quite independently of these — by the 
mystical interpretation given to that season of the year. 1 

We find that it was originally a principle with teachers and 
governors of the church to resist the tendency, among the multi- 
tude, to confound pagan rites with Christian. We see this parti- 
cularly illustrated in the case of the New Years festival, the Ka- 
lends Januaria. The celebration of this grandest of the Roman 
festivals, which began with the end of December and lasted seve- 
ral days, was, more than that of any other, interwoven with the 
whole public and private life of the Romans ; with all civil, social, 
and domestic arrangements, manners, and customs. It was, in 
fact, the commencement of the civil year, according to which all 
sorts of business had to be adjusted and arranged. It was the 
time when the magistrates entered upon their several offices. It 
was therefore the ordinary season of congratulations, when presents 
were mutually given and received. Tertullian already found rea- 
son to complain that Christians participated in all these customs. 
In defence of this participation it could ever be alleged, as it was 
still alleged by many in the beginning of the fifth century, that 
this whole festival was in truth of a purely civil nature, having no 

l How easily the determination of chronological questions of this sort might proceed 
from mystical interpretations of scripture texts, may be seen, e. g., by consulting Hie- 
ronym. in Esechiel. c. i. ▼. 1, where, on the principle that the first month of the civil 
year of the Jews must nearly correspond to the month of October, the fourth month 
therefore to January, the author concludes that the baptism of Jesus, on the fifth of Ja- 
nuary, is here typified. 
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necessary connection with religion, and tbat it might be joined in, 
therefore, without the least danger to the faith. 1 Bat with this 
celebration were united customs standing directly at variance with 
the principles of the Christian faith and the rules of Christian con- 
duct — riotous excesses, abandoned revelry, and various kinds of 
heathen superstition, which sought, by means of omens and the 
arts of divination, to unveil the destinies of the whole year. The 
first day was spent by many of the Pagans in an unrestrained 
indulgence of sensual enjoyments, under the persuasion that such 
a beginning would be followed by a corresponding year of plea- 
sure. 3 It is manifest what a corrupting influence this contagious 
example of pagan immorality and superstition would exert on the 
Christian life : indeed, the Christian teachers were often forced to 
complain of it in their homilies. 3 Yet even in this case, the pagan 
festival could have been converted into a Christian one, having no 
connection with the pagan in religion, by simply giving to the 
commencement of the civil year a Christian import, on the princi- 
ple that every change and new beginning in earthly things should 
be sanctified by religion. Thus the commencement of the year, 
as it was to be regarded from the Christian point of view, would be 
most appropriately opposed to the pagan celebration of the day. 
Such considerations are to be met with ; for instance, in Chrysos- 
tom's discourse on the commencement of the new year. But to no 
one does the obvious thought seem to have occurred, of converting 
the civil observance wholly into an ecclesiastical one ; for this 
thought lay too remote from the original Christian point of view, 
conformably to which all festivals were referred exclusively to the 
momentous facts connected with man's salvation, and had their 
origin in a purely religious interest ; while, at the same time, there 
was a strong reluctance to fall in with the pagan custom of cele- 
brating the commencement of the year with religious observances. 
It would have been nearer the Christian point of view, to separate 
the ecclesiastical year from the civil, and to make the year begin 
either with Easter or the Christmas festival. 4 It was only to op- 

1 Petrus Chrysologus, p. ]5ft. Esse novitatis Isstitiam, non Yetastatis errorem, aoiii 
principlum, non gentilitatis offenaam. 

2 See Liban. Utppdviv KoXMmv. Chrysost Homfl. Kalend. 

8 See the homilies of Asteriua of Axnasea, of Maximua of Turin, of Chrjsoston, A«- 
gnstin, Leo the Great 
* With the Easter festival, since the resurrection of Christ was the beginning of * 
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pose a counter influence to the pagan celebration, that Christian 
assemblies were finally held on the first day of January ; and they 
were designed to protect Christians against the contagious influ- 
ence of pagan debauchery and superstition. Thus when Augustin 
had assembled his church, on one of these occasions, he first 
caused to be sung the words, " Save us, Lord our God ! 
and gather us from among the heathen !" Psalm cvi. 47 ; and 
henoe he took occasion to remind his flock of their duty, espe- 
cially on this day, to show, that as they had, in truth, been 
gathered from among the Heathen; to exhibit in their life the 
contrast between the Christian and the heathen temper ; to sub- 
stitute alms for New- Year's gifts, (the Strenee,) edification from 
scripture for merry songs, and fasts for riotous feasting. This 
principle was gradually adopted in the practice of the Western 
church, and three days of penitence and fasting opposed to the 
pagan celebration of January, 1 until, the time being designated, 
the festival of Christ's circumcision was transferred to this sea- 
son ; when a Jewish rite was opposed to the pagan observances, 
and its reference to the circumcision of the heart by repentance, to 
heathen revelry. 

Besides these festivals, should be mentioned also the days con- 
secrated to the memory of holy men, who had endeared themselves 
to the church as teachers, or as martyrs to the faith. Of these we 
shall speak more particularly hereafter. We now pass to consider 
the particular acts of Christian worship. 



4. PARTICULAR ACTS OF CHRISTIAN WORSHIP. 

The principal acts of Christian worship, respecting the origin of 
which we spoke in the preceding period, continued to be observed 
also in the present. To this class belongs first the reading of the 

new creation, and the spiritual spring might he associated with the spring of nature. 
"With the Christmas festival, since the nativity of Christ was the beginning of his life, 
which laid the foundation for man's salvation, and the festival was the one from which 
all the others proceeded. 

1 See Isidor. 1. i. c. 40, de officii* and Condi. Tnronense ii. A.D., 667, c. 17. Triduum 
illod, quo, ad calcandum gentilium consuetndinem, patres nostri statuerunt privates in 
Kalendis Januariis fieri litanias, ut in eeelesiis psallatur, et hora octava in ipsis Kalen- 
dis ctaeumcieionia missa Deo propitio celebretur. It may be a question, whether the 
latter refers to the circumeisio cordis, or already to the memoria circumcisionis Christi. 
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holy scriptures. We have already spoken of the important influ- 
ence which the reading of large portions of the sacred scriptures 
had on the church life of this period. At the beginning, it was 
left for each bishop to appoint such portions of the Bible as 
he chose, to be read at each meeting of the church. The histori- 
cal and practical allusions to the above-mentioned parts in the 
cycle of Christian festivals, firat led to the practice of selecting cer- 
tain portions of scripture with reference to the principal feasts ; 
and this practice was' gradually converted, by tradition, into a stand- 
ing rule. 1 

As to the relation of the sermon to the whole office of worship, 
this is a point on which we meet with the most opposite errors of 
judgment. Some, who looked upon the clergy as only offering 
priests, and who considered the main part of Christian worship to 
consist in the magical effects of the priestly services, were hence 
inclined greatly to overvalue the liturgical, and wholly to overtook 
the necessity of the didactic element of worship. The gift of 
teaching they regarded as something foreign from the spiritual 
office, as they supposed the Holy Ghost, imparted to the priest by 
ordination, could be transmitted to others only by his sensible me- 
diation. Others, however, and on account of the rhetorical style 
of culture whioh prevailed among the higher classes in the large 
cities of the East, — this was especially the case in the Greek church 
— gave undue importance to the didactic and rhetorical part of 
worship; and did not attach importance enough to the essentials 
of Christian fellowship, and of common edification and devotion. 

I What Augustin says in the prologue to his homilies on the first epistle of John, may 
serve as a proof: Solennitas sanctorum dierom, quibus certas ex evangelio ketones 
oportet recitari, quae ita sunt annua), ut alia? esse non possinL Thus, in Easter week* 
the history of Christ's resurrection was read in turn from all the gospels. See Augustin. 
p. 231 and SO. Chrysostom, in Horn. iv. in principio actorum, t in. f, 85, says, the 
fathers had introduced such apportionments of scripture to particular times, not for the 
sake of abridging Christian liberty (ovk M far4 to&ytcn* xalpmw r}y IXcvd'f/tXc* *>**» 
itirofl&kwviv), but out of condescension to the necessities of tbe weak. But the natural 
propensity of men to bind themselves to forms once sanctioned by uie, was shown also 
in the present case. In the African church it was customary to read on Good Friday, 
the history of the passion from Matthew. When Augustin, to give his church a mora 
varied and lull knowledge of the history of tbe passion, proposed to read the different 
gospels yearly, in turn, and on a certain Good Friday caused the portion to be read from 
another gospel, disturbances arose ; for many were disappointed not to hear what they 
had been accustomed to : Volueram aliquando. ut per singulos annos secundum omnes 
evangelists* etiam passio legeretur. Factum est, non andierunt homines eeod eonsue* 
verant, et perturbati sunt. P. 232, f 1. 
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Henoe the church would bo thronged when some famous speaker 
was to be heard ; but only a few remained behind when the ser- 
mon was ended and the church prayers followed. "The sermons," 
said they, " we can hear nowhere but at church ; but we can pray 
just as well at home." 1 Against this abuse Ghrysostom had fre- 
quent occasion to speak, in his discourses preached at Antioch and 
Constantinople. Hence, too, without regard to the essential cha- 
racter of the church, a style borrowed from the theatre or the lec- 
ture rooms of declaimers was introduced into. the church assem- 
blies ; as these were frequented for the purpose of hearing some 
orator, celebrated for his elegant language, or his power of pro- 
ducing a momentary effect on the imagination or the feelings. Hence 
the custom of interrupting such speakers, at their more striking 
or impressive passages, with noisy testimonials of approbation (tcpo- 
T09.) Vain ecclesiastics, men whose hearts were not full of the holy 
cause they professed, made it the chief or only aim of their discourses 
to secure the applause of such hearers, and henoe laboured solely 
to display their brilliant eloquence or wit, to say something with 
point and effect. But many of the better class too, such men as 
Gregory of Nazianzen, could not wholly overcome the vanity which 
this custom tended to foster, and thus fell into the mistake of being 
too rhetorical in their sermons. 2 Men of holy seriousness, like 
Chrysostom, strongly rebuked this declamatory and theatrical style, 8 
and said that, through such vanity, the whole Christian cause would 
come to be suspected by the Heathens. 

Many short-hand writers eagerly employed themselves in taking 
down on the spot, the discourses of famous speakers, in order to 
give them a wider circulation. 4 The sermons were sometimes — 
though rarely — read off entirely from notes, or committed to me- 
mory ; sometimes they were freely delivered, after a plan prepared 

1 See Chrysostom. H. iii. de Incomprebensib. § 6, t i. 460. 

9 Gregory of Nazianzen says himself, in his farewell discourse at Constantinople : K/»o- 
•nfffort X*fp ac » ^(* /tafa-art, &p6rrt tic ln//w t6» finTopa vfitov. 

3 Thus on- one occasion he says : " This is no theatre ; you are not sitting here as 
■peetaters of comedians." Ovtt y&p St&rpop for* rA trapovra, ou Tpaycpdoin xaS. 
ifofrc $*4tu*oi ww. In Matth. H. 17, | 7. 

4 Henoe Gregory of Nasianaen, in his farewell discourse, preached at Constantinople, 
says; Xalpm ypd+ifot ^a»ipat teal \a*$avou<rau Hence the complaint of Gau- 
dentins of Brescia, that his sermons had been inaccurately transcribed by note-takers, 
who sat out of sight. See the Pralat. to his Sermones. Hence the different recensions 
we have of so many of the ancient homilies. 
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beforehand; and sometimes they were altogether extemporary. 
The last we learn incidentally, from being informed that Augustin 
was occasionally directed to the choice of a subject by the passage 
which the " prelector " had selected for reading ; when, he tells us, 
he was sometimes urged by some impression of the moment, to give 
his sermon a different turn from what he had originally proposed. 1 
We are also informed by Ghrysostom, that his subject was fre- 
quently suggested to him by something he met with on his way to 
church, or which suddenly occurred during divine service. 2 

Church music was cultivated, in this period, more according to 
rule. In connection with the " prelectors," 8 were appointed church- 
choristers, who sung sometimes alone, sometimes interchangeably 
with the choirs of the congregation. It was considered very im- 
portant that the whole church should take part in the psalmody. 4 

Besides the Psalms, which had been used from the earliest times, 
and the short doxologies and hymns, consisting of verses from the 
holy scriptures, spiritual songs composed by distinguished church- 
teachers, such as Ambrose of Milan and Hilary of Poictiers, were 
also introduced among the pieces used for public worship in the 
Western church. To the last-named practice, much opposition, it 
is true, was expressed. It was demanded that, in conformity with 
the ancient usage, nothing should be used in the music of public 
worship but what was taken from the sacred scriptures* And as 

1 Augustin. in Psalm 188, § L Maluimas nos in errore lectoris seqai volunUtem 
Dei, quam nostram in nostra proposito. 

9 See the sermon of Ghrysostom, of which the theme was chosen on bis way to choitb, 
when he saw, in the winter time, lying in the vicinity of the church, many sick persons 
and beggars, and, touched with pity, felt constrained to exhort his hearers to works of 
brotherly kindness and charity. T. iii. opp. ed. Montf. f. 24«. Compare also the torn 
which he gave to his discourse in a certain sermon, when the lighting of the lamps drew 
away the attention of his hearers. See t. iv. f. 662. 

3 ^cCXrai, cantores, who, like the Lectores, were taken from the younger clergy. 

4 In the fifteenth canon of the council of Laodicea, it was ordered, that no other* be- 
sides the regularly appointed church cantors should sing in divine service, {wtpi rov $ 
Sitv ir\iov twv KavovUtov \f/a\T»v tmv tnrl tow iifxfi&va Avafiatvavrm* teal <hr£ oty* *- 
/xre, (the church song-books,) \f/a\\6rrtov iripov* TiVat i^dtXXtiv e» {jarXipia.) Bat 
this is hardly to be understood as meaning that the participation of the congregation in 
the church music was to be wholly excluded. At least, if this were the case, it most be 
regarded as a temporary and provincial regulation ; and it would be in direct contradic- 
tion to the usage of the Eastern church, in which the distinguished church teachen, 
such as Basil of Caesarea and Chrysostom, expended much labour in improving the style 
of church music. Most probably this canon is to be understood in the sense, that none 
but persons of the clerical order should hold the post of professed church-singers, so that 
the singing of the congregation was to be regarded as a wholly independent thing. 
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sectaries and heretical parties often had recourse to church psalmody, 
as a means for giving spread to their own peculiar religious opinions, 
all those songs which had not been for a long time in use in the 
church, were particularly liable to suspicion. 1 

It must already have become a matter of complaint, however, as 
well in the Western as in the Greek church, that the ecclesiastical 
music had taken too artificial and theatrical a direction, and de- 
parted from its ancient simplicity ; for we find the Egyptian abbot 
Pambo, in the fourth century, inveighing against the introduction 
of heathen melodies into church psalmody, 2 and the abbot Isidore 
of Pelusium complaining of the theatrical style of singing, particu- 
larly among the women, which, instead of exciting emotions of 
penitence, served rather to awaken sinful passions ; 8 and Jerome, in 
remarking on the words of the Apostle Paul, in Ephes. v. 19,* 
says, " Let our youth hear this ; let those hear it whose office it 
is to sing in the church. Mot with the voice, but with the heart 
must vte make melody to the Lord. We are not like comedians, to 
smoothe the throat with sweet drinks, in order that we may hear 
theatrical songs and melodies in the church : but the fear of God, 
piety, and the knowledge of the scriptures, should inspire our songs ; 
so that not the voice of the singer, but the divine matter expressed, 
may be the point of attraction ; so that the evil spirit, which en- 
tered into the heart of a Saul, may be expelled from those who are 
in like manner possessed by him, rather than invited by those who 
would turn the house of God into a heathen theatre." 

1 See Concil. Laodicen. c. 59. 'Ot2 oh Act ItiarriKovv \j/d\fjx>v* XiyurSat. iv rrj 
UtcXricla. The first council of Braga, in the year 50 J, c. 12, against the Priscillianists, 
directed, ut extra psalmos vel scripturas canonicas nihil poetice compositam in ecolesia 
psallatar. On the other hand, the fourth council of Toledo, a.d., 688, c. 13, defended 
the use of such sacred hymns as were composed by Hilary and Ambrope. Even the an- 
cient hymns and doxologies, taken from scripture, were not, they said, wholly free from 
human additions. As prayers and liturgical forms of human composition were used in 
divine service, the same use might be made also of sacred hymns indited by men. 

2 See the conference of the abbot Pambo with his disciples, on the too artificial church 
music of Alexandria, in imitation of the heathen melodies (/cavoVe* $cal rpar&pia.) 
" The monks," says he, " hare not retired into the desert, to sing beautiful melodies, 
and move bands and feet:" MtXtZdouviv dtrfiaTa ical pv^nifyvaiv (/3rf\\oi'<u?) 
ir6&«*. See the Scriptores ecclesiastici de Musica, published by the abbot Gerbert, t i. 
1784, p. 8. 

8 Jsidor. Pelus. 1. i. ep. 90. KaTavv^iv fiiv Ik t&v Stitav tiftvwi/ ob\ vjrofiivovvi, r{j 
&k to? fitXoik fidwrtrt tit ipi$i<rp.o» nra^ijfAdrwv xP t ^f JLlV0l f eWair aSrijv *X tlv '""Mo* 
t«» lirl trtcfor]* mr/U't-roo* Xoyi^ovrai. 

4 See his Commentar. in ep. Ephes, 1. iii. c. v. t. iv. f. 887, ed. Martinnay. 
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We now proceed to consider the administration of the sacra- 
ments. 

And, first, as it respects baptism : it may be remarked that in- 
fant baptism — as we have observed that the fact was already to- 
wards the close of the preceding period — was now generally recog- 
nized as an apostolical institution ; but from the theory on this point 
we can draw no inferenoe with regard to the practice. It was still 
very far from being the case, especially in the Greek church, that 
infant baptism, although acknowledged to he necessary, was gene- 
rally introduced into practice. Partly, the same mistaken notions 
which arose from confounding the thing represented by baptism 
with the outward rite, and which afterwards led to the over-valua- 
tion of infant baptism, and partly, the frivolous tone of thinking, 
the indifference to all higher concerns, which characterized so many 
who had only exchanged the pagan for a Christian outside,— all 
this together contributed to bring it about, that among the Chris- 
tians of the East, infant baptism, though in theory acknowledged 
to be necessary, yet entered so rarely and with so much difficulty, 
into the church life during the first half of this period. 

Accustomed to confound regeneration and baptism, believing 
that they were bound to connect the grace of baptism with the out- 
ward ordinance, with the performance of the external act ; failing 
to perceive that it should be something going along with, and ope- 
rating through, the entire life ; many pious but mistaken parents 
dreaded entrusting the baptismal grace to the weak, unstable age of 
their children, which grace, once lost by sin, could never be re- 
gained. They wished rather to reserve it against the more decided 
and mature age of manhoQd, as a refuge from the temptations and 
storms of an uncertain life. 

To a mother who acted on this principle, says Gregory of Nazi- 
anzen : " Let sin gain no advantage in thy child ; let it be sancti- 
fied from the swaddling clothes, consecrated to the Holy Ghost You 
fear for the divine seal, because of the weakness of nature. What a 
feeble and faint-hearted mother must you be ! Anna consecrated 
her Samuel to God, even before he was born ; immediately after 
his birth, she made him a priest, and she trained him up in the 
priestly vesture. Instead of fearing the frailty of the man, she 
trusted in God S" 1 Others, unlike this mother, were induced, not 

1 Orat 40, f. 648. 
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by an error of the understanding, but by a delusion springing from 
an altogether ungodlike temper, to defer their baptism to a future 
time. They had formed their conception of God, of whom they 
would gladly have been relieved from the necessity of thinking, 
only as an almighty judge, whose avenging arm appeared to their 
nn&ppeased conscience ready to strike them ; and they sought in 
baptism a means of evading the stroke, without being willing, how- 
ever, to renounce their sinful pleasures. They were disposed to 
enter into a sort of compact or bargain with God and Christ, 1 to be 
permitted to enjoy, as long as possible, their sinful pleasures, and 
yet, in the end, by the ordinance of baptism, which like a charm 
was to wipe away their 6ins, to be purified from all their stains, and 
attain to blessedness in a moment. 2 Hence many put off baptism, 
until they were reminded by mortal sickness, or some other sudden 
danger, of approaching death. 3 Hence it was, that in times of pub- 
lie calamity, in earthquakes, in the dangers of war, multitudes hur- 
ried to baptism, and the number of the existing clergy scarcely 
sufficed for the wants of all. 4 

In the case of many, who first received baptism in the later 
period of life, this proceeding was no doubt attended with one ad- 
vantage, — that the true import of the baptismal rite might then 
be more truly expressed. It was not until after they had been led, 
by some dispensation affecting the outward or the inner life, to re- 
solve on becoming Christians with the whole soul, that they applied 
for baptism ; and the ordinance, in this case, was not a mere opus 
operatum ; but really constituted to them the commencement of a 
new era of life, truly consecrated, in the temper of the heart, to 
God. Thus it was, that many made it a point, from the time of 

1 They are very justly styled by Gregory of Nazianzen, 1. c. f. 648 : Xpi<rroKair6\ovt 
teal xpurrifitropovv. 

i Gregory of Nyssa, de baptismo, t. ii.f. 221, aptly calls it: Kai'inj xai nrapddo^ot 
ifiTcpiOy oh xpverov teal leSrfrro*, aXXa wXtj&oDv avofilutv, jramfXcta nrtpUpyov *H}t 
jtai-d i/rvxvv *a£a/><re<a«. 

* Upo? rAe foxflfTat dmrrvodt riiv obctlav dva(Za\\6p,tvoi <rarn}plav. Cbrysostom. 
h. 18, in Job. § 1. 

4 Gregory of Nyssa, in the sermon above cited, mentions a case, which is said to hate 
proved to many a warning example. A yonng man of a respectable family in the town 
of Comana in Pontus, was fatally wounded by the Goths, — who had already taken the 
suburb, — as he was going out to reconnoitre. As he fell dying, he begged with a cry of 
despair, for baptism, which at the moment no one was at hand to bestow on him. To be 
sure, if he had been more correctly taught respecting the nature of baptism, and of the 
forgiveness of sin, he would not have been reduced to such a strait 
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their baptism, to enter upon the literal observance of Christ's pre- 
cepts ; they would no longer take an oath ; and not a few outwardly 
renounced the world and became monks, which, at all events, shows 
what importance they attached to this ordinance. But, on the 
other hand, the cause of delaying baptism, with numbers, was their 
want of any true interest in religion, their being bred and living 
along in a medley of pagan and Christian superstitions ; nor can it 
be denied, that the neglect of infant baptism contributed to pro- 
long this sad state of things. By means of baptism, children would 
have been immediately introduced into a certain connection with 
the church, and at least brought more directly under its influence ; 
instead of being exposed, as they now were, from their birth, to 
pagan superstition, and often kept at a distance, in their first train* 
ing, from all contact with Christianity. To commend their chil- 
dren to God and to the Saviour in prayer, was not the custom 
of parents ; but rather to call in old women, who were supposed to 
possess the power of protecting the life of infants by amulets and 
other devices of heathen superstition. 1 

We observed, in the preceding period, that the catechumens 
were distributed into two classes. To these, at the beginning of 
the fourth century, was added a third. At first a distinction 
was made, generally, between those who professed Christianity, 
though they had not, as yet, attained to a complete knowledge of 
the Christian doctrines, nor received baptism — the catechumens, 
who were, in the common meaning of the word, called also Chris* 
tians,* though in a vaguer sense, — and the fully instructed baptized 
Christians. 9 The lowest class among these constituted the aicpo&- 
fievot, atcpoarai, or auditores, audientes, who took this name from 
the circumstance that they were admitted to hear only the reading 

1 Chrysostom contrasts the Christian consecration which the child ought to receive 
from the first, with the pagan superstition to which it was immediately exposed : T4 
rrtptairra teal tou« Kta&a&va* i-ofc rrj9 \up6v ifyprtifiivovs Kai rov kokkivov <rrtiftopa 
Kal Td dWa rd nroWijv dvola* yifiotrra, iiov fxfi&iv 'iripov tw iralii irtpiriSrivat aXA* 
4 rl\» itrd tow araupov <pv\aKr,v. Horn. 12, in ep. i. ad Corinth. § 7. 

2 Hence the act of the bishop or presbyter, who received those who were not Chris- 
tians, as candidates for the Christian church, into the first class of catechumens, by 
making over them the sign of the cross : Tlottiv xpio-rtavovv. Coucil. cecum. CoiwUn- 
tinop. i. c. 7. Uouty XP i<rrULV ° v - 

3 The distinction Christian i ac fideles, and Christian! et catechumeni. Cod. Theodos 
de apostat. 1. 2. 
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of the scriptures and the sermon, and then were immediately dis- 
missed. 1 

The second olass consisted of those who had already received 
more full and accurate instruction in Christianity. In behalf of 
these a special prayer of the church was offered, and they received, 
kneeling, the blessing of the bishop : whence their name tnroTrwr- 
T&rrw, yowkkivovre;, Grenuflectentes, Prostrati ; also Catechumens 
in the stricter sense of the term. This prayer of the church was 
so oomposed and arranged, as to bring directly before the consci- 
ousness of these individuals their need of being enlightened by the 
Holy Spirit, without which the divine doctrines could not be vitally 
apprehended, and the necessary connection between faith and prac- 
tice ; as well as to assure them of the sympathy of the whole com- 
munity in all their concerns. 3 

1 Some have supposed, that there was a still lower class, those who were not as yet 
permitted to attend the meetings of the church, the igo^ovpcvot. Bat as this attend- 
ance was allowed even to Pagans and Jews, it is scarcely possible to suppose that a class 
of catechumens were particularly designated by a name which signified their present ex- 
clusion. Neither would the term i^ta^oufitvoi, denoting, as it does, not the fact that 
persons have not yet been received, but that those once received have been excluded, be 
suited to the case in question. The v. canon of the council of Neoceesarea (in which it 
was simply ordered that those dicpoarai who had fallen into any sin rendering them un- 
worthy of the Christian name, inasmuch as they could not be transferred to a lower class 
Of catechumens, should be wholly excluded from the list,) furnishes no warrant for the 
hypothesis of a particular class of excluded persons among the catechumens : on the 
contrary, the canon here speaks of such as were no longer to be considered as belonging 
to the catechumens in any sense. 

3 As an example of the manner in which the Christian feeling expressed itself in 
these prayers, we will insert here the form of this prayer according to the liturgy of the 
ancient church of Antioch : " That the all-merciful God would hear their prayer, that he 
would open the ears of their hearts, so that they might perceive what eye hath not seen 
nor ear heard ; that he would instruct them in the word of truth ; that he would plant 
the fear of the Lord in their hearts, and confirm the faith in his truth in their souls ; 
that he would reveal to them the gospel of righteousness ; that he would bestow on them 
a godly temper of mind, a prudent understanding, and an upright and virtuous walk, so 
that they might at all times meditate and practise what is of God, might dwell in .the law 
of the Lord day and night ; that he would deliver them from all evil, from all devilish 
sins, and from all temptations of the evil one; that he would vouchsafe to them, in his 
own time, the new birth, the forgiveness of sins, the investiture of the new, imperishable, 
divine life, (£vdv/xa ttjv &<p$ap<ria*. See sect. 8, and below, the doctrine concerning 
baptism;) that he would bless their ooming in and their going out, their families, their 
domestics ; that he would multiply their children, bless them, preserve them to the ripe - 
ness of age, and make them wise: that he would cause all things that awaited them to 
work together for their good." The deacon then bade the catechumens, who had re. 
mained kneeling during this prayer, to arise, and invited them to pray themselves, "for 
the angel of peace, for peace upon all that awaited them, peace on the present days, and 
on all the days of their life ; and for a Christian end." He concluded by saying, " Cora 
VOL. III. 2 E 
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On leaving this class, they next took their place among those 
who proposed themselves for baptism, the baptismal candidates, 1 
the Competentes, 9 (fxori^ofievoi. Thoy learned by heart the confes- 
sion of faith, sinoe this was to be orally transmitted, as written on 
the living tablets of the heart, and not in a dead, outward letter 
(see vol. i. sect. 3, p. 416) ; and this oonfession, as containing the 
sum and essence of Christian doctrine, was explained to them by 
the lectures of the bishop or the presbyter. To the symbolical 
usages oonnected with the preparation for baptism, of which we 
have spoken in the preceding period, new ones were added, yet not 
the same in all the churches. It seems to have been a custom 
whioh very generally prevailed, for the candidates, until the time 
they were incorporated, on the octave of the festival of Easter, by 
the complete rite of baptism (in the Western church, see above), 
with the rest of the church, to wear a veil on the head and over the 
face, which perhaps was meant, in the first place, as it is explained 
by Gyrill of Jerusalem, to serve as a symbol, expressing that die 
attention should not be diverted by foreign objects ; afterwards, on 
the ground of St Paul's declaration in the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, the additional meaning was given to it, that, as the 
act of veiling was a sign of dependence and of tutelage, so the re- 
moving of the veil was a sign of freedom and of maturity oonceded 
to them as regenerated persons. 8 To exorcism was now added in- 
sufflation, or breathing on the candidate (ifupvo-pv, insufflare), to 
denote the communication of the Holy Ghost, as the former had 
denoted deliverance from unclean spirits. The bishop next touched 

mend yourselves to the living God and to his Christ." They then received the blessing 
from the bishop, in which the whole community joined by saying, Amen. See Chrysoe- 
tom, in epist ii ad Corinth. Horn. ii. § 8. 

1 Their names were inscribed for this purpose in the church books, the diptycka, the 
matricula ecclesis ; which was nomen dare baptismo. The 6poft,aroypa<pla is men. 
tioned in CyrflTs prologue to his Cateoheses, § 1 ; and to this the mystical exposition of 
Gregory of Nyssa alludes, de baptismo, t ii. f. 216, where he says, " that, as he inscribed 
the names with ink in the earthly roll, so might the finger of God write them down in 
his imperishable book :" Aori fioi tA oWpaTo, laid iyw ftkv aOra rat* air&bruM* 
lyX a P A Z* plfikotv. In the fifth act of the council under Mennae, a.o. 696, a dea- 
con occurs, *0 Tatvpoariyoptav tuv tit t£ fiairrla-fia vpoviAvrmv kyypdtfrti* rrroy- 

9 Simul petentes regnum coalorum. Augustin. p. 216. 

8 Gyrill. Prolog, e. v. 'Ewctirdarai, <rov t6 nrpo*wwov % Ipa <rxoXo4r»; Xohrov 4 £ta- 
¥ola. Augustin. p. 376, % 2. Hodie octaves diountur infantium, revelanda sunt capita 
coram, quod est indicium libertatia. 
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the ear of the candidate, saying, in the words of Mark vii. 34, 
" Ephphatha, Be opened, and may God send thee an open under- 
standing, that thou mayest be apt to learn and to answer." 1 In 
the North- African church, the bishop gave to those whom he re- 
ceived as competentes, while signing the cross over them as a sym- 
bol of consecration, a portion of salt, over which a blessing had 
been pronounced. This was to signify the divine word imparted 
to the candidates as the true salt for human nature. 9 When the 
baptism was to be performed, the candidate was led to the entrance 
of the baptistry, where he first stood with his face towards the 
West, as a symbol of the darkness which he was now to renounce, 
and pronounced, addressing Satan as present, the formula of renun- 
ciation, the origin and meaning of which were explained under the 
preceding period : " I renounce thee, Satan; all thy works, all thy 
pomp, and all thy service." 8 Next he turned to the East, as a 
symbol of the light into which he would now enter from the dark- 
ness, and said : " To thee, O Christ ! I devote myself." 4 

Wq noticed as existing already in the preceding period the cus- 
tom of anointing at baptism. 5 In this period, when there was an in- 
clination to multiply symbols, the custom arose of a double unction ; 
one as a preliminary rite, denoting the consecration to be imparted 
to the believer by his fellowship with Christ, whereby he was to be 
delivered from the sins of the old man, the putting away of whom 
had just been symbolized by the laying aside of the garments. 6 The 
second unction, with the consecrated oil (the *xpUrpa) 9 the same 
symbolical act which we found existing already in the preceding 
period, denoted the completion of baptism by a perfect communion 
of divine life with the Redeemer, — the communication of the Holy 
Spirit consecrating the individual to the spiritual Christian priest- 
hood. 7 At the first anointing, the head only was marked ; — at the 

l The stenmentom •pertionie. Anhros. de iis qui m jeteriie initiantar, o,L Sn 
the work escribed to him, de sacnmentis, 1. i. e. 1. 
% Augastin. de cetechiiendiB radib. e. 26. Confection. Lie 11. 
% 'Avor ampul <roi» trartufa^ koI nravy t» irrfpvy *Q¥ t kuI nrfarg rp \arp%ta trd*. 
4 XvrTttfftfopuEt <ro«, Xf fori. 

* See toL i. sect. 3, p. 430. 

* CjrilL Mjstegog, ii. e. 8. KotvSwu kyl»t9$* rrji xaWukaiov 'Iifcov Xpforw 
Conetitot. apoetol. vii 22. 

7 Tofrov roy dylov xp' l9 t ia ' rvB «wa£i»$lirri?, koKmS* xP i * Ttav °l* ■•J* CjriU 
of Jerusalem, Cstecbes. MysUgog. iiL c. 4, eonf. Concil. Laodic e. 48. 

2B2 
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second, the forehead, ears, nose, and breast, — to show how this 
consecration by the divine life should pervade and ennoble the en- 
tire human natnre. 

We noticed in the preceding period, how, in the Western church, 1 
a distinct sacrament had arisen out of confirmation, or the laying* 
on the hands of the bishop as a symbol of the communication of the 
Holy Spirit (see above), which originally made a part of the rite of 
baptism. The ideas which men associated with the administration 
of that chrism, and with the imposition of hands by the bishop, 
were originally so kindred that tbey might easily be led to compre- 
hend them both under one and the same conception, and to unite 
them in one transaction. Yet on this point the usage was still un- 
settled. 1 

The baptized now errayed themselves in white robes, as a sign 
of regeneration to a new divine life, of infantile purity, as in fact 
the laying aside of the old garments had been a symbol of the put- 
ting away of the old man. Next followed a custom/in the Western 
churches, also handed down from the foregoing period, of giving 
them a mixture of milk and honey, as a symbol of childlike inno- 
cence (a foretype of the communion which was to be received by 
them.)* 

To the times of administering this rite more particularly observ- 
ed in the preceding period; among which, however, the Easter 

1 Jerome reckons among the things reserved to the bishop the minus impositio am! 
invocatio Spirjtus Sancti, as constituting together only one act. AdvtnutLwiftruutot, 
% 8. Moreover, Augustin, in his work de baptismo contra Donatistas, 1. v. § 33, consi- 
ders the manus impositio to be the only thing neeessary in the case of those who ha* 
already received baptism in a heretical church {and so; top, 6iricius ep. ad Himerinm, f 
%) ; so that, according to this, confirmation would consist simply in the lsying on of the 
hands of the bishop. But the seventh canon of the council of Laodicea ordains, that 
the Fideles from several sects whose baptism was recognised as valid, should not be 
admitted to the communion till they had received the chrism. The Roman bishop, In- 
nocent, finally decided, in his Decretals to the bishop Decentias, a.d. 416, § 6, that die 
anointing of the forehead belonged to the act of consignation (in the middle age called 
confirmation), which was specially appropriated to the bishop. Hoc autem pontineitrm 
solis deberi episeopis, ut vel eonsignent vel paracietum Spiritum tradant. Presbytera 
ehrismate baptizatos unguere licet, sed quod ab epSscopb fuerit conseeratum, non tamen 
frontem ex eodem oleo signsre, quod solis debetur episeopis, cum tradunt Spiritum pan- 
cletnm. 

3 Ifieronym. adv. Lncft § 8, Cod. canon, eccles. Afr. canon. 87. Mel et lac et quod 
pno die solennissimo,— probably Easter Sabbath or Easter Sunday— (more probably the 
"former, because on Easter Sunday tbey already united together in the communion) — In 
infautum mysterio solet offerri. 
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Sabbath ev&r cofttinugd to be the principal one; was now added, in 
the Ghrfeek ehurch, the feast of Epiphany ;— a favourite season for 
the administration of this ordinance, on account of its reference to 
the baptism of Christ; while, by the same church, the feast of 
Pentecost was not reckoned among the other customary seasons for 
administering baptism. 1 The free evangelical spirit of Chrysostom. 
declared strongly against those who would confine baptism to par- 
ticular seasons, and who imagined that a genuine baptism could not.be 
administered at any other ; he brings against this opinion the ex- 
amples in the Acts of the Apostles. 3 The narrow spirit of the 
Roman church, on the other hand, was here again the first to 
lay. a restraint on Christian liberty. The Roman bishop Siricius* 
in liis decretal addressed to Himerius, bishop of Tarraco in Spain, 
a.d. 385, styled it arrogant presumption in the Spanish priests that 
they should baptize multitudes of people at Christmas, at the feast 
of Epiphany, and at the festivals of the apostles and martyrs, as 
well as at the other regular times ; and decreed, on the other hand, 
that, except in the case of new-born infants, and other cases of ne- 
cessity, baptisms should only be administered at the festivals of 
Easter and Pentecost. 8 

With reference to these two constituent portions of the church 
assemblies, the catechumens* and baptized believers, the whole 

1 Chrysost. H. i in act. ap. § 6. He here intimates as the reason, that fasts belonged; 
*ith other things, to the preparation for baptism, and that no fasts were held daring the 
season of Pentecost 

2 H. i. in act. ap. § 8. 

9 See the Decretals, S 3. 

4 In respect to what took place between the two portions of time, the arrangements 
seem not to have been everywhere alike; and this is true especially so far as it concerns. 
the number of the single prayers of the church, appointed for the different classes of 
Christians. In the nineteenth canon of the council of Laodicea, the prayer for the oate-. 
chomens is mentioned first after the sermon ; then, after their dismission, the prayer for 
the penitents f Pceniteiitoe). In the Apostolic Constitutions, there occurs also a special 
prayer for the baptismal candidates (Competentes) ; but the author of these Constitu-. 
tions seeks in every way to multiply the liturgical services, and it may be questioned! 
whether such a church-prayer was ever in actual use. We find no indication of it in 
Chrysostom. There certainly occurs, however, in the latter writer (H. iii. de incompre- 
hensib. % 6, L i. f. 469), the notice of a special church-prayer for the Energumens, while 
the same is not mentioned in the above-cited canon of the Laodicean council. But it 
may be well supposed that persons of this description would be found only in the larger 
towns, and under particular circumstances of climate, in sufficient numbers to constitute 
a class by themselves in the public worship, for whom a particular prayer would be of- 
fered. All these church -prayers, however, are known to us only from Eastern sources. 
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service was divided into two portions : one in which the catechu- 
mens were allowed to join, embracing the reading of the scriptures 
and the sermon, the prevailing didactic portion ; and the other, in 
which the baptized alone could take part, embracing whatever was 
designed to represent the fellowship of believers, — the communion, 
and all the prayers of the church which preceded it These were 
called the missa catechumenorum and the missa fidelium ; (Xcrrovp- 
yla rmv /caTryxpvfiivcw and r&v wUrrwv ;) 1 which division must of 
course have fallen into* disuse after the general introduction of in- 
fant baptism. 

We now leave the Missa Catechumenorum to speak of the Missa 
Fidelium ; and first of the preparations for the celebration of the 
communion. 

The separation of the sacrament of the supper from the agapa 
had, as we have observed, (see vol. i. sect. 8, p. 448,) been made 
long before, in the preceding period. The original celebration of 
the latter was a thing so remote from the views and feelings of this 
present period, that the homeletic writers find it difficult even to 
form a just conception of it., The Agape had lost their original 
meaning. They were at present banquets with which the wealthier 
members of the community sometimes entertained the poorer 
Christians, and at which the latter enjoyed a somewhat better fine 
than ordinarily fell to their lot.* The more gloomy and morose 
spirit, whose opposition to the agap® we have already noticed in 

The question comes up, whether these special church-prayers were in use also in the 
Western church, in addition to the uniYereal prayer of the church for the different classes 
of Christians. Augustin, 8ermo 49, % 8, represents the dismission of the ealeehumens, 
sad next the Paternoster, which was designed only for baptised believers, the tlfol ****» 
rlirrtov, as following immediately after the sermon. 

l The term nritfo, in the Lstinity of this period, is a substantive, and synonymous 
with missio. The dismission of any assembly was called missa. Avitus of Vienna, epu 
i. In eeclesis pslstioque missa fieri pronnntiatnr, cum populus ab observance dimitti- 
tur. In this sense Augustin used the word, p. 49, § 8. Post sermonem fit missa eate- 
ehumenorum. As the term then properly denoted the dismission of the catechumens, 
so it wss next applied metonymicaUy to the different portions of divine service which 
preceded or followed this dismission ; and finally, in an altogether peculiar sense, to the 
communion which came afterwards, and by synecdoche to the whole of a complete 
service. Thus the word missa, moat, in its ordinary acceptation, came gradually into 
use. 

* As, tor example, Chrysostom in the twenth-seventh homily on the first epistle to the 
Corinthians. 

s Augustin. c. Faustum. 1. 90, c. 30. Asanas nostra paupsres paaeunt, sive frugibus 
sive osrnibus. Plerumtue in agspibas stism earnes pauperibus erogantur. 
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the preceding period, continued to show the same dislike to them 
in this. The above-mentioned council of Gangra, which manifested 
some resistance to ibis one-sided ascetic tendency, took the agape 
under its protection ; pronouncing sentenoe of condemnation, in its 
eleventh canon, on those who treated these festivals with contempt 
when they were made from Christian motives, and discourteously 
refused to attend them when the brethren were invited in honour 
of the Lord. Other councils did not object to the agapa, in 
themselves considered, but only forbade them to be held in the 
churches. 1 

In respeot to the liturgical service connected with the sacrament 
of the supper in this period, 3 it is to be observed that it was based 
on the genuinely Christian view of the holy supper as representing 
the fellowship of divine life subsisting between believers, their Re- 
deemer and one another. The whole design, therefore, was to bring 
up to lively exercise in the minds of Christians the thought that 
they were now entering into communion with the ascended Christ, 
and should, in spirit, ascend up to where he is in heaven ; that 
though the whole was a free gift of divine grace, yet they should be 
prepared to receive it by the direction of their affections to the Re- 
deemer and by faith in him ; that, without mutual love towards each 
other, they could not enter into communion with the Saviour. The 
deacon invited all present to bestow the mutual kiss of charity, as a 
sign gi the fraternal communion of hearts, without which no true 
celebration of the sacred supper could be observed. 3 Next the 
deacon called upon the assembled church to examine themselves 
and one another, to see that no unworthy person was among them ; 4 
meaning by this, that they should see, not merely that no ca- 
techumens, unbelievers, or heretics were present, but also that 
there was no one who harboured wrong feelings against his brother, 
no one playing the part of a hypocrite. 5 " Let us all stand up ; our 

1 Concil. Laodicen. c. 28. ConciL Hippon.393, or Cod. canon, ecoles. Afr. 42. Later 
Concfl. TroDan. ii. c 74. 

t Aa we learn from the apostolic Constitutions, from the V. among the \6yoit uvora- 
ymyUoit of CyriH, and from the scattered fragments in the homilies of Ohrysostom ; 
also from single hints in the sermons of Aagostin and of others. 

t 'AmcavioSi dAAifXow ir <pi\tntrri dylw, or in Cyril], dXAijXoi* iiroXd^tTt xal 
aXXjXovt &wali*tu$a: which last formula doubtless was to show, that the clergy 
should consider this as addressed not only to the flock, but also to themselves, 

4 'E^iyiwfrowrf dXXrfXovt, according to Chrysottom. 

• Mf) tic jrord tippy, juft ti* iv vwottplvu. 
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eyes directed to the Lord, with fear and trembling (in the sense of 
our t)wn unworthiness and weakness, and the exalted character of 
him who is willing to commune with us.") 1 Then, for the purpose 
of making it still more distinctly felt, that none bnt the heart whose 
affections were bent on heavenly things could take iqiy part in com- 
munion with the Saviour, the deacon once more said : " Lift up 
jour hearts ;" s — to which the church responded* " Yes, to the Lord 
we have lifted them up/' 8 Next, in conformity with the original 
meaning and celebration of the ordinance, followed the invitation 
of the bishop, calling on the church to unite in giving thanks for 
all the blessings of creation and redemption; 4 and die church replied 
to the bishop s invitation in the words, " Yes, it is meet and right 
to give thanks unto the Lord" Before the elements were distri- 
buted, the bishop, to signify that only a. holy temper pas prepared 
to paritcipate in a holy ordinance, exclaimed, "The holy, to the 
holy/' But the church expressed the consciousness, that no man 
is holy out of his own nature, that only one is holy, and the sinful 
oould be made holy only through faith in him, by exclaiming, 
"One is holy, one Lord, Jesus Christ, blessed for ever to the 
glory of God the Father/ 7 Puring the celebration of the supper, 
the 34th Psalm, particularly the 9th verse, was sung, as an invita- 
tion to the communicants. 

In the consecration of the elements, it was considered to be es- 
sentially important, that the words of the institution, according to 
the gospel, and according to the apostle Paul, should be pronounced 
without alteration ; for it was the general persuasion, that when 

1 'OpSoi irpd* Kvpiou fi*T(k tpofiov ical rp6fiov J<tt»t«« Stfitv nrpotrQiptt*. In the 
word irpov4>(puv lies, it is true, the notion of sacrifice ; yet in this connection the term 
may still hare reference to the notion of sacrifice, taken in the spiritual, symbolical 
sense. See vol i. sect 8, p. 460 ; and it is singular to observe, that here the sacrificial 
act is set forth according to ike original view, which held the clergy to be only the repre- 
sentatives of the church in the exercise of the universal Christian priesthood, as a com- 
mon transaction of the priest and the flock, not as a special act of the priest alone. 

2 *Avo» rat Kap&lat, or £v» rd* vouv, or both together, itm rat Kaptiat *<m tot 
yow, sursum corda, 

3 'Exopir trpdt rdy K&pu>» % 

4 See vol. i. aect 8, p. 449. 
6 *Agioa» koX ilxatov. 

6 la iyla rott dyioiv. 

7 EI* Uytot, civ Kvpiot, tU'lqcQvt XpLtrrot, tU io^av dcov iraxpo% titXayirrot tit 
tovv al&wa*, d/**>. 
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the priest uttered the words of Christ: "This is ray body, my 
blood," by virtue of the magical power of these words, the bread 
and wine were, in some miraculous way, united with the body and 
blood of Christ. 1 Concerning the particular notions on this point, 
see section iv. These words of institution were, however, intro- 
duced into a prayer, 2 in which God was invoked graciously to ac- 
cept this offering. 8 When the bishop or presbyter was about to 
finish the consecration, the curtain which hung before the altar 
was drawn up, and the consecrating minister now showed to the 
church the outward elements of the supper, which till now had been 
concealed from their eyes, lifting them up, as the body and blood 
of Christ. 9 That the church then fell on their knees, or that they 
prostrated themselves on the ground, cannot indeed be proved by 
the authority of any ecclesiastical writer of this period. We know 
it was not until a much later period, that this usage was introduced 
into the Western church ; but the custom, to say the least, fell in 
with the prevailing views and language of the Greek church ; 6 and 
this outward sign of reverence was, in fact, more frequently used 
by the latter, and in a less rigid sense, than among the people of 
the West. 

The confounding of the inward thing with the outward sign in 
the sacrament of the supper, gave rise to many expressions of a 

l See Chrysostom. Horn. i. de proditione Judas, § 6, t li. f. 364. Tovro tA pfi/ua /tc- 
<ra/(f{«^ug«t Td rpoKtlfuva' h (panrh a0nj 4hra£ Xtx^**** *»$* d*a<rTtj*Tp<£ir*£a* iw 
Taif i*x\fpr/a«ff i£ lictivov pcxpi <rnp,ipov teal pi^pi Ty* avrov wapowrtav TJfv Svaiav 
dvtprcaytfajr ipya^rrai. De sacramentis, lib. iv. c iv. Ubi venitur, ut confieiatur sa- 
cramentum, jam non suis sermonibus sacerdos, sed utitur sermonibus Cbristi ; ergo 
seimo Cbristi hoc confeoit sacramentum. 

9 Baafliui, de Sp. S. c. 27, says, that besides the words taken from the gospels and 
from Paul, many others were here used from tradition. YlpoXiyop.iv teal iTrtXiyop.iv 
frtpa. 

• Such a form of prayer has been preserved to us in the work de sacramentis, 1. c; 
and it is remarkable, that here, tco, the primitive way of thinking and feeling still man*< 
fests its presence, since it was not Christ, bat the bread and wine, the symbols of his 
body, which were represented as the object of the sacrificial act. Hanc oblationem — it 
rans — quod est fignra corporis et sanguinis domini nostri, offerimns tibi hnno panem 



* Chrysostom Horn. iii. in epist ad Ephes. % 5. 'AtrtXicofitva rd ApflSvpa. 

* Basil, de Sp. S. c 27: 'Aintdti£i* rov dfrrov xal rov rorrjpiov. Dionys. Areo* 
pagiL hierarch. 3. Of the consecrating officer it is said : TV* 5)jnv ayti diwcaXv- 

* See Theodoret Dial. ii. in confus. respecting the outward elements in the snpper : Uptw- 
Kvmlrat Jn kictlva Svra Mwtp inrrtttrai. 
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superstitious reverence for the external symbols of the ordinance ;i 
while this superstitions reverence had no tendency whatever to pro- 
mote the worthy use of it as a means of grace. On the contrary, 
the more men were accustomed to look upon the holy supper as 
possessing a power to sanctify by some magical operation from 
without, the less they thought of what was requisite on the part of 
the inner man, in order to a right use of this means of grace in its 
religious and moral purport ; a fact made sufficiently evident by 
the censures and admonitions which the Greek fathers found it 
necessary so frequently to introduce in their homilies. 

We already noticed, in the preceding period, the origin of die 
diversity of custom which prevailed in respect to the less frequent 
or the daily participation in the communion. This difference of prac- 
tice continued to prevail also in the present period. In the Roman, 
the Spanish, and the Alexandrian churches, 8 daily communion was 
still practised, at least in the fourth century. In other churches, the 
custom was to observe the communion less frequently ; each "indi- 
vidual, in fact, joining in it according as his own inward necessities 
required. This diversity of practice, also, grew out of the different 
views which prevailed respecting the use of this means of grace. 
Some, who were in favour of the less frequent participation of the 
sacrament, said, certain seasons ought to be chosen in which Chris- 
tians might prepare themselves, by a life of severity and abstinence, 
by collecting the thoughts, and by self-examination, for a worthy 
participation, so as not to join in the holy ordinance to their own 
condemnation. Others maintained that Christians ought never to 
keep away from the ordinance, except when, on account of some 
great transgression, they were, by the sentence of the bishop, sus- 
pended from the communion and condemned to church penance ; 
on all other occasions they ought to look upon the Lord's body as 
a daily means of salvation. 8 Augustin and Jerome reckoned these 
differences also among the ones where each individual, without 
prejudice to Christian fellowship, was bound to proceed according 

1 Thus Cyrill of Jerusalem* Mystagog. ▼. 17, recommends that, as long as any mois- 
ture remained in the month, Christians should apply it to tbe hand, and with the hand so 
moistened, touch the forehead, the eyes, and the other organs of sense, and thus sanc- 
tify them. 

2 Respecting the two first, see Hieronymns, ep. 71 ad Lucinium, % 6 ;— respecting tbe 
I ntter, fiasilius of Ceesarea, ep. 93. 

8 See Augustin. ep. 64 ad Januar. \ 4. 
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to the usage of his own church and according to his own subjective 
point of view. " Each of them" says Augustin, " honours the 
Lord's body, in Aft own way ; just as there was no difference be- 
tween Zacoheus and that centurion, when one of them received the 
Lord joyfully into his house, Luke xix. 6, and the other said. 
' Lord, I am not worthy that thou shouldst come under my roof/ 
(Matt. viii. 8) — both honouring the Saviour in different, and, so to 
speak, opposite ways, both felt themselves wretched in their sins, 
both obtained grace." Chrysostom inclines to the opinion that, as 
the celebration of the communion of believers with the Lord and 
with one another, in the sacred supper, belonged to the essential 
being of every church assembly, therefore, whenever the communion 
was celebrated in the church, all should participate in it : but here 
assuredly everything depends on its being done in the right 
temper of heart ; else it must only redound to the condemnation 
of him who unworthily participates in the ordinance. " Many," 
says he, in a discourse preached at Antioch, 1 "partake of the 
sacrament once in the year, others twice. The anachorets in 
the deserts oftentimes can partake of it only once in two years. 
Neither of these cases can be approved, in itself considered. We 
can give our unqualified approbation only to those who come to 
the communion with a pure heart, a conscience void of offence, 
and a blameless. life. Such may continually repair to the sacra- 
ment of the supper ; but those who are not so disposed eat and 
drink condemnation to themselves, even though they partake of it 
but once." He was obliged to complain that many, who, on ordi- 
nary occasions, felt themselves unworthy to participate in the com- 
munion, still had no scruples to communicate once a year, after 
the fasts, at the festival of Easter, or of the Epiphany ; just as if 
they did not incur the same condemnation, whether they received 
the holy supper at these or at any other times, in an unholy tem- 
per of mind. 9 He complains* that of those who, on other days 
when the church assembled, attended the entire missa fidelium, 
very few participated in the communion, to which the whole liturgy 
had reference ; so that the whole act in this case was a mere for- 
mality. " They either belong to the class of the unworthy, who 

1 H. 17, in ep. ad Hebr. § L 

* H. v. in ep. i. ad Timoth. | 8. In ep. ad Epliet. Homih iii. § 4. 

» The last-cited place, § 5. 
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are notified (see above) to depart from the assembly, or they re- 
main behind as belonging with the worthy, in which case they 
ought to partake of the communion. What a contradiction, that, 
while they join in all those confessions and songs, they yet cannot 
participate of the Lord's body !" 

In those cases, however, where the custom of daily communion 
stiU prevailed, but divine service was held and the sacramental sup* 
per consecrated only once or twice on Sunday and Friday, or at 
most but four times a week, on Sunday, Saturday, Wednesday, and 
Friday, no other course remained for those who were desirous of 
having the body of the Lord for their daily nourishment, except to 
take home with them a portion of the consecrated bread, — for a 
superstitious dread prevented them from taking with them the wine, 
which might be so easily spilled,— and to reserve it for future use, 
so that now they might every day, before engaging in any worldly 
employment, participate of the sacrament, and consecrate and 
strengthen themselves by communion with the Lord-i In voyages 
by sea, also, Christians were in the habit of taking with them a 
portion of the consecrated bread, so as to have it in their power to 
partake of the sacrament by the way. 9 

This abuse, so contradictory to the original design of the holy 
supper, whereby it was converted into a sort of amulet,* was the 
occasion, too, of bringing about the first deviation from the origi- 

l This is said by Jerome, in ep. 48 ad Pammacbium, §16, concerning Rome : Boms 
hano esse consuetudinem, ut fldeles semper Christi corpus accipiant; and subsequently, 
in reference to those who, although they were afraid to come to church, yet had no fear 
of participating in the Lord's body at home, he says : An alius in publico, alius in domo, 
Ghristus est ? In like manner, Basil of Ccesarea says of Alexandria, ep. 93, that in tbat 
place, each one communicated, whenever he pleased, at home. . 

3 See Ambros. oratio funebris de obitu fratris Satyri This notion of a magical Tirte* 
residing in the bread, is illustrated by an example which Ambrose here relates in the 
case of his own brother. The latter, at some period before be had received baptism, 
being on board a ship which ran ashore and was wrecked, obtained from some, of his fel- 
low voyagers who bad been baptized, a portion of the consecrated bread, which they car 
ried with them. This he bound round his neck, and then confidently threw himself into 
the sea. He was the first to get to the land, and of course ascribed his deliverance to 
the power of this charm. 

3 Meanwhile we find, in the third canon of the council of Csssartngusta, (Saragossa,) 
a.i). 380, and in the fourteenth canon of the first council of Toledo, a.d. 400, a stringent 
decree against those who did not partake of the sacrament of the supper at church ; but 
this decree may perhaps have been directed, not so much against the abuse of treasuring 
up the consecrated element, by itself considered, as against the hypocritical catboUeism 
of the Priscillians. 
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nal form of institution; for Christians were now satisfied when 
they partook of the consecrated bread without the cup. In other 
respects, the full participation of the sacrament in both kinds was 
uniformly-held to he necesssary. The contrary practice was con- 
demned, as savouring of Manichaeism ; since the^ Manicheans, con- 
formably to their ascetic principles,' avoid a partaking of the wine 
in the sacrament of the supper. 1 

The preceding period shows us how, by a change of the idea 
of the Christian priesthood, another shape and direction was given 
also to the original idea of a sacrificial act in the sacrament of the 
supper. In the present period we may still trace, by various marks, 
the separate existence of these very different elements, out of which 
the notion of a sacrifice in the Lord's supper gradually arose. On 
the one hand, was the older form of intuition and the older 
phraseology, according to which the name sacrifice was referred 
to the outward elements, so far as these represented the gifts of 
nature, all to be consecrated to God in the temper of grateful, child- 
like love : on the other, was the later form of intuition, which re* 
ferred the sacrifice to the body of Christ himself. Again, cod sir 
derable prominence was given, it is true, on one side, to the asser* 
tion that, if the sacrament of the supper must, in the last reference, 
be called a sacrifice, yet by this was to be understood simply the 
celebration of the memory of Christ's sacrifice once for all ; but still 
the notion here crept in, of effects and influences similar to those of 
a priestly sacrifice. 

At this point came in many traditional usages from the pre- 
ceding period, which, though they sprung originally out of a purely 
Christian feeling, yet, on account of their connection with the 
false notion of a sacrifice, received an unevangelical meaning. 
With the prayer of thanks at the celebration of the Lord's supper, 
were united intercessions for all the different classes of Christen- 
dom, and also intercessions for the repose of the souls of the dead. 
In the uniting together of these objects, the idea lying at bottom 
was, that all the prayers of Christians, both thanksgivings and 
intercessions, derived their Christian significancy from their refer- 
ence to the Redeemer and to the redemption ; that the spirit of 
love which actuated the community of believers longed to have 
the blesssed effects of the redemption experienced by all the indi- 

1 See Leo tbe Great, Sermo 41. 
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yidual members of Christ's body, and also by those who did not 
as yet belong to it, who mast first be incorporated into it by di- 
vine grace ; that nothing could be alien from this love, which con- 
cerned the individual members of the body of Christ ; that the 
fellowship between those who had died in the faith of the Lord, 
and the living members of the same community of the Lord, still 
endured, and could not be interrupted by death ; that the celebra- 
tion of the remembrance of Christ's sufferings for the redemp- 
tion of mankind was especially suited to call forth all these feelings. 4 
It is this combination of ideas, too, though not so distinctly ap- 
prehended, which lies at the basis of those rhetorico-poetical re- 
presentations in the Greek homilists, concerning the connection 
of these church-prayers for the celebration of the Lord's sapper. 1 
Petitions were offered for those who had fallen asleep in Christ, 
and for those who celebrated their memory. 9 On this occasion, 
too, the individuals were particularly mentioned by name, who had 
made donations to the church ; a practice certainly calculated to 
inspire the more wealthy with a false confidence, by leading them 
to imagine that by such gifts they could purchase the remission of 
their sins, or to flatter their vanity, since they considered it a 
special honour to have their names thus publicly proclaimed, 1 Pa- 
rents, children, husbands, amf wives, celebrated the memory of 
their departed friends, by laying a gift on the altar at their death, 
and on each returning anniversary of it, thus causing them to be 
particularly remembered in the prayers of the church. 4 

lE.g, Chrysostom. H. 81, in act. apostol. $ 4. KarayyfkXtTat r£ra *r6 pe*r4- 
piov t6 tppUcrovi #rt bvkp «rij« oUovfiirnv io&csir kavrov d £aee, uard to* Satpmrm 
Ituivov tincaipS* inrofiifiinb<rK*i aSrou rwv ^fiapT^Kortov. 

2 *0 di&Kovo* fioa : inrkp tw lv Xptarm KtKoipLtipivm* tad t«mt rd* /untax frrip 
abr&p iTiTiXovfiivwr. 

8 See Hieronymus, lib* ii. in Jereuuam opp. ed. Martianay, t iiL f. 584. None pub- 
lice recitantur offerentinm nomina, et redemptio peoeatornm mutator in laudem,— also 
the 29th canon of the council of Elvira, nomen alicnjua ab altare com oblatione reeitare. 
The Roman bishop Innocent directed, that all the gifta presented should tot be com- 
mended to God, aa consecrated to hia service by the lore of the Christiana; and that 
then all the individuals should be mentioned by name in the prayers of the church at die 
celebration of the communion. Prius oblatlones sunt oommendandai ac tunc coram nomi- 
na, quorum sunt, edicenda, ut titter sacra mytteria nominentur, ep. 25 ad Dcccntum, 1 6. 
The patrons of the church were also specially mentioned on this occasion ; for Cbrysos- 
tom represents it as a special privilege of the proprietor who allows a church to be built 
on his land, r6 h rait dylaiv itm<p6paiv da* rd $*op\a <rov iymZr&at. H. 588, in act 
ap. $6. 

4 Chrysost. h. 20, in act ap. f 8. "B£oe 6 Uiwa J x «i iroiuv t!\v d*mfuri+ip -rift n+rp+t 
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But now, when the idea of a commemorative oelebration of the 
sacrifice of Christ for mankind passed insensibly into the idea of 
an efficacious sacrificial act of the priest standing as a mediator be- 
tween God and men, it was just from the connection of these in- 
tercessions and offerings with this sacrificial act, that a special effi- 
cacy w*s attributed to them. 1 The expressions, more rhetorical 
than dogmatically precise, which were employed by the Greek ho- 
milists, for the purpose of representing to the imagination the effi- 
cacy of these intercessions, 9 likewise contributed to promote the 
tendency, already existing in the popular belief, to regard this ordi- 
nance in the light of a charm, just as in other cases we may often 
observe a similar action and reaction between the dogmatical and 
the liturgical departments. 

Still, however, the opposite purely evangelical way of regarding 
the relation of the sacramental supper to Christ's sacrifice is ex- 
pressly adopted by Ghrysostom, when he says : " Do we not offer 
• every day ? We do offer, it is true ; but only in this sense, that 
we celebrate the memory of Christ's death? We «ver present the 
same offering ; or rather we celebrate the remembrance of that one 
offering." 1 This purely Christian way of regarding the ordinance is 
presented also by Augustin, when he says that Christians, by the 
presentation and participation of the body and blood of Christ, ce- 
lebrate the memory of the offering made once for all ;* when he 
styles the Lords supper an offering in this sense, that it is the sa- 
crament which oelebrates the remembrance of the sacrifice of 

w Tift yvMujcot h toS fattlov. Epiphaniua citet among other ancient usages of the 
ohnroh, expos, fid. cathoL 'Evl raw Ttkivrt\*forru>v i£ o»6futro* «rAe pvjfiat nrotovv* 
TOi, irportvx** TtXovvrsa teal \arpttav xal olxopofitai. Chrysostom distinguishes ex- 
pressly the presentation of the Lord's sapper, in reference to the departed, from the 
prayer and the alma connected therewith. Owe alien irp6<r<popat fori p t£>p dirt X£cVro»s 
ybttrreu, oiiic thai 2*roipt<u, o*k sbrif iXtfijufouyac In act. ap. H. 21, § 4. 

1 Thus the words of Innocent, in the above-cited paasage from hia Decretals, refer to 
this connection : Ut ipaia myateriia.viam fetalis precibas aperiamus. 

* See Chryaootom. H. 21, in act. ap. § 4. w As, on the oelebration of an imperial vic- 
tory, the imprisoned obtain their liberty, bnt he who lets this opportunity slip obtains 
no further grace, so it is here." And Cyrill of Jerusalem, Catechea. Mystsgog. v. | 7. 
M Just as when the emperor condemns one to banishment, but, if hia kinsmen present a 
ehaplet in hia behalf, the emperor is induced to show him favour; ao we present to God 
in behalf of those who are asleep, though they were sinners, the Christ who was offered for 



1 H. 17, in ep. ad Hebr. $ 8. 'AXX' dim/ufai* rotoipuvot tow Sararov airroO. 

4 MdXXov ii djwfurftwu' ify*Wp*$* Swfas. 

a Peraeti ejuadem aacrifioii memoriam celebrant, c. Faust. 1. 20, c. 18. 
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Christ. 1 His mode of apprehending the idea of sacrifice seems to 
proceed from a genuinely Christian spirit. The true sacrifice con- 
sists, according to him, in this : that the soul, consumed by the fire 
of divine love, consecrates itself wholly to God. All actions which 
flow from such a temper are, in this sense, sacrifices. The whole 
redeemed city of God, the community of saints, is the universal 
offering presented to God by the High Priest, who has offered him- 
self for us, that we, following his example, might become the body 
of so great a head. This, the celebration of Christ's sacrifice in 
the sacrament of the holy supper represents ; in. the sacrifice of 
Christ, the church at the same time presents itself as a sacrifice to 
God. That is, the living celebration of the memory of Christ's sa- 
crifice in Christian communion, necessarily includes in it, that they 
who are united together, by faith in the Redeemer, in one commu- 
nity of God, should in spirit follow the Saviour, and, as they have 
been redeemed, in order wholly to belong to him and to serve him, 
give themselves unreservedly to God.* But had Augustin conceived 
and expressed this in a way so entirely clear, and introduced into 
the sacramentum memorise nothing besides, no room would have 
been left for the notion of a saorificial act working on for the salva- 
tion of others. He did connect with it, however, the idea already 
implied in the practice of the church, of an offering for the repose 
of departed souls. 3 It was thus, then, that the germ of the false idea 
of sacrifice still continued to be propagated ; and so it passed over, 
by means of Gregory the Great (with whom we shall commence 
the next period), in its fully developed form, to the succeeding 
centuries. 

To that which, in itself considered, had sprung out of a purely 
Christian root, but had received a different turn by becoming di- 
verted and estranged from the original Christian spirit, belonged 
also the celebration of the memory of the great teachers of the 
universal church, divinely enlightened by the Holy Spirit, or of 
distinguished individual confessors of the faith. By itself con- 
sidered, a purely Christian feeling and interest manifested them- 

lL.cc. 21. Sacriflcium Christi per sacramentum memories celebratur. 

3 De civitate Dei, 1 x. o. 0. Quod etiam aacramento altaris fidelibns oon freqnentai 
eccleaia, ubi ei demonstrator, quod in ea re, quam oJfert, ipea offferatar. 

8 Ep. 82 ad Anrelium, | 6. Oblationea pro spiritibue dormientiom, qnas rere aliqtiid 
adjuYare credendnm est. - 
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selves in this fact, that men not only looked for, and acknow- 
ledged, the working of the Holy Spirit in the great whole of 
the church, hut had their attention particularly directed also 
to the special forms of this activity in the sanctified and enlight- 
ened human minds which had specially served as the organs of 
that Spirit ; that in these, and the labours of these, men spe» 
cially honoured the power and grace of God, the Eedeemer and 
Smetifier, and gave this particular direction to the views of their 
contemporaries and of the following generations, which should 
go on to develops themselves under the influence of Christian 
remembrances. The commemorative days of holy men passed 
over from the preceding period into this ; many such days were 
celebrated in those particular portions of the church where these 
men were born, or where they had laboured ; and some of them 
throughout the whole church, with more than usual pomp and 
circumstance. The latter was the case with festivals in com- 
memoration of the martyrdom of Peter and Paul, which were among 
the principal festivals at Borne, and with the feast in honour of St 
Stephen. 1 

The Christian mode of judgment was shown also in this, that 
men no longer shrunk from the contact of a dead body, as if it were 
unclean and defiling, but looked upon the body as the organ of a 
purified soul, destined to be transfigured to a higher form of exist- 
ence. Hence it was, that the repose of such bodies was watched 
with the faithful memory of reverence and love ; that they were 
gladly received and deposited in newly erected churches, so as to 
connect these places, as it were, by an outward historical bond 
with the Christian deeds of the church achieved in more ancient 
times. But we observed already, in the preceding period, how the 
multitude began to incline towards a deification of human instru- 

l The fact, that this last-mentioned festif al was transferred by the Western church to 
the day after Christmas is no* to be ascribed to any exaggerated reverence for Stephen, 
that ventured to compare him, in some sense, with Christ; but the reason of it is to be 
found rather in the right apprehension of Stephen's relation to his Saviour and Master, 
to whom he bore witness by his conf«ssion and death. In this way it was intended to 
represent Stephen as the first witness of Christ, who was born on the day before; it was 
intended by this to make it manifest, that without the Saviour's birth, Stephen could not 
have suffered this martyrdom ; that his martyrdom was a standing memorial of what hu- 
man nature had attained by Chrisf s nativity. The Western homilists, especially Au- 
gustin, understood very well how to unfold and turn to good account this connection 
of ideas. 

VOL. III. 2 P 
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ments. The church-teachers, who in one respect resisted this po- 
pular bent, 1 yet in another were hurried along themselves by the 
same spirit ; and they certainly fostered in the germ that tendency, 
the extravagancies and manifestly pagan-like offshoots of which 
they were contending against. The churches now erected over the 
tombs of the martyrs tended to promote the veneration for them. 
The feelings and remembrances here awakened by the place itself, 
might, in many cases, lead to extraordinary effects on the mind. 
Thus it may be explained how the conscience of many a guilty in- 
dividual might here be aroused, and impel him to the confession of 
his crime ; 8 how many kinds of diseases, where a particular bent . 
of the imagination or state of the nervous system had special sway, 
might here be relieved, — especially mental diseases, as indeed many 
of the churches of the martyrs were celebrated for the cure of de- 
moniacs. The same effects were attributed to the reliques of saints 
and martyrs, the sight and touch of which often produced great 
effects, by virtue of what they were for the mind of the beholder. 
The fact was triumphantly appealed to, that the divine grace re- 
vealed itself in so manifold ways, through these consecrated organs, 
that the body of each martyr was not preserved in a single burial 
place, but cities and villages shared it between them ; and that al- 
though the martyr's body was thus distributed in fragments, yet the 
gracious virtue of the remains continued to be undivided. 8 But in 
this way it came about, that the people, on whom what was imme- 
diately present, and made a direct impression on their own senses, 
exerted the greatest influence, instead of adhering steadfastly to the 
one Saviour and Mediator for sinful humanity, forgot him in their 

1 At the death of a venerated monk, contentions might arise between the people of 
the city and the country about the possession of his body. See Theodoret, hist, religios. 
c. 21, t. iii. p. 1289. Bot pious monks, as has been already seen in the case of Anthony, 
took care beforehand* to have the place of their burial concealed, and to prevent their 
bodies from becoming objects of worship. See hist religios. p. 1148 and 1221, in the 
.vol. just cited. 

s Angustin tells the story of a thief, who was about to perjure himself in the church 
of a martyr, but was so wrought upon as to confcse bis theft, and restore the stolen pro- 
perty. Novimus Mediolani apud memoriam sanctorum, ubi mirabiliter et terribilher das- 
mones eonfltentur, rorem quendam, qui ad eum locum venerat, ut falsum jurando deci- 
peret, compulsum fuisse conflteri rurtum et quod abstulerat redder©. Angustin. ep. 73, 
I 8. 

8 Theodoret. 'BXXqvtfr. d*f><rrt vruri) va$j&nar. dispute!. 8, p. 002. IloXctv xal 
Katfxai Tafca diavtifi&fiiyaC fitpurSitrroi tov vw/iarot d/up/orcf If X*P 19 ?*?&****• 
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admiration of men standing in equal need of redemption with them- 
selves, and made the latter their mediators ; and that much which 
was essentially heathen became incorporated, under a Christian 
form, with Christian modes of feeling and thinking. There were 
to be found in the churches of the martyrs, as formerly in the 
temples of pagan gods, representations in gold or silver, of limbs 
supposed to have been healed by help of the martyrs, and which 
were suspended there as consecrated gifts. 1 Transferring to these 
churches the old practice of incubation in the temples of iEscula- 
pius, sick persons laid themselves down in them, and sought for the 
cure of their complaints by such remedies as it was supposed the 
martyrs would reveal, jp. dreams, during the night ; and many were 
the legends told of their appearances on these occasions. If a man 
was about to start on a journey, he besought some martyr to ac- 
company and protect him ; and, on bis safe return, he repaired 
again to the church to return thanks. As, under Paganism, every 
province and city had its tutelary deity, so now the martyrs were 
converted into these tutelary beings. 3 Sometimes pagan myths 
were mixed up with Christian legends, martyrs converted into my- 
thical personages, and others invented, who never lived. Thus 
the fable of Castor and Pollux was transferred to Phocas, a martyr, 
said to have been a gardener at Sinope, in Pontus, — whether any 
such a person ever lived, or the whole was but a mythical inven- 
tion, — and he was converted into a patron saint of sailors, whose 
opportune appearance and friendly interposition formed the subject 
of many a legend. 8 The pagan celebrations in memory of the dead 

1 Theodoret UtiT.t 022, 

*As Theodoretus says himself, 1. c. 902: 2<*n$pa« teal y\n>x<*" «ai <x*fi&rt*v teal 
lafrpotot 6vofia^Qv<rt <caJ »t to\u>vx<>v* Tifiwxri teal QuXaitav end Synesius says of 
the Thraciau martyrs : 

Blow 

ApijvHfpae foot 
r&uftojr SfHperi* 
"Egotrffi ir*&6w. 

Hymn Hi. t. 458. 
S Connected with this was the following beautifol, though not purely Christian cus- 
tom. Daring a voyage at sea, in preparing the common table for the whole crew, a dish 
ww set for Phocas, who was supposed to be an invisible guest. The different indivi- 
duals of the crew purchased this dish in turn. The amount of all the days of the voyage 
was reckoned up, and, the vessel having prosperously terminated her voyage, the crew 
distributed all the money thus collected among the poor, as a testimony of gratitude for 
the successful journey. Asterius in Phocam. 

2f2 
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(the parentalia), offerings and sacrificial banquets in hotfcrar of the 
manes, were transferred to martyrs and other deceased persons, at 
whose grares the people prepared feasts, which they were invited to 
attefid as guests. Well-meaning bishops had overlooked these 
things in the untutored multitude, hoping that, by the triumph of 
Christianity over sensual rudeness, these abuses would disappear of 
themselves. 1 But it was by means of this unwise connivance, 
springing from an anxiety to promote conversion by masses, that 
encouragement was given to the habit of confounding pagan and 
Christian customs, and the pervading influence of the Christian 
spirit greatly retarded. The abuse, which might have been more 
easily suppressed at the beginning, was now upheld by the autho- 
rity of the older bishops, and, by length of time, became so invete- 
rate, that a North- African council could only decree that these ban- 
quets should be discontinued as far as possible, 8 and that it required 
all the firmness and pastoral prudence of an Augustin, which few 
possessed in the same eminent degree, to get the better here over 
the rudeness and superstition of the multitude.* 

Pagans and Manicheeans already frequently reproached the catho- 
lic church with deifying the saints. As it regards the Pagans, it 
was indeed oftentimes the very circumstance which most completely 
accorded with the Christian feeling*, that was most repugnant to 
their own. The church fathers defended themselves against this 
reproach, by affirming that it was far from being the design of the 
church to deify the martyrs ; that they were only honoured and loved 
as instruments of the divine working. Thus, Augustin says: 4 
" The Christian people celebrate the memory of the martyrs, as well 
that we may be excited to emulate their virtues, as that we may 
share in their merits and be supported by their prayers. Yet it is 

1 See vol. 1. sect. 3. 

* Concil. Hippon. a.d. 808, quantum fieri potest 

* See the report on this matter in Augustiu. ep. $& ad Alypium. This pagan celebra- 
tion was transferred particularly to the festival which was held originally in remem- 
brance of the power to bind and to loose, conferred on Peter, the natalitia ecclesies et 
episcopatus. As this festival fell on the 22d of February, the usages conn ec te d with 
various kinds of sin-offerings, the partntulia,ftbrv<Ui<mt*, whieh happened in the month 
of February, came to bo rated in with it. Perhaps, too, the idem of the key r to the 
kingdom of heaven being given to Peter, gave occasion for the introduction of w Brians 
pagan ideas and customs of this sort. See concil. Turon. II. A.n. 067, c. 2ft, asnms* 
those qui in fesnvitate cathedral Petri oiboi mortuia offinunt 

* C.Faust. 1.21,c.21. 
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not to the martyrs, but only to the God of the martyrs, even in 
churches consecrated to their memory, that we erect altars. What 
bishop has ever stood at the altar near the grave of a martyr, and 
said, ' We offer to thee, Peter, Paul, or Cyprian !' Whatever is 
offered, we offer to the God who crowned the martyrs, and we pre- 
sent it on the holy spots consecrated to the memory of those whom 
he has crowned ; so that, by the very recollections of the place, our 
feelings may rise upward, and our love be enkindled as well towards 
those whose example we would imitate, as towards Him by whose 
help we may be enabled to do so. We honour the martyrs, then, 
with that reverence of love and communion, which even in this life 
we pay to the holy men of God, who, in the temper of their hearts, 
appear to us to be prepared to suffer such things for the gospel 
troth. But the former we reverence with the greater devotion, as 
the confidence is greater with which it can be done, after the conflict 
is over, — as the assuranoe with which we praise the conquerors is 
more complete than we can have with regard to those who are still 
engaged in the oonfliot." So Theodoret : " We honour them as wit- 
nesses and well-disposed servants of the most High." 1 The church- 
teachers, as well as the rest, shared in that wide- spread faith in 
the operations of divine grace through the remains which had once 
served as the sanctified bodily organs of these men. They looked 
upon these as an evidence of the importance which a sanctified 
man, in whatever state or condition, had in the sight of God ; they 
spoke on this subject with enthusiasm : but at the same time they 
constantly referred back from these sanctified men to God the author 
of all, and represented them as only living monuments of the Re- 
deemer's grace. Teachers like Chrysostom and Augustin exhorted 
their hearers not to place their dependence on the intercession of 
the martyrs, without any holiness of their own ; not to use them 
as a crutch for their own inactivity ; representing the martyrs and 
saints as being, after all, but men, in their sinful nature the same 
with all others ; and calling upon their hearers to reverence them 
truly by imitating their virtues. In a word, we find here various 
conflicting elements of a Christian estimation of true worth, and 
an unevangelical over-valuation of human instruments. 

So also the liturgy of the Eastern church, where it makes men- 

1 L. e. 908. *Oc £tovyt fiaprvpat teal turovt $*pan6vra9. 
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tion of the martyrs, contains something at variance with the exag- 
gerated reverence bestowed on them. For as the original custom 
of oblationes pro martyribus arose from the fact that they were 
placed on the same level with other redeemed sinful men, so this 
view of the case passed over into the liturgical forms, and the mar- 
tyrs were mentioned, in like manner with others, in the interces- 
sions. 1 We most endeavour to reconcile this element, originating 
in the primitive Christian way of thinking, with the prevailing 
notions concerning the martyrs, by some such explanation as the 
following : that although the martyrs were mentioned in the same 
rank and series, yet this was done with a different reference and in 
another sense ; the martyrs being considered as a standing witness 
of the redeeming power of Christ's sufferings, the remembrance of 
which was celebrated in the sacrament of the supper, and also of 
his victory over death; 2 just as, in the celebration of a triumph of 
the emperor, all those partook of the honour who had borne any 
share in obtaining the victory. 

Much, however, as the more distinguished teachers of the church 
laboured to reconcile with the essence of the pure Christian wor- 
ship of God, and so to spiritualize, the worship of the saints, still 
the extravagant encomiums which they bestowed on them, in their 
rhetorico- poetical style of writing and speaking, could not fail to 
result in promoting the popular superstition. And by the same 
principle on which they here proceeded to spiritualize the worship 
of the saints, the New-Platonic philosophers could sublimate and 
spiritualize polytheism itself. 

But here, too, as in the case of the overstrained ascetic tendency, 
respecting which we have already spoken, an opposition manifested 
itself, which grew out of the original Christian spirit still remain- 
ing in the church. The extravagant veneration paid to the mar- 
tyrs, which among the people bordered on idolatry, moved the 
presbyter Vigilantius of Barcelona, a native of Gaul — whom we 
have mentioned in another connection as an opponent of the one- 
sided ascetic tendency and of Monachism — to call the whole thing 
in question. He seems to have been a man possessed, indeed, of 
too headstrong a temper, yet actuated by an honest and pious zeal 

1 In the general irp6cr<popa for the community of believers, it was said also : &£» 
ndpTvpu totri nap v-H-gp fiapTvpM. Chrysost. H. 21, in act. ap. § 4. 

2 Chrysostom: Kai tovto tow tc SaparwvSat rdv Sdvarov vr\fk%lov. 
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for preserving the purity of the Christian faith. 1 Had he used 
greater moderation in attacking aberrations of the religious spirit 
which still had some foundation in the feelings, although misinter- 
preted, of the Christian heart, he might have accomplished more. 
In a tract written against the abuses of the church in his time, he 
oalls the venerators of martyrs and reliques, " ashes-worshippers 
and idolaters." 8 He represents it as supremely ridiculous to mani- 
fest such veneration, nay, adoration of a miserable heap of ashes 
and wretched bones ; to cover them under costly drapery, and kiss 
them. 8 

In answer to this reproach of worshipping the martyrs, Jerome 
replies, that Christians were far from intending to pay creatures 
the honour which is due to the Creator alone ; they so honoured 
the reliques of the martyrs as to worship Him only of whom the 
martyrs had borne testimony. The honour they showed to the 
servants had reference to the Master himself, who says, Matth. 
x. 40, " He that receiveth you, receiveth me." But was the 
thought which Jerome here makes so prominent actually present 
to the consciousness of the people in their veneration of reliques 
and martyrs ? 

When Yigilantius spoke of wretched bones, Jerome could very 
justly reply, that the devotion of believers saw and felt somewhat 
more than this in them ; that to the eye of faith, there was nothing 
here which was dead ; but that, through these, believers looked up 
to the saints living with God ; that God is, in truth, not the God 
of the dead, but of the living. 

Vigilantius complained that the heathen practice of placing 
lighted lamps before the images of their gods had been transferred 
to the martyrs ; that wax tapers were burned during the day-light 
in the churches of the martyrs ; 4 — how could they think of honour- 

1 Hence may have proceeded the somewhat ignorant seal which he manifested in the 
Origentstic controversies. See below. 

* Cinerarios et idololatras. Hieronym. ep. 109 ad Riparium. 

8 Quid neeesse est, te tanto honor© non solum honorare, sed etiam adorare ilhid nes- 
eio quid, quod in modico vasonlo transferendo oolis ? ubicunque pulvisculum neacio 
qaod in modico vascnlo pretioso linteamine circnmdatum osculantes adoranu Hiero- 
nym. o. Vigilant $ 4. The nescio qaod intimates, perhaps, that the bones of some un- 
known person were often given out for reliques. 

4 Prope vitium genttlium ?idemns sub pnetextu religionis introductum in ecclesiis, 
sole adhuc fulgent* moles cereorum accendi. 
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ing those martyrs by the light of miserable wax candles, on -whom 
the Lamb in the midst of God's throne reflected all the brightness 
of his majesty ? To this Jerome replies : — " Even though some 
of the laity or pious women might, in their simplicity, suppose the 
martyrs were so honoured, yet we are bound to recognise and to 
respect the pious feelings evinced, though they may err in the mode 
of their expression. Thus Christ approved the pious feelings of 
the woman who anointed him, and reproved the disciples who 
found fault with her." Such considerations ought, indeed, to 
teach indulgence towards errors of religious feeling; yet not the 
less on this acoount ought those errors to be censured which might 
prove so dangerous to pure Christianity. True, the charity which 
seeks out and indulgently embraces whatever of troth may belying 
at the ground of the error, ought not to fail ; and it is only in con- 
nection with this charity that zeal for truth can work rightly ; bvt 
neither should the corrective zeal for truth be wanting, if the error 
must not be suffered at length wholly to supplant the fundamental 
truth, and Christianity to be completely subverted by the unchris- 
tian element. Zeal for truth, actuated by the spirit of love, must 
operate constantly as a corrective and refining energy in the life of 
the church, if its divine foundation is to be preserved pure and en- 
tire. 

Vigilantius inveighed, also, against the nocturnal assemblies (the 
vigils) held in the churches of the martyrs ; asserting, what his an- 
tagonist Jerome could not deny, that these assemblies, in which 
both the sexes participated, frequently served as a pretext and as 
an occasion for gross immoralities. He seems also to have thought 
it unbefitting that the vigils — which, according to ancient usage, 
were a distinctive feature of the Easter festival — should be trans* 
ferred to the festival of the martyrs. He inveighed next against 
the reliance placed on the intercessions of the martyrs. " Ac- 
cording to the holy scriptures," says he, " the living only should 
mutually pray for each other." To this Jerome replies, that, if the 
apostles and martyrs in this earthly life, before they had yet come 
safely out of the conflict, were able to pray for others, how much 
more could they do so after thoy had obtained the victory. But 
what word of scripture bids the faithful call upon such departed 
saints to be their intercessors, as it invites the living to mutual in- 
tercession for each other, in the fellowship of love ? 
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As an argument against such invocations, Vigilantius affirms 
that the martyrs could not be present wherever they were invoked, 
to bear men's petitions, and to be ready to succour them. Here 
he may have conceived of the habitation of the blessed spirits after 
a manner somewhat confined and local, and possibly may have 
taken various figurative expressions of the New Testament in too 
material and literal a sense. 1 On the other hand, Jerome asserts 
of the glorified saints, that they follow the Lamb whithersoever he 
goes, Rev. xiv. 4. If, then, the Lamb is everywhere present, so 
must we believe that they also who are with the Lamb are every- 
where present ; thus the faithful are, in spirit, everywhere present 
with Christ. Both Vigilantius and Jerome, although in opposite 
ways, were for knowing too much respecting those things of a 
higher world which are hidden from the eye of man, and of which 
he cannot judge by the forms of his earthly perception. 

When the miracles said to have been wrought at the graves of 
martyrs, and by their reliques, were alleged in defence of the pro- 
priety and great importance of honouring them, we do not find 
that Vigilantius took much pains to examine into the credibility 
of these reports, but he simply opposed to this prevailing passion 
for the miraculous, the Christian principle of judgment respecting 
miracles. " The Christian who is certain of his faith," says he, 
" neither seeks nor asks for miracles ; nor does he need them. 
Miracles were wrought, not for the believing, but for the unbeliev- 
ing." Perhaps Vigilantius intended, by so saying, to have it un- 
derstood, on the one hand, that those who were seeking miracles 
from the martyrs showed, by this very circumstance, how far re- 
moved they were from the genuine Christian spirit, and on the 
other, that, in the main, these pretended miracles were nothing but 
a delusion ; for, as the end for which all miracles were performed 
no longer existed in the minds of believers, miracles ought, among 
Christians, no longer to be admitted. 

This extravagant, superstitious tendency manifested itself also 
particularly in the worship of the Virgin Mary. The ascetic 
spirit venerated in Mary the ideal of the unmarried life ; the name 
" mother of God," (0€ot6ko*,) which it had become the custom to 

1 We perceive here the advocate of the grossly literal interpretation of the Bible, the 
opponent of Origen, when he Bars : Vel in sinu Abrahao vel in loco refrigerii vel subter 
anon Dei animas apostolorura et martrrnra consedisae. 
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apply to her ever since the last times of the fourth century, And 
which afterwards became the occasion of so many controversies, — 
this name itself might, by a natural misconstruction of the people, 
contribute some share towards the deification of Mary. Among a 
small sect of women, who came from Thrace and settled down in 
Arabia, the superstition had already advanced to an idolatrous wor- 
ship of the virgin Mary ; a practice universally condemned, it is 
true, by the church. They looked upon themselves as the priestesses 
oi Mary. On a set day, consecrated to her as a festival, they conveyed 
about in chariots, (Sfypoi % ) similar to those used by the Pagans in 
religious processions, cakes or wafers consecrated to Mary, {/coXXu- 
pi&€$, KoXKupta, hence their name, teoXkupiSidvi&es, Collyxidian- 
ians,) which they presented as offerings to her, and then ate 
themselves. It would seem that this was a transfer of the obla- 
tions at the Lord's supper to the worship of Mary, the whole 
taking the shape of a pagan ceremony. The truth, perhaps, was, 1 
that a corruption was here introduced from the pagan worship of 
Ceres, that the customary bread-offerings at the heathen feast 
of the harvest, (Thesmophoria,) in honour of Ceres, had been 
changed for such offerings in honour of Mary. The excessive 
veneration of Mary bad, as a further consequence, however, to call 
forth still more violent opponents ; and these seem to have been 
antagonists, at the same time, of the one sided ascetic tendency 
which chose Mary as its ideal. This controversy grew more par- 
ticularly out of a disputed question of history and exegesis. Many 
teachers of the church had, in the preceding period, maintained 
that by the brethren of Jesus, mentioned in the New Testament, 
were to be understood the later born sons of Mary. But the as- 
cetic spirit, and the excessive veneration of Mary, were now shocked 
at the renewal of this opinion. Thus it came about that, at the 
close of the fourth century, a layman of Borne, by the name of 
Helvidius, destitute, as it would seem, of a regular theological 
education, supposed that in the New Testament he found reasons 
for this opinion, while at the same time he appealed to the autho- 
rity of Tertullian and Victorinus of Petavio. He affirmed, also, 
that by this opinion he nowise infringed on the honour of Mary ; 
and he was thus led to attack also the exaggerated opinion of the 

l A conjecture of bishop Munter of Seeland. 
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unmarried life. He quoted the examples of the patriarchs, who 
had maintained a pious life in wedlock ; while, on the other band, 
he referred to the examples of such virgins as had by no means 
lived up to their calling. These opinions of Helvidius might lead 
us to conclude, that the combating of a one-sided ascetic spirit 
was a matter of still more weight with him than the defence of his 
views with regard to Mary. Perhaps, also, he may have been led 
into these views simply by exegetical inquiries and observations, 
and so had been drawn into this opposition to the over-valuation 
of celibacy, merely for the purpose of defending his opinion against 
an objection on the score of propriety. 

But when we consider, that at the very time when Helvidius 
appeared at Rome, the presbyter Jerome, by his extravagant en- 
comiums on the unmarried and his depreciation of the married 
life was creating there a great sensation, and, by his extreme state- 
ments, giving every provocation which, according to the com- 
mon course of things, would be likely to call forth opposition from 
the other side ; it seems more probable, that both Helvidius and Jovi- 
nian were excited by this very counter-action of their own polemical 
efforts, although, in the case of the latter, the opposition doubtless 
was based on a deeper inward ground, in the whole, connected sys- 
tem of his Christian faith. Jerome wrote against Helvidius, to 
whom, in scientific culture and erudition, he was confessedly supe- 
rior, with all the violence and heat which characterized him. 

Among these opponents of the reigning opinion belongs also 
another contemporary, Bonosus, a bishop, probably of Sardica, in 
IUyria, against whose views several synods, as well as the bishops, 
Ambrose of Milan, and Siricius of Borne, protested. 1 

The idolatrous veneration of the virgin Mary, in Arabia, of 
which we have just spoken, was probably the occasion also of the 
same views being advanced by many, whom the blind zealot Epi- 
phanius denominates enemies of Mary, (avriSifcofiaptavlTai.) 

In the preceding period, we already noticed the devotion with 
which places in Palestine consecrated by religious remembrances 

l See the letter to Anysius, bishop of Thessalonica, probably written by tbe Roman 
bishop, Siricius. Both Siricius and Ambrose held this opinion to be an essentially 
false doctrine. The latter says : Hoc tantum saerileginm— and we see it was nothing 
but the ascetic spirit which attributed so much importance to this dispute -cum ou- 
nce ad cultum virginitatis b. Maris? advocentur exemplo. De institutione Virginia, 
c. ▼. S 35. 
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were regarded and sougbt out by the Christians. The tendency 
towards the outward, in the religious spirit of these times, most 
"have contributed to increase the veneration for these monuments of 
sacred history. Especially since the empress Helena and other 
members of the Constantino family had been so eager to visit these 
spots, and had decorated them with magnificent churches, the nam* 
ber of pilgrims began greatly to multiply. Chrysostom says, that 
from all quarters of the earth men flock to see the places where 
Christ was born, where he suffered and was buried. 1 Emperors 
made pilgrimages to the tomb of the apostle Peter in Borne, and 
before they visited it, laid aside all their imperial insignia, in me- 
mory of this hero of the faith. Even the memory of Job drew 
many pilgrims to Arabia, to see the dung-heap and to kiss the earth 
on which the man of God had suffered with such resignation.' 
Very justly did it appear a great' thing to Chrysostom, that, while 
the monuments of earthly glory were overlooked, the places, in 
themselves inconsiderable, consecrated by nothing but the remem- 
brances of religion, should be searched out, after hundreds and 
thousands of years, by the common devotion ; and very properly 
might he say, that great profit could be derived from visiting those 
spots, from the recollections and thoughts which they suggested, 
while the sight of imperial magnificence left but a transient impres- 
sion. It was in consonance with a deep-seated feeling of human 
nature, that these places should possess a peculiar worth for the 
Christian heart. The only mischief was when too great stress was 
laid on these sensible and outward means of exciting devotion, since 
they usually made a momentarily, all-absorbing and transitory, 
rather than a deep and lasting impression ; although certainly some 
allowance should be made here for the different temperaments of 
southern and northern races of men. The effect was especially dis- 
astrous, when men began to attribute to these visits to holy plaoes, 
in themselves considered, a sanctifying and justifying power. And 
it must be allowed that this would very soon happen, since men so 

1 Ezposit. in Psalm 109, § 6, t. t. 259. *H oUovfiinj marrpix"- In Matth. H. 
vii. | 2. 'Avo t&v mp&rwv rfj* yfy ipxoirrat, 6\fr6fxivot t^v <par^¥ gal t^v 
*oA60i|t t4v iwm*. 

S Chrysostom. Homil. v. de stntnis, § 1, t ii. p. 59. UoWol »w ftaicp&p nra *ai 
&ww6imov &iroiy]fiiav trriWovrat 6v6 ruir triparmv t^v yTjt tit rti» 'Apafiiav 
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easily inclined to overlook the inward grace in the outward form, 
the end in the means. Yet even here, a remarkable opposition of 
the pure evangelical spirit manifested itself against the sensual ten- 
dency. Thus Jerome declared 1 that " the places of the crucifixion 
and of the resurrection of Christ profited those only who bore their 
own cross, and rose each day with Christ; but those who said, 
' The temple of the Lord, the temple of the Lord/ should hearken 
to the apostle, ' Ye are the temple of the Lord, tho Holy Spirit 
dwells within you.' Heaven stands open to us in Britain, as well 
as in Jerusalem ; the kingdom of God should be within ourselves." 
He relates, that the venerable monk Hilarion, in Palestine, had 
visited the holy places but once in his life, although he lived in 
their vicinity, so that he might not give countenance to the exagge* 
rated veneration of them. And Gregory of Nyssa said (ep. ad 
Ambrosium et Basilissam) : " Change of place brings God no 
nearer. Wherever thou art, God will visit thee, if the mansion of 
thy soul is found to be such that he can dwell and rule in thee. 
But if thou hast thy inner man full of wicked thoughts, then, whe- 
ther thou art on Golgotha, on the Mount of Olives, or at the monu- 
ment of the crucifixion, thou art still as far from having received 
Christ into thy heart, as if thou hadst never confessed him" The 
moral corruption whioh prevailed in these very regions, beyond 
what was the case in any other country, he very justly cites as a 
proof of the little influence which those impressions on the senses 
could of themselves have on the sanctifioation of the heart. 

Thus, throughout this entire section, we perceive still going on, 
the conflict between the original, free and purely Christian spirit 
directed to the worship of God in spirit and in truth, and the en- 
croaching, sensuous, half- Jewish and half-pagan spirit, which would 
rob the inner man of the liberty achieved for him by Christ, and 
make him a slave to outward, earthly things, and to the maxims of 
this world. 

In concluding this section, we may bring forward another witness 
of this struggle, who appeared as an opponent of various novel ten- 
dencies of the churoh life, even of such as had their origin in the 
preceding period. This was £5rius, a youthful friend of that Eusta- 
thins, bishop of Sebaste, in Armenia, whom we have already men- 

Ep 40 ad PmHo. 
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tioned. When Euetathius was made bishop, be placed his friend, 
as presbyter, over a house of paupers. But subsequently to this, 
iErius fell into a quarrel with the bishop. He accused him of not 
remaining true to the ascetic life, which had originally brought 
them together, and of being too much interested in the acquisition 
of earthly property : — Whether the fact was that Eustathius de- 
served this reproach, or that JErius, owing to the strength of his 
prejudices, did him injustice, and would make no allowance for the 
change of conduct to which he was impelled by bis office and the 
wants of the church placed under his care. Probably also he had 
been drawn into disputes with his bishop respecting the proper ad- 
ministration of ecclesiastical affairs ; against whom he advocated the 
equality of bishops and presbyters, according to the original system 
of church polity. As evidence of this he brought the fact, that 
presbyters as well as bishops baptized and consecrated the elements 
of the holy supper. Finally, he became the author of a schism, 
and attacked various usages of the dominant church. He in- 
veighed against the practice of attaching value to intercessions 
and to the celebration of the euoharist as an offering for the 
dead. If such an ordinance could help the departed to bliss, 
there would be no need of moral efforts in the present life ; it 
would only be necessary for each to make or purchase for him- 
self friends, who could be induced to pray and offer the oblation of 
Jhe supper in his behalf. (See above.) It is worthy of notice, 
that, although an ascetic, he was opposed to the laws regulating 
fasts, and to the confining of fasts to set times, as Wednesday, 
Friday, the Quadrigesima, and Good-Friday. All this, he main- 
tained, ought to be done according to the spirit of the gospel, with 
freedom, according to the inclinations and necessities of each in-r 
dividual. He found fault with the ordinances of the church on 
this point, because they had substituted the yoke of A Jewish bond- 
age to the law, in place of the gospel liberty. * He disputed, more- 
over, the custom of celebrating the passover, which, handed down 
from more ancient times, was still observed in these parts of Asia. 1 
By the sufferings of Christ, that whioh this type foreshadowed was 
fulfilled once for all. Such a celebration was, in his opinion, a 
confounding of Jewish rites with Christian. It is easy to see, that 
the spiritual bent of iErius required a total separation of Christian 
ordinances and doctrines from Jewish. 
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The hierarchical sentiment occasioned violent persecutions against 
iErius and his party. Driven from all quarters, they were often 
obliged to hold their assemblies in the open fields, in groves and on 
the mountains. 1 

l The principal authority, hares. 7G. 
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